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BUFFALO 
SUPERIORITY 


For more than half a century Sausage Makers, the 
country over, have relied on Buffalo machines to pro- 
duce fine quality products at minimum cost. 


Buffalo machines have been first in the field with nearly 
every important development that has come to the 
Sausage Industry.— And, again today it is another 
Buffalo machine, the New Buffalo Silent Cutter, that 
stands out as the finest and most efficient sausage 
machine ever developed. 


The New Buffalo Cutter produces finer, higher yielding 
sausage, saves time, saves floor space, saves power and 
in a dozen other ways helps to reduce processing cost 
and increase profit margins. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 


50 BROADWAY - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


11 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago 612 Elm St., Dallas 
5131 Avaion Bivd., Los Angeles 360 Trautman St., Brooklyn 











THE BUFFALO GRINDER 
is a high speed, large capacity ma- 
chine that cuts clean and cool with no 
mashing or backing up. Protein value 
is protected and yield is higher. 





THE BUFFALO STUFFER 


is guaranteed leak proof. It protects 
quality and saves time. The piston can 
be easily adjusted without removing 
it from the cylinder. 





THE BUFFALO VACUUM MIXER 


provides a new method of controlling 
quality. Mixing under vacuum, with 
all air removed, is more thorough and 
more uniform. Danger of air pockets is 
entirely eliminated. 
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Two Packaging Materials of Vital Importance to All Meat Packers 


SYLPHRAP"- Sylvania cellophane and 
SYLPHCASE’ 3-C Casings 





OGT’S meat products have a well-earned 
reputation for quality. They are carefully 
selected in the first place, carefully. proc- 
essed, then carefully packaged. Q Vogt’s 
“Onlee” Ham is packaged in Sylvania’s 
SYLPHCASE 3-C Casing. These casings have 
distinct advantages — thinner wall, greater 
strength, full transparency, uniform stuffing 
capacity. They are odorless and tasteless and have 
splendid keeping qualities. For packing Butts and 
other whole meats Vogt uses SYLPHRAP-Sylvania 
cellophane. The consumer sees at a glance the quality 
of the product, and the product itself is kept fresh and 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














flavorful. Thus Sylvania has a distinct service to ren- 
der to the meat packer.  SYLPHCASE 3-C for pack- 
aging sausage and prepared meat. @ SYLPHRAP- 
Sylvania cellophane for packaging hams, butts and 
other whole meats. 


Manufactured by 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Executive and Sales Offices: 122 East 42nd Street, New York Works: Fredericksburg, Va. 


Brancnes or Representatives: Atianta, Ga., 78 Marietta Street + Boston, Mass., 201 Devonshire Street 
Cuicaco, Iu., 427 W. Randolph Street + Daxtas, Tex., 809 Santa Fe Bldg. + Puura., Pa., 260 South Broad Street 
Paciric Coast Acency: Blake, Moffitt & Towne + Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
Canapian Acency: Victoria Paper and Twine Co., Ltd. . . . . . . . Toronto and Montreal 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Vol. 99, No. 19. Published every Saturday by The National Provisioner, Inc., 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill, Entered as second-class matter, Oct. 8, 1919, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription Price: United States, $3.00; Canada, $4.00. All foreign countries in Postal Union, $5.00. Single copies, 25 cents. 
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It takes skill to convert fresh pork into succulent, 
tasty ham, the aristocrat of meats. Skill... and 
the NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure! 


That’s the combination which always produces an 
even, eye-catching, appetizing pink color through- 
out the cut, mouth-melting tenderness, firm yet juicy 
texture and uniform mildness, free from over-cured 


or under-cured zones. 


And besides all that, the NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham 
Cure pre-seasons your product... because the 
flavor goes in with the cure! A savory, aromatic 
goodness, such as no amount of cooking skill can 
duplicate, permeates every morsel and fibre of the 
meat. That is why hams cured with NEVERFAIL 
are consistent sales leaders. 


Check with the many successful users. Or, better 
yet, let us make a demonstration in your own plant. 
Write us! 











MAYER’S 
SPECIAL 
SEASONINGS 


For every meat specialty 
there is a type of Mayer's 
Special Seasoning, expertly 
blended from the world's 
choicest natural spices. These 
formulas can be mixed to 
suit exactly the taste in your 
community. Let us consult 
with you to improve the sale 
of your meat specialties. 











WE LEAD... others must follow! 
H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





Canadian Sales Office: 159 Bay S&., Toronto. Canadian Plant: Windsor, Ontario 


Week Ending November 5, 1938 
































The Cincinnati Butohers' Supply Corp., 
2145 Central Parkway, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


October 10, 1938 


Gentlemen: 


We have a complete "BOSS" Sausage-Making Outfit whioh 
we purchased from you sometime ago. 


It is our pleasure at this time to advise you that we 
are satisfied with this equipment in every respect, We are con- 
vinced that "BOSS" Machines are designed in line with latest 
scientific developments and correctly built to give the best 
efficiency. 


Our No. 80 "BOSS" Silent Cutter outs meat finer and 


we get a much better yield than we have obtained from any other 
outter that we have ever used. 


Yours very truly, 














The Sunny South Kept “Sunny’ 


From a very small beginning, and by 
diligent application to the development of 
his business, R. L. Zeigler, Bessemer, Ala- 
bama, is making steady progress and is 
enjoying an increased demand for his 
products. 


Recognizing the necessity of using the 
very best equipment to obtain maximum 
yield and high grade products at least 
cost, Mr. Zeigler is a consistent user of 
“BOSS” Machinery and Equipment. 


In his plant, as will be seen, he has 
installed a No. 80 “BOSS” Silent Cutter, 
a No. 452 “BOSS” Grinder, a No. 16 
“BOSS” Mixer, two 200 lb. “BOSS” Stuf- 
fers, and Stuffing Table, and other 
“BOSS” Equipment, all of which aids con- 
siderably in the development of this grow- 


ing business. 


Progressive sausage makers use the “BOSS” for 


Best Or SatTisFACTORY SERVICE 


824 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards 
Chicago, Illinois 





Mfr. *‘BOSS” Machines for Killing, 
General Office: 2145 CENTRAL 
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Lay Packing Co., Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, believes in discarding obsolete equip- 
ment that has passed its time of giving 
maximum service, and replacing it with 
the most improved and profitable develop- 


ments. 


This accounts for the success this com- 
pany has enjoyed thruout the many years 


it has been in business. 
In the accompanying illustration you 
ment in which a complete installation of 


“BOSS” Rendering Equipment is bringing 


them large returns on their investment. 








see their modernized rendering depart- . 
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Lay Packine Co. 
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i) 
PORK AND B ven 
OFFICE Ano PLANT 400-402 \2e MARMET © 
Price JOMANEBON CITY TERA 
Knoxvitcte, Tenn 


October 20, 1938 


The Cincinnati Butchers' Supply Corp., 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


The "BOSS" Renderiny, Fquipment which we installed 
in our plant sometime aro has proved itself to be a very 
profitable investment both from the standpoint of labor 
saving as well as the results obtained. 


We are firm believers in keeping our plant up to 
date and replacing obsolete equipment whenever newer develop- 
ments will show greater returns. The new installation is 
another step forward in this direction; we have found it to 
be entirely satisfactory and are highly pleased with the 
quality product it turns out. 


Yours truly, 


LAY PACKING CO. 








1 | There is a “BOSS” for every department in your plant to assure you 


ing, | Sausage Making, Rendering 


RAL PARKWAY, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Week Ending November 5, 1938 





Best Of SatTisFAcTorRY SERVICE 


SiISUPPLY CORPORATION 


1972-2008 Central Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 























wet 


One thing to remember about packaging meats 
and other moist foods is this. Ordinary papers 
cannot withstand moisture. They lose heart and 
disintegrate when they get wet. Patapar is 
different. It is amazingly strong when wet. Soak it ¢ oO « 


strone en 


in water and see! Patapar has other virtues, too. It is 
GREASE-PROOF, odorless, tasteless. And it can be 
beautifully printed. If you want samples, write and re 
tell us the nature of the product you are packaging. 














Moisture won’t hurt 
this bacon wrapper 
. it’s Patapar! 








Paterson Parchment Paper Company ° Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California 
Branch Offices: 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois + 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment 


INSOLUBLE +¢ GREASE-PROOF - ODORLESS 
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AD MODERN Ao TOMORROW * ADELMANN TAM BOILER 


The pioneer of modern ham retainers still leads the field. 







Made of Cast Al minum, Tirined : je yh pnel Metal, and 
Nirosta (Stainless) Steel, in Boilers offer the 
most complete li 


Your old retainers have substantial trade-in values. Ask for 
free booklet “The Modern Method” giving full information. 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory — Port Chester, New York 
Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Representative: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 


HMMM \N.6U/ChLU/dLW DLE 
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ARMOUR ana COMPANY 





ONE OF THE 13 INSTALLATIONS IN 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY PLANTS 


The Lixate installation illustrated here is the tenth unit installed by Armour and Company. This 
leading meat packing company’s first Lixate installation was six units in Chicago. This was quickly 
followed by three units in Kansas City, the Peoria, Ill., unit (illustrated here), and three units in 


Omaha. Two more units are being planned for the Baltimore plant of Armour and Company. 


2 LIXATE ? 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR MAKING BRINE 
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CONTINUES TO INSTALL 
LIXATE BRINE SYSTEMS 


Armour's Star Ham — “The Ham What Am” — 
relies upon the purity of this “fixed quality” brine 








Armour and Company’s Star Hams are nationally 
known as “The Ham What Am.” In addition to 
normal operating departments, three special techni- 
cal divisions are constantly seeking new and better 
methods and processes. These are the Research, 
Engineering and Quality Control Departments. 

The Lixate Process was exhaustively tested by all 
three. It was studied for engineering soundness and 
economy. Its brine was examined for clearness, and 
for purity both as measured by chemical standards 
and freedom from bacteria. As a result of this most 
thorough test, fifteen Lixate units are operating or 
are being installed in Armour plants. 


No matter how big an industrial plant may be, 





INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, 


GENERAL OFFICES: SCRANTON, PA., and NEW YORK CITY ¢ SALES OFFICES: Buffalo, N.Y. « 


Pittsburgh, Pa. © Newark, N.J. © New York, N.Y. 
REFINERIES: Watkins Glen, N. Y . 


Richmond, Va. 
Ludlowville, N. Y. . 


Avery Island, La. . 


no matter how small it is, no matter what use it 
makes of brine, the Lixate Process never fails to 
make remarkable economies. It saves in the cost of 
handling salt, in making brine, and in distributing 
brine. Packers also report savings up to 10% and 20% 
in the amount of salt required. Savings are in ad- 
dition to better brine—pure and crystal clear, always 
fully saturated. 

The Lixate Process for Making Brine is a develop- 
ment of the International Salt Research Laboratory 
and its Engineering department. It can save money 
in your plant. Write for the Lixate Book, picturing 
many installations and describing its operation in de- 
tail. International Salt Company, Inc., Scranton, Pa. 


THE AUTOMATIC OPERATION THAT 
PROVIDES FOUR-WAY SAVINGS 


Automatic operation of the Lixate Process, producing 
fully saturated brine of utmost quality and clearness, is 
shown by this diagram. Rock Salt flows from a hopper, 
by gravity, to the Lixator. Water is admitted by a spray 
nozzle, and flows, by gravity, through the salt bed. Fresh 
water dissolves salt, becoming saturated brine, which is 
self-filtered, and flows by gravity to the brine storage 
tank. Flow of salt, water and saturated brine are regulated 


by positive automatic control. 


INC. 


Philadelphia, Pa. © Boston, Mass. « Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta,Ga. «© New Orleans,La. © Cincinnati, Ohio * St. Louis, Mo. 
MINES: Retsof, N.Y. © Detroit, Mich. © Avery Island, La. 
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Cricago 
July 6, 1938 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensi) Co, 
111 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Tllinois 
ttentio sE. Hiles 
Gentlemen: 
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Squipment in the Preparation of our Products 
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@luminum kettles we purchased from you. 
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Battery of “Wear-Ever” —— 
Jacketed Kettles in eo 
at The Foell Packing Co. 


Characteristic of a 
from all over the aap is 
Mr. Foell’s statement, oo 
have given us more genuine ome 
faction and dependable eaten 
than the ‘Wear-Ever’ mosicnsenene 
Kettles we purchased wn 
For equal outietenton an 

economy, you too will 
“Wear-Ever” Steam Jashate 
Kettles. Our new catalog ite 
complete specifications. ae 
to THE ALUMINUM appa 
Urenstzt Co. Desk 811, 11 

Street, New yoo to bes 
(Offices In All Principa 
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A FULL BOWED CURING PILE faith 

DRED TOAMICROSCOPICALCHSTA Fh) 

Caring ingredients Always Uniform 
MADE IN AMERICA 


lig ~ 
(yf 
it me at _8 8, 


An Approved Curing Salt 


The PRAGUE PERCENTAGE 
SCALE is the soundest, best scale 
for your purpose that can be built. 
It is practically rust proof; it is 
definitely a balance scale, not a 
spring scale. It is satisfactory in 
every place where it has been 
used. Look at the facts and do 
not listen to too much sales talk. 
We will send our scale on guar- 
antee of satisfaction. Proof of its 
value is in its using. 








~~ * 1 











PRAGUE POWDER 


Registered U.S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 


PRAGUE POWDER is a dry pickle. It is totally soluble 
immediately it enters your brine to make your second pickle. 
It has the power of deep penetration. Prague Powder acts 
differently from any cure that is offered to you. It is nota 
mechanical mixture of salt and curing materials. Prague 
Powder is the total of all curing materials dissolved in water, 
boiled and dried at high heat on our Prague Powder rolls, 
which changes the character of the cure —changes its action 
in the meat. It is a pre-prepared substance, entirely different 
from any other cure offered. 


Good packers are selective. They listen to reason. They 
cannot be swayed by too much sales talk. Prague Powder 
is immediately available as a color fixative when it enters 
your ham under pressure of our Big Boy pump. You should 
not be deceived about these scientific matters; if you are 
interested you can find the truth. | Ask the men who use 
Prague Powder. 


You are going into the Fall trade, making hams for slicing 
and frying; making hams for baking and the ‘Ready to Eat”’ 
ham for family use. We suggest that these products be made 
on the very best plan that is available. 


Take your green ham and pump in 6, 8 or 10% Prague 
Powder Pickle. When your hams go into the smokehouse see 
that all this added pickle is smoked out. 


This page answers thousands of questions you asked us at 
our factory during the Packers’ Convention. 











THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-31 West 37th Street, Chicago, II]linois 


Eastern Factory: 35 Eighth St., Passaic, N. J. 
Canadian Factory and Offices: 1 Industrial St., Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 
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GENUINE 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


SPECIAL 
LARD LINER PARCHMENT 


SUPER 
LARD LINER PARCHMENT 


GENUINE 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
CRINKLED 


WUN DER BAR 
GENUINE GREASEPROOF 


* 
WHITE HAM PAPER 
® 
GOLD STANDARD CRINKLED 
‘is 
D-O-K 
* 
WET WAXED 


we 
WHITE OILED 
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PAPERS 


FOR PACKERS 








VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
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Lasts Longer 


and Is Easier to Keep Clean 
- « « e It pays to specify .... 


‘“HALLOWELL” 








Packing Plant Equipment 
“Hallowell” steel equipment is a long-time in- 
vestment ... one that will give full value for 


every cent you spend. It’s made to stand the 
rough and careless treatment of your employees 
. . it will wear and wear and wear. 


And... it’s so easy to wash up, it can be kept 
to meet sanitation requirements with very little 
effort for there is an absence of porous spots or 
cracks to catch and hold the dirt... no hard- 
to-clean corners that kill your workers’ time. 


*‘Hallowell’”’ offers many other advantages as 
well. The complete line is shown in our cata- 
log, a 40-page book prepared exclusively for 
Packing Plant executives. Write for your copy. 
ou? B 6 
® ® &*@ 











STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 





BRANCHES JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BRANCHES 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
DETROIT BOX sso ST. Louis 
INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE FRENCH OJL MILL 


MACHINERY CO. 
offers 
The latest and most efficient devel- 
opments in RENDERING EQUIPMENT. 
Also 
SOLVENT EXTRACTION EQUIPMENT 

















THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. is 
continually “getting the bid’’ because here’s an out- 
fit that makes good its boast of “‘latest and most effi- 
cient developments in Rendering Equipment.” 


A few months ago, The DETROIT RENDERING 

snstnens ak Geaaiiaens. tle diaiiien PLANT chose FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY 
elte ’ i ’ r : ‘ 

rendered material is delivered automat- almost exclusively wequp theis saacers " etructure. 

ically to the presses. Their specifications demanded “highest possible yields 

at lowest production costs ... under 100% sanitary, 


REND E Ht | N G fi A C uu | N 3 0 y efficient operating conditions.”” Now, this same plant 


reports: 
FRENCH Curb Presses and Horizontal 
and Vertical Cookers 
offer better yields, fin- 
er product, lower 
costs and increased 
capacities. 


View of Detroit Rendering Plant showing 


“Only 114 minutes are required to transfer 3,000 Ibs. 
of material from the tank to melter. Each of three 
melters is filled to its 12,000 lb. capacity in 22 min- 
utes. Cooking time varies from 3 to 3) hours. Presses 
are filled with 1,500 lbs. of drained cracklings by two 
workers in 5 minutes... and cake is removed after 
pressing, in the same time. Three men cook and 
press 72,000 Ibs. of material in a single day!’’ 






With the improved new FRENCH OIL MILL MA- 
CHINERY, material is neither handled nor exposed 
to the air from the time it is ground and blown into 
the cookers until operator removes the cakes as they 
are discharged from the press. 


Send us your particular requirements today and let 
us‘ outline a plan to increase your output and lower 
VERTICAL COOKER é é ' 
<< FRENCH CURB PRESS your production costs! 





FRENCH 
HORIZONTAL 
COOKER 
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Quality Supreme 


WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW 


AN ALL AMERICAN PRODUCT 
made by 
AMERICAN WORKMEN 
2 


MANUFACTURED in different styles and 


sizes, namely: reversible two-cutting sides — one- 


> 





* \ 
», 
te, \ 





et Pe . : 
1683-14" HOLES! sided with a solid hub — angle or straight V-shaped 
NO. 6 C-D SUPERIOR PLATE Tapered Holes. 


DO YOU KNOW that all the large Meat Packers and 75% of 
the leading Sausage Manufacturers in this country are using C.D. reversible 
grinder plates, O.K. Knives with changeable blades or C.D. TRIUMPH Knives 
with changeable blades? They made impartial tests with other makes of plates 
and knives to determine the best knife or plate for their particular needs, 
bearing in mind efficiency, durability and economy. And they unanimously 
agreed that C.D. Plates, C.D. Cut-More Knives and O.K. Knives are without 


peers or equals and choose them for standard equipment. 








The p C-D< Triumph 


TRADE MARK 





EVERLASTING LONG LIFE GRINDER PLATE 
HAS NO EQUAL 


Guaranteed for 10 years. Will outwear 4 other Hard Steel Plates regardless of make or 
style. Guaranteed against resharpening or resurfacing expenses for 5 years. Made for all 





For ¢ 
Cleve! 
Stand 
with 4 


All | 
qual 
Ww ill 

Cut: 
from 





THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS | S 
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O.K. NO. 5 


KNIVES SUPERIOR 
NO. 6 KNIFE 
Showing one blade detached Showing one blade detached 
For Grinders Nos. 62 and 66 Enterprise, 61 Boss, 7-E For all makes of Grinders using an 854” diameter plate 
Cleveland, 66-B Buffalo. A-Knife for Sander or any other witha increased cutting surface, as the Superior No. 6 Angle 
a ag ‘wares elie Se ae Hole Reversible Plate—the No. 600 C. D. V. Plate—the 
Standard Grinder using a Plate 734” or 854” in diameter No. 6 C.D. Plate, or any other Plate with a 234” cutting 
with a 2” or 214” cutting surface. surface. : 


THE NEW C-D TRIUMPH KNIFE 


A new and improved unit of amazing efficiency and low cost! 





All four cutting blades in one interchangeable unit, offering distinct new advantages, increasing the 
quality of the product and reducing cost. Fully guaranteed to give satisfactory service or your money 
will be refunded. 

Cuts from 300,000 to 500,000 pounds of meat, depending upon the nature of the product cut. This is 
from 2 to 3 times the amount of meat other knives will cut on one set of blades. 





THE NEW C-D CUT MORE KNIFE 
WITH DETACHABLE BLADES 


Write for descriptive literature. 











We also stock feed-worms, studs, rings, steel rings for super plates, complete line (all makes and sizes) of 
solid knives, silent cutter knives, B. & K. knives with changeable blades, and sausage linking gauges. 
Send for full particulars. 


SALES CO. 2021 Grace St., Chicago, Illinois 
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KARO SYRUP 
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Or the fsking! 
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Maybe you were not at the Conven- 


tion—or perhaps you were. In either event the 


Be: a card reproduced here was distributed to tell at a 
. i: PURE ae glance the story of Cerelose. Many requests have 
me REFINED (223 . 

Bai; DEXTROSE = been made for more of these cards. We printed 
Be SUGAR 3 


another batch (in color) and will gladly send you 


a supply—no obligation of course. Just write to 












CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING co. 
NEW VORK,. U.S.A. 











4 a Se belagsiches.tetséctad. telat debsts 
TT ER erro 
a fot es | 
Excise See cau EE nats 


|) CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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IF MEAT ONLY WOULDN’T SHRINK— 


If meat did not lose in weight, Ford Charcoal Briquets 
would not be quite so important to meat packers. There 
are many other reasons, but many leading packers now use 
Ford Charcoal Briquets for this reason alone: they reduce 


shrinkage to a minimum. 


Ford Briquets are a prepared fuel—contain a minimum 
of moisture. They're highly compressed, nearly pure 
carbon and give a penetrating, dry type of heat. There- 
fore, the required amount of moisture is evaporated from 
the meat at lower temperatures and in shorter time, 


resulting in less loss of weight through dripping. 


~ 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
SC LAT Weal. . 
| 
~ | 
| 
| 
| 
H 


Sparkless, flameless, they produce an even, unblemished, 
satiny surface on meat that salesmen find easier to 
sell. Combined with sawdust, they give off a confrol- 
lable smoke. They are made from selected hardwoods and 
impart their own delicious, woodsy flavor. They are 
economical because of their great efficiency and easily 


saved after partial burning. 


Let us demonstrate how much weight you can save 


A free demonstration in your own smoke-house may lead you 
—as it has many other packers—to a of getting greater 
profits. Mail the coupon today. You'll not be obligated. Just 
watch for these advantages from using 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
| CHARCOAL BRIQUETS 
| By-Products Division Dearborn, Michigan 
| 


Please have your representative telephone for a 
demonstration appointment. 














| Telephone -_ 
1. QUICK HEATING OF SMOKE-HOUSE | 

| Address 
2. RAPID DRYING 3. LESS SHRINKAGE | 

| City State 
4. BETTER MEAT COLOR 5. IMPROVED FLAVOR EI ESE OES J 
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SUTHE! 


It’s an accepted fact now that packages with the 
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It’s the carton that greets your public 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 
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You can’t be too particular about it. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


"Was product deserves | 
the PLUS of a 


rol 
Quality Gon | 
STOCKINETTE 


/ The difference in stockinette quality varies as greatly as | 
the difference between your product and your competitors’. 
To safeguard and enhance this difference, your product \\: 
deserves the best stockinette onthe market . . . and you 
are getting the best for less when you buy from CAHN! 
Service-PLUS, quality-PLUS, protection-PLUS and the 
PLUS of sales-compelling quality of your hams, bacon, 
smoked and fresh meats spells the difference between 
profit and loss. 














Be sure to order your next lot of stockinettes from CAHN 
and be sure! Our centrally-located mill offers spot 
shipments from our large stock to your plant. Write us 
your needs and let us quote you prices! 


bho 


STATE 1637 
222 W. ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 

Selling Agent for 


THE ADLER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI OHIO 
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ome 
STOP RUNNING AROUND IN CIRCLES 
WITH YOUR CASING PROBLEMS—COME 
DIRECT TO THE INDEPENDENT 





AS ALWAYS— 
, 
















AT r YOUR SERVICE 





SHEEP-HOG-BEEF CASINGS 
Shur-Stitch SEWED CASINGS 
SPECIAL HEREFORD FLOUR 


INDEPENDENT CASING CO. 


1335 WEST FORTY SEVENTH STREET - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
LONDON e NEW YORK . CHICAGO * WELLINGTON 
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WILSON & CO.’S 


».-Q@ product 


Sausage Manufacturers, using Natural 
Casings, acknowledge their pre-eminence 
as thoroughly satisfactory containers. 
Natural Casings are quickly and con- 
veniently adaptable to all individual and 


special requirements, assuring: 


BETTER YIELDS 
NATURAL SAUSAGE FLAVOR 
SUPERIOR APPEARANCE 


PROTECTION TO FLAVOR 
AND CONTENTS 


BETTER QUALITY 


Wilson & Co., with a natural source of 
supply, has perfected Natural Casing 
production to a high degree. 


Wilson's Natural Beef, Sheep, Hog and 
Sewed Casings are produced under close 
expert supervision. A wide assortment is 
available to meet all manufacturing re- 
quirements. Extensive distribution facili- 


ties assure prompt deliveries. 


a. ae 
[WILSON & Co 
— ww 


4100 South Ashiand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Branches ond Plants in all principal cities 





IN EVERY WAY SAUSAGE IS 
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NATURAL CASINGS 


of nature 


GRAND CANYON 


The inspiring grandeur of Arizona's mighty can- 
yon of the Colorado holds true perfection of 
form and color in Nature. 

Miles deep and wide, its design began cen- 
turies before the coming of man when great | 
seas covered the continent. Then, with the re- | 
ceding of roaring waters Nature began the K | 
gigantic task of carving the huge chasm that . | 
thrills all who view its breath-taking immensity, 
beauty and dignity. 

Mankind has developed and prospered 
through the countless generosities of Nature. 

Through constant study and application of these 
bounties still further advancements will be made 
for the betterment of all mankind. 








BEST IN NATURAL CASINGS 
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THE BEST CURE 
FOR YOUR 


“Be There’s more to a cure than just the ingredients. It is experience and 


skill and the selection of the ingredients that gives a ham a real 
reputation for over-the-counter sales! 


Solvay Nitrite of Soda in your cure backs up your skill and experience. It 
helps maintain the quality of your finished pork products by preventing 
variations in flavor, color and tenderness. 


Solvay’s rigid manufacturing standards assure you a product that does not 
vary in quality. U.S.P. Grade Nitrite of Soda is approved by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, B.A.I. Solvay Nitrite of Soda conforms 
to all U. S. Pharmaceutical specifications. 


Packers, large and small, throughout the country have found 
that Solvay Nitrite of Soda produces consistently better results, 





IAW 


either in their own cures or in prepared cures . . . that Solvay . ; 
Nitrite of Soda is the secret of better-over-the-counter sales. “nite 


Write for information on Solvay Nitrite of Soda today. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI «¢ CLEVELAND «+ DETROIT 
NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK «+ PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS * SYRACUSE 
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CARDAMON 


MUSTARD 


CORIANDER 


4 snes > ' 


CLOVES 


RED PEPPER 


nUTMEG 
cinnamon 
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LUHITE PEPPER 


SAVORY 


SPICE TRADE 


ASSOCIATION 





ALLSPICE 


MARJORAM 


GINGER 


PAPRIKA 
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Says C. D. EBERHART 


DD to the long and rapidly growing 
list of enthusiastic Kold-Hold users, 
Mr. C. D. Eberhart, progressive meat 
distributor of Dayton, Ohio. 


Instead of his driver icing his truck at 
frequent intervals, he now “cold charges” 
his Kold-Hold unit in the garage at night 
and gets away to a fast start next morning. 


Kold-Hold units maintain “cooler 
room” temperatures at all times. Meats 
do not lose their “bloom” ...do not 
become slimy or sticky . . . do not need 
trimming. Therefore, they bring better 
prices and hold trade profitably. 


Get the facts on this amazingly modern 
method of refrigeration today. Write for 
our new illustrated catalog, just off press. 


KOLD-HOLD MANUFACTURING CO. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


cs BUSINESS 


_ppLivers FRESE 
RM CONDITION 




















TRUCK REFRIGERATION 
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OF CRANE 


SCREWED FITTINGS 


ARE FOUND FIT* 


Sipe precise manufacturing methods that ac- 


count for such a high standard of perfection in 


the production of Crane Screwed fittings are your 


assurance of superior performance—even in Crane 


jICRANE 


CRANE CO. MICHIGAN 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS 


CRANE SCREWED FITTINGS 
FOR 
MEAT PACKING PLANTS 


Crane’s line of fittings includes 
not merely the few hundred types 
and sizes in most common use, 


but a total of more than 10,000 


Separate and distinct items in cast 


and malleable iron. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 83 





ELBOWS-—-90° 67'.° 600 TEES 
45° 300 ??',0 4o { 
5%°, Street, Long 
Side Outlet, Drop, Hut 

© 2 

- —_ 
BUSHINGS PLUGS 
Tabilel Maal 6 delelelsmmmns | 


centric, Double Topped B 
A CRANE FITTING FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
fittings showr . y 


ferent t¢ 
f 


—_— 4 h | ; 


fittings for the most common services. For greater 
piping satisfaction, specify Crane-Equipment 
throughout, because—in fittings as in valves— 


IT'S WHATS INSIDE THAT COUNTS/ 


VALVES «+ FITTINGS + PIPE 


PLUMBING - HEATING > PUMPS 


* Details in folder 
available upon 
request, 
ILLINOIS 


AVE., CHICAGO, 


IN ALL MARKETS 





\ y 






COUPLINGS — Right UNION FITTINGS 


20°e 450 


Red ai 


YIN 


White), bh 


ket ype 


NIPPLES 


Fe 


Round and Round in Canco Cans 


reflecting the quality that’s in them. Tell 


Here are a few of the many round cans of 
various types Canco makes for the meat 
packing industry. They are all lithographed- 
on-metal, so that they stay clean and attrac- 


tive ... helping to make sales grow by 


us what products you have that you would 
like to make more popular, and we shall be 
glad to submit suggested container designs 


and estimates. 
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CATTLE | HOGS 






A WIDE ASSORTMENT DESIRABLE WEIGHTS 
OF NATIVE AND AND QUALITY FOR 


WESTERN BEEVES Buy your supply of Live Stock at YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 


It is the second largest market in total receipts 
One of the largest shipping markets 


Account of the large assortment of all classes of live stock, buyers are able 
to obtain just the kind and number of head of stock they desire without 
having to fill out loads with a few head of the kind they do not want. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 


Located at the front door of the corn belt and it is also the gateway from 
the west to the east. 


RAILROAD SERVICE 
We have fast stock trains leaving the St. Louis National Stock Yards 
daily for all points in the east, north, south and southeast. These trains 
are scheduled to run to Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
without feed. New York and other seaboard points with but one feed. 


ORDER BUYERS 
We have a large number of skilled order buyers purchasing all classes of 
livestock on orders. These order buyers are all registered with the govern- 
ment and bonded. 


GOVERNMENT SUPERVISED 
These yards are under the U.S. Packers and Stock Yards Act. All buying 
and selling is under supervision of government agencies and the highest 
ethical trading practices are in effect. All scales are tested regularly under 
government supervision. 


We shall appreciate your buying on this market. 
Come yourself or place your orders with one of 
our many order buyers. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS CO. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


























CALVES reine’ Bo laa 


LARGEST CALF MAR- - vd vou ¥# * 
KET IN THE UNITED 

STATES — DESIRABLE 
WEIGHTS and QUALITY 


HAVE PROVEN MOST 
SATISFACTORY 
TO THE TRADE 
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MANY PACKERS 


are using this BLISS BOX for shipping their fresh 
and smoked meats, pork loins, dressed poultry, 
lard, butterine, soap powder and similar 
products. 









BLISS BOXES 


are the strongest, safest fibre 
containers available. All four 
corners are reinforced .with 
double thickness of board, 
which gives them extra 
strength both in storage and 
transit. They require 11% 
to 20% less material. Their 
unique construction often per- 
mits use of lighter weights of 
board. They save money in 
cost of material and freight 
charges. 


The BLISS POWER 
LIFT TOP STITCHER 


B LI S ‘ wire stitches the tops of Bliss Boxes, making a 
uniformly secure closure. A screw driver or 


BOXES stitch remover will remove the stitches with 


no damage to the box. 
are quickly assem- 
bled as needed on 
the Bliss Box 
Stitcher. This ma- 
chine is also built 
with post for bot- 
tom stitching of 
Regular Slotted 
Containers. 





Bliss Heavy Duty Box Stitcher 


Complete information regarding Bliss Boxes and equipment for 
assembling and sealing them may be obtained from 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





CHICAGO, II7 W. Harrison Street PHILADELPHIA, 5th and Chestnut Streets 
BOSTON, 185 Summer Street SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
CINCINNATI, 344i St. Johns Place SEATTLE, Harry W. Brintnall Co. 


Bliss Power Lift Top Stitcher 
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More Profit for yOu, Mr. PACKER! 


Increased yield of fat. 


Higher protein cracklings. 
Forty per cent lower grinding cost. 


And the most sanitary inedible rendering de- 
partment make this the most profitable manner 
in which to render offal, bone, etc. 


We are in position to furnish both larger 
and smaller units; also complete hog and beef 
killing equipment. 


Let us quote on your requirements. 


NO PERCOLATOR! NO PRESS! 


THE JOHN J 


The success of most manufacturers is due to 
efficient operations. 


In business, success means to be able to 
operate at a profit. 


To do this today you must keep up to date 
with your equipment and get the maximum 
return from your offal. 


The plant illustrated above will do this for 
you without question. 


With our complete system you do not see 
the offal, bone, etc., after it leaves the Hasher 
and Crusher until the finished products, tallow 
and cracklings, are discharged for storage. 


NO MESS! MORE PROFIT! 


. DUPPS CO. 


RENDERERS’ MACHINERY 


AMERICAN BLDG. 


MEAT PACKERS AND <aU JA 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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DRY ESSENCE OF NATURAL SPICES 





PUTTING COLOR 
UNDER CONTROL 


For perfect control of casing coloring operations, 
PEACOCK Brand Casing Colors are now avail- 
able in tablet form, and also in individual pre- 
weighed cellophane packages. 


Both tablets and packages contain the same inten- 
sely brilliant Peacock Color that has been famous 
for years in bulk form. The Cellophane-packaged 
color is packed by precision machinery, in all sized 
units from I gram to I ounce per package. For 
those who demand the ultimate in convenience, 
accuracy and economy, this new packaged color 
provides the perfect solution. Dissolving action is 
speedy and complete. Variations in the color of 
your product are a thing of the past. You use 
exactly the same amount of color every time. Waste 
and loss through inaccurate measurement or spill- 
ing is a thing of the past. And with the color in 
powdered form, dissolving action is speedy and 
complete. 


Stange’s Color Tablets, which revolutionized cas- 
ing coloring operations at the time of their intro- 
duction, are equally dependable, give correspond- 
ing insurance against inaccuracy and waste. 


For perfect control of coloring operations, merely 
count the units to be colored, count the bags of 
color or color tablets to be used, and IF YOU CAN 
COUNT YOU CAN’T GO WRONG! Ask for 
prices! 


New York Representative: Leeben Chemical Co., 
389 Washington St., New York City 






PEACOCK BRAND CERTIFIED CASING COLORS 


STANGE PRODUCTS 














PUTTING CURING 
UNDER CONTROL 


STANGE Curing Tablets provide a revolutionary 
method of controlling curing operations. Regard- 
less of the cure you use, this Stange Product offers 
better control, better product, and better profits— 
without excessive cost! 


Curing cost in using these tablets is approximately 
‘ec per hundred weight, as against 2c with ordinary 
curing compounds. Savings to 75% in curing 
materials! 


Stange Curing Tablets are produced by modern, , 
accurate machinery. They never vary. If your 

employees can count they can produce a perfect 

cure. 


Stange Curing Tablets are a correct balance of 
nitrate and nitrite for regular fast cures. Stange 
Sodium Nitrite Tablets contain only pure sodium 
nitrite. Both tablets are absolutely pure, and no 
salt or filler is used in either case. 


Stange Curing Tablets are fully proven and fully 
guaranteed. They never deteriorate. They meet 
B.A.I. requirements. One tablet to 50 lbs. of meat 
does the job! Ask for samples! 

















2936-2540 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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IFFY CURING TABLETS © NITRITE TABLETS ¢ JIFFY CASING COLOR TABLETS ¢ MEAT BRANDING INKS 





CURING ann COLORING OPERATIONS 








PUTTING IDENTIFICA- 
TION UNDER CONTROL 


Protect your brand or trademark, assure continued 
consumer demand for your products, by identify- 
ing your products with Stange Meat Branding 
Inks. They assure legibility, attractiveness and 
permanence. Available in standard brown, and 
violet shades. Special colors blended to order. 


CONTROLLING 
APPEARANCE 


Sani-Close, the ideal protective seal for meats and 
meat products, is exclusively a product of Stange. 
Samples and working directions available without 
obligation. 


OTHER SPECIALTY 
PRODUCTS 


Other Stange Products, for better control of meat 
processing operations, include Baysteen, a basting 
material for hams, and Pure Maple Concentrate 
for development of cured meat flavor. All types of 
extracts, flavors and flavoring products available. 

















PUTTING SEASONING 
UNDER CONTROL 


For perfect control of seasoning operations, you 
need Dry Essence of Natural Spices. This distinc- 
tive Stange Seasoning contains the full, fine flavor 
of the finest natural spices in effective, easy-to-use 
form. All pith, fibre and foreign matter have been 
removed, and nothing that does not contribute to the 
fine flavor of the finished product is contained in this 
finer sausage seasoning. 


Used by progressive concerns throughout the meat 
packing industry, Stange Seasonings give perfect 
control of flavor because seasoning concentration 
never varies, uniform blends are always assured, 
and perfect distribution of flavor is obtained. 
Stange Seasoning dissolves and spreads its flavor to 
all parts of the batch. Available in individual spice 
flavors, regular blends for all types of products, 
and special blends to suit your individual require- 
ments. 


The extra flavor, piquant goodness and appetizing 
tang of STANGE Seasoning in your product will 
give your product a really fine flavor and make 
your sales volume a real record breaker. And the 
low cost of using STANGE Seasoning will amaze 
you. Get the details! 





Stange Co. 


923 E. 3rd ST., 






1250 SANSOME ST., 
SAN FRANCISCO 


In Canada: J. H. STAFFORD INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


LOS ANGELES 24 HAYTER ST., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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HEADLINES FROM YOUR PACK AGES 








FOOD INDUSTRY SERVED BY MORE 
THAN 100 WESTINGHOUSE OFFICES 





Almost as convenient to you as the corner grocery is a 
Westinghouse office or a Westinghouse distributor ready 
to answer your electrical needs. Men trained in the re- 
quirements of the food industry are instantly available... 
to counsel with you and your machinery builders in the 
selection of electric drives...to repair a push-button 
switch ...or to improve your lighting facilities. 

Electric service of this kind is especially important in the 
food industry, where even a slight delay may wreck distri- 
bution schedules, and cause the loss of perishable goods 
waiting to be processed. 


Insure yourself against these possibilities by specifying 
“Westinghouse” for every electrical requirement, and by . 
depending upon Westinghouse for maintenance and repair 

work. Call the local office or distributor, or write to Westing- 
.: house Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF THE FOOD INDUSTRY 





_ J-93768 


A FEW TYPICAL PRODUCTS FROM THE COMPLETE LINE OF 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
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° ham molds and meat loaf molds are made 
@ of a special aluminum alloy which is tough 
| and gives good service. Molds are easy to 


wash, stay bright and will not pit. 





WE KNOW HOW TO MAKE PRACTICAL 
EQUIPMENT BECAUSE WE ARE EXPERTS 
IN THE MANUFACTURE OF MEAT SPE- 
CIALTIES AND MADE MEAT PRODUCTS 
BEFORE WE MADE MOLDS. 






















Foot 
press 


im operated 
for ham 


pores ead cylin- 

ders. sers say ter on the 

4h is a mee outfit. MOLD ket. Mod 
resses hams right. : market. Moder- 
Noth: gaye for making round oat: dia. ia 
out of order. Rea- boiled hams with P ¥ 


sonable in price, 











A NEW cost. None bet- 


straight ends and 
skin on. A money 
maker. No waste 
when slicing. 


Serfection 
Meat Press 


Not only hams, but all boneless cuts of 
beef, pork, veal and mutton can be 
shaped in this press and filled in round, 
square or rectangular cylinders for 
cooking, ready for Cellulose casings. 


Manufacturers of canned meats will 
instantly recognize the possibilities of 
this new press. Hams and other meats 


press shaped and cooked in cylinders 
before placing in cans for further pro- 
cessing, assure a definitely better canned 


meat product with no excess juices. 


PERFECTION MEAT LOAF MOLDS 


Made in practical 
shapes and sizes. 
Loaves cooked 
and cooled under 
constant spring 
pressure have 
better appearance 
and finer texture 
with no jelly 
pockets. 





Fills loaves 
right at less 


Our many cus- 
tomers say they 
wouldn’t be 
without it. 





EASY WAY 
LOAF FILLER 


Write for particulars-Buy direct and save money 


C. T. LENZKE & COMPANY 


1439 WEST GRAND BLVD. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Makers of the World’s Most Practical Equipment for Making Hams and Meat Loaves. 
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UNITED'S. 


r A T. &, Teo e 
BLOCK BAKED 


CORKBOARD 


UNITED’S B. B. Corkboard is different. For every sheet is uniformly 
Block Baked not only externally, but also by a patented process of inter- 
nal application of controlled heat. Increased strength of the corkboard 
is maintained by reenforced granule support throughout the mass, 
thereby preventing charred surfaces, green centers, and breakdown of 
the cork granules. Every sheet possesses the same, high insulating value, 
thus assuring far longer life. And it costs no more. 


UNITED 


CORK COMPANIES 


KEARNY NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 







Large Meat Cooler 
Room—U NITED’S 


Insulation 





SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


Albany, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburgh, Pa 
Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, Ohio New Orleans, La. Rock Island, tl. 
Boston, Mass. Hartford, Conn. New York, N.Y St. Louis, Mo ‘ 
Buffalo, N.Y. Indianapolis, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. Waterville, Me. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Manufactured under the following patents: No. 
1,690,449 dated Nov. 6, 1928 and No. 1,921,231 
dated Aug. 8, 1933. Other Patents Pending. 












the rich sausage market with a 


JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER 


Go after those profits that the sausage industry holds for 


YOU! Your armament requirements are few, but they must 
be the very latest, most formidable weapons of their kind to do 
the right kind of a job. 


Lead off your attack with a JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER 

. .1t incorporates the most advanced, most thoroughly 
MODERN sausage-cooking methods known to the industry. 
The JOURDAN offers and guarantees remarkable, exclusive 
results because of its patented circulating, percolating cook- 
ing action. It produces superior product at all times; it 
gives substantial savings in shrink; it operates at lower cost 
and requires less time than ordinary methods. Don’t let the 
obsolete steam box or cooking vat hog your profits and waste 
part of your sausage investment . . . learn the way to better 
sausage at greater profit with a JOURDAN PROCESS 
COOKER. Cook or cook and color either on track cage or 
floor truck in a single operation under full automatic control! 


Write today for complete information. 


JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER CO. 


814-32 West 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Western Office: 3223 San Leandro St., Oakland, Calif. 
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Why does it seem as 
though you see something new in 
cans every day? It’s partly because 
our development department and re- 
search laboratories have been able 

to create new economical ways to pack more and 

more products in tin. 

Maybe you've been thinking that a can would be 
the perfect container for your product. It would 
cut your shipping costs, cut down your losses on 
breakage and spoilage. It could be displayed better 
in the store—BUT—how about the cost—and is 
the product adaptable to metal packaging? 














That’s where we come in. We can answer those 


questions. Our research laboratories and develop- 
ment department are constantly working on such 
things as new linings, better closures, more con- 
venient shapes, sizes, and the like. Often an en- 
tirely new type of container is designed to meet 
some specific need. Then, again, a simple change 
in an existing container has been responsible for 
new sales impetus. 

Why not get in touch with our nearest office 
and let us know what you have in mind. Our 
complete facilities are available to you, without 
obligation. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CUMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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WHY MAKE 
BETTER SHORTENING? 


Every manufacturer strives to reduce costs by improv- 





















ing production methods. In some cases a double ad- 


vantage is gained, in that the product is improved, too. 


It’s that way with the Votator. The Votator was 
originally conceived as a faster, more efficient and 
more economical way to make shortening. The faci 


that the Votator also makes better shortening is merely 





an “accompanying advantage”. But it is apparently 
a BIG advantage, because today the largest-selling 
shortenings on the market are Votator-made brands, 


..- We'd like to give you the complete details. 


VOGT PROCESSES 


A Division of 


The Girdler Corporation 


Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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MOULD AND SHRINKAGE 


Lp 








WITH BAKER SYSTEM CONDITIONED AIR 


@ Too little moisture in the air causes shrinkage ; too 
much often results in mould. Both are costly — and 
both can be eliminated. BAKER System Conditioned 
Air gives you perfect automatic control over tem- 
perature, air circulation, AND humidity. You can 


regulate all three to suit the varying requirements of 





each department in the plant. Your products will 
look better, taste better, and command a higher price 
in a wider market. Low operating cost, long life, and 
trouble-free performance make BAKER units a profit- 
able investment. For full information, see a local 
BAKER representative, or write direct to the factory. 


J = ICE MACHINE CO.., INC. 


ENDURING QUALITY 
’ . 1514 Evans Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


Branch Factories; Fort Worth, Los Angeles, Seattle 
Eastern Sales: New York Central Sales: Chicago 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 


AUTHORITY ON MECHANICAL COOLING FOR OVER 30 YEARS 

















CORINCO PURE CORK LOW TEMPERATURE INSULATION 
CORINCO CORKBOARD for Flat Surfaces 
CORINCD CORK PIPE COVERING for Cold Lines 
CORINCO CORK LAGGING for Cylindrical Tanks 


Full information gladly furnished upon request 


CORK INSULATION COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44TH STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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RY =~ The MODERN refrigerant for 
= ce packing and transportation 
of meat. 


“DRY-ICE” is clean, 100% dependable and sur- 
prisingly economical! 


“DRY-ICE” actually s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s your refrig- 
erating dollar by protecting A-1 quality product 
until delivery; by saving salt cost in initial icing 
operation; by eliminating all re-icing stops in 
transit. 


Because “‘DRY-ICE” is so much more effective 
than other refrigerants, only small amounts are 
required . . . thus pay load is increased and de- 
livery cost per pound of meat is reduced. Low 
priced specially designed bunkers for refrigerator 
cars and trucks accommodate enough “DRY-ICE” 
to protect pre-cooled meats for any length of packer 
haul. “DRY-ICE”’ can also be placed in bags and 
suspended from center of refrigerator car to act as 
a “booster” refrigerant which creates uniformly 
cold temperature throughout and speeds up reduc- 
tion in temperature when doors are closed. 


“DRY-ICE” in barrels emphasizes most strongly 
the greatly beneficial effects of free carbon dioxide 
gas upon the meat. ‘‘DRY-ICE” actually ‘‘melts”’ 
into a pure, clean, healthful gas that completely 
blankets meat cuts and specialties and preserves 
meat color and benefits bloom of fresh meats. 


You'll find it to your decided advantage to check 
further into the many advantages of shipping 
“DRY-ICE” protected. WRITE TODAY! 


PURE CARBONIC 


INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK,N.Y. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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— by using two-thirds less Sawdust 
—eliminates need for attendant 


BOX 31 








ey 
Cuts Costs of Smoking | "7." 2" 


Here’s the final answer to smoke production for smoked meats. The M & R Automatic 
Smoker cuts costs, at the same time adds flavor and improves appearance of meats. . 
Eliminates fly ash; with clean fire pit and no ash on floor. Minimizes fire hazard. Cuts own men to install. 
smoking time and provides constant density of smoke, because sawdust is fed evenly Start saving money in 
over a constant confined flame that “roasts and toasts’’ rather than burns. Made to fit 
any smoke house and takes very little space. Write for illustrated folder. 


M & R AUTOMATIC SMOKER COMPANY  cpeedibniampdienaee a 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 











f TWO WEEKS’ » 


FREE TRIAL 


ing story we invite 
packers to take advan- 
tage of our two weeks’ 
free trial. Takes8 tol0 
man-hours by your 


your smoke house — 
improve the flavor and 




















CONTINENTAL STANDARD A.C. MOTOR 











Standard equipment with leading manufacturers of 
packinghouse machinery. See CONTINENTAL be- 
fore you buy! 











Continental Electric E., Inc. 


Main Office: 325 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. e Chicago Office: 510 N. Dearborn St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF MOTORS AND GENERATORS TO 500 HORSE POWER. 


CONTINENTAL 
MOTORS 


Especially designed and built for Meat Pack- 
ing, Sausage Manufacturing and Rendering 
plants. The standard A.C. Continental Motor 
(illustrated) is only one of a complete line of 
efficient, compact heavy-duty motors. Other 
types, such as totally enclosed, fan cooled, ex- 
plosion proof, geared motor, motor generator, 
etc., are available for every condition or require- 
ment in the meat plant. 

Used by outstanding members of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and other progressive 
packers from coast to coast, CONTINENTAL in- 
vites your inquiries. Write for prices today! 
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ADVANCED ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
2646 West Fond du Lac Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Send full particulars on GEBHARDT Cold Air 
Circulators 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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CLIP couros and SEND FOR 


Gebhardt's complete story on 
LOW-COST, DEPENDABLE AIA CONDITIONING 


If you are interested in dependable, economical air conditioning, let 
us assure you now that those two minutes required to fill out and send 
the above coupon couldn’t be used to better advantage. Because of 
limited space, we can only set forth, herein, the story in abbreviated 
form: GEBHARDT Cold Air Circulators provide all the fundamental 
factors necessary to properly AIR CONDITION meat storage coolers. 


80 to 90% Relative Humidity guaranteed ... 33 degree temperature 
maintained ... 35% greater storage space made possible by eliminat- 
ing drip pans, baffle and bunker . . . positive, uniform circulation 
keeps meat from becoming slimy and sticky; also eliminates sweaty 
ceilings . . . continuously washed air rids the air of bacteria... 
GEBHARDT Cold Air Circulators can’t frost up at operating temper- 
ature above 30 degrees! 


(On ee 





ADVANCED ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


2646 West Fond du Lac Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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HERE’S HOW A FILTER 
PAD TEST “CLEANED UP” 











LATELY SOME INGREDIENT used in the manufacture of my 

. food product was carrying with it impurities—dirt, rust, etc., 
which affected the product's quality and flavor. It had us stumped 
until one day the Diamond Crystal Salt representative called. He 
mentioned that salt might be the ingredient and suggested that 
he arrange to test our salt for cleanliness. 








HE DESCRIBED THE FILTER PAD TEST for salt—dissolving 
salt in distilled water, filtering the solution through a pad which 
catches and shows the foreign matter present. The idea appealed 
to me, so I gave the Diamond Crystal representative some of my 
salt to make the test. He explained that Diamond Crystal Salt 
would also be tested for comparison. 















WHEN I RECEIVED THE FILTER PADS, I was amazed 00 see 
the results of the test. The Diamond Crystal pad was clear. The 
pad through which the other salt had been filtered was gray and 
spotted with sediment. The test showed me that salt, overlooked 
so long, was the cause of my trouble. It didn’t take me long to 
switch to Diamond Crystal Salt. 














RIGHT AWAY OUR PRODUCT showed a noticeable improve- 
ment in flavor, and sales have started to increase. Now I know 
that Diamond Crystal is one salt company that consistently pro- 
duces a clean salt and delivers it clean. That difference in salt is 
important to my product—and shows up ultimately in consumer 
preference at the retail counter. 





n “wakesup LET US MAKE THE FILTER PAD TEST FOR YOU! 


i, 7 HIDDEN 


FLAVORS” 








DIAMOND CRYSTAL (l6erge1 Process SALT 
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Why not let us test the salt you are using? 
No cost, no obligation to you. 

Just write to us, and our representative 
will arrange to test your salt for cleanli- 
ness, purity, uniformity and flavor. 

Cleanliness, you know, is only one of 
the many advantages that Diamond Crystal 
derives from its exclusive Alberger proc- 
ess. Under this closed-vessel process, the 
brine is subjected to extremely high tem- 


peratures, much higher than those devel- 
oped in other processes, assuring extreme 
purity and absolute uniformity throughout. 

Other advantages are the true salty flavor 
and the famous Diamond Crystal flake grain 
that dissolves so quickly. 

Only Diamond Crystal offers you the 
many advantages of its exclusive Alberger 
process—so write us now for tests and 
comparisons that are yours for the asking. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
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Packers, both large and small, have 
for years economized by concen- 
trating their textile purchases at 
“Headquarters”, the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. Because of the service it 
has rendered in meeting the textile 
needs of packing houses, Bemis is 


2. BEMIS PARCHMENT- 
LINED BAGS. Sanitary, white bleach- 


ed muslin, lined with genuine vegetable 
parchment. Neat appearance and attractive 
printing increase sales for pork sausage and 
ground, uncooked meats, Only one end to 
close... easier to fill, pack and handle. 





5. BEMIS STOCKINETTE. Tne 


finest quality Stockinette at the right price. 
Keeps meats clean, fresh and salable. Ap- 
Peals to retailers and packers alike. 


Week Ending November 5, 1938 


How Leading Packers 


ECON OMIZE 





America’s foremost supplier to the 
packing industry. 

Here are a few Bemis products 
which have brought welcome sav- 
ings to hundreds of packers. Write 
for samples and prices of any or all 
products shown here. No obligation. 


3. BEMIS READY-TO-SERVE 
MEAT BAGS. In the case or on the 


counter, Bemis Cloth Bags win customers 
for bologna, sausage and other ready-to- 
serve meats by their spick and span appear- 
ance and attractive printing. Made in round, 
oval, heart and other attractive shapes. 








1. BEMIS LARD PRESS CLOTHS 


Duck press cloths ideally suited for lard and 
oleomargarine presses or filters. Cut to 
measure and hemmed. Can be supplied with 
holes punched and reinforced with stitch- 
ing... pre-shrunk or unshrunk material. 





4. BEMIS BEEF BLEACHING 


CLOTHS. Hundreds of packers find 
Bemis Beef Bleaching cloths produce 
smoother, whiter beef at lower cost. Are 
more absorbent, better constructed, can be 
used over and over again. Especially de- 
signed and cut to fit. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
USE COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLES 


420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 5102 Second Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send samples and full details of products checked below: 


O BEMIS LARD PRESS CLOTHS. 
BEMIS PARCHMENT - LINED BAGS. 
] BEMIS READY-TO-SERVE MEAT BAGS. 
}) BEMIS ROLL DUCK. For press cloths, 
boiling hams, truck covers, etc. 
(1) BEMIS CHEESECLOTH, by the bolt, bale 
or cut to size. 


absorbent pads of 4 to 6-ply cheesecloth. 


pe ee = 


O BEMIS BEEF BLEACHING CLOTHS. 

O BEMIS STOCKINETTE. 

O BEMIS SCALE COVERS. Heavy, durable 
duck, waterproofed or untreated. 

(1) BEMIS INSIDE TRUCK COVERS. Made 
to fit your trucks. 


Have no weak spots”. Also made of in- 
sulated canvas. 





Firm_—__ ee 





Street__ 
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B&D COMBINATION Rump BONE SAW AND CARCASS SPLITTER 


splits carcass in single, speedy operation ¢ 























Eliminate loss from imperfect cleaving 
and save valuable time by doing a 
thoroughly better job faster with this im- 
proved cost-cutting machine! 


Operating costs are materially low- 
ered and profits are boosted to new 
levels as a result of the cleaner, 
more accurate cutting of the 
B & D Carcass Splitter. Electri- 
cally split shipper carcasses yield 
smoothly split loins, ribs and 
chucks. Cutter and canner car- 
casses bone out to excellent ad- 
vantage and show a higher yield 
of prime cuts. Write today for 
complete details! 


BESTs DONOVAN 


Electrical Cost-Cutting Machines 
332 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





22 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


The Pittsburgh-Erie Saw Corporation 
has been serving the meat industry— 
both packers and retailers — for 22 years. 


More than 75,000 customers in all parts 
of the United States attest to the fact 
that Pesco Saw and Grinder Service saves 
time, money, trouble. Quality of mate- 


rials makes Pesco cutting equipment the 








best available anywhere. 


If your company is not using Pittsburgh- 
Erie Service, investigate! 


“we WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


PITTSBURGH-ERIE SAW CORPORATION 
4020 LIBERTY AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Improved Protection and Greater Sales 
Appeal Mean Increased Consumer 
Demand and Greater Profits. 


The trend is to PACKAGED MEATS— 
meats temptingly displayed and con- 
veniently packaged in Gardner-Richardson 
Cartons. Increased consumer demand far 
more than repays the small expense and 
effort required to merchandise meat this 
modern way. 

Gardner-Richardson customers—among 
them some of America’s largest packers— 
have been highly successful in winning 
quick acceptance for packaged meats. We 
believe that the highly protective features 
of Gardner-Richardson Folding Cartons 
and the package design service to which 
all customers are entitled have been help- 
ful factors in building these successes. 
These same services are at your disposal 
when you decide to Merchandise Your 


Meats in folding cartons. For Complete Information 
P We will send you, without 
Special Carton Boards for Meats — age details 
or 4 emphasizing the profit 
GREASENE is highly resistant to pene- opportunities represented 
tration by oil or grease. by Gardner-Richardson 
P Folding Cartons, together 
HYDRO-TITE offers complete moisture with samples of folding 
protection. cartons now used in the 
. . king industry. 
LITHWITE is a smoother, whiter board eerre TODAY. 


that greatly enhances the appearance of 
your cartons. 

Characteristics of these three boards can 
be used in any combination desired. 


THE GARDNER-RICHARDSON 
COMPANY 


Middletown, Ohio « Sales Offices in 9% 
Principal Cities A 

Designers and Manufacturers of 

Folding Cartons and Displays | 


‘\ 


SF 


Kua 
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ARROW MILLS 


Importers and Grinders of 


URE SPICE 


Serving the Meat Industry for over 4o years 





Pan Loan & Company, Ine. 


186-188 Franklin St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
































or mysterious about this business of making good sausage! 
The value of certain ingredients—notably dry milk solids 
—in improving quality is an open secret. 


Your customers can tell the difference immediately when 
sausage contains non-fat milk solids. They prefer its good 


Dry milk solids is the product result- 


taste and they know its good food value. ing from the removal of fat and 

water from milk. It contains not 
It pays to sell quality and it pays tq protect the reputation over 112% butterfat and not over 5% 
of quality products by insisting on the use of high grade moisture. (Sometimes labeled dry 


skim milk.) It is a business builder 
in all your ground meat products. 
packed in approved barrels or drums to protect its goodness. Send for the new bulletin No. 804. 


dry milk solids made by reputable manufacturers and 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC. 


Drawer P. 221 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ee ayes Tae Se 9h RR i EA A AR APR A 
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NATURAL CASINGS 


and their 


l0 “TRUTHS” 


of superiority 


i 
HomogeneousProductBothContainerandContent 


2 
Keeps Meat Juices In, Dryness Out 


3 
Less Tendency to Mould or Slime 
Permits Deep Smoke Penetration 
Less Shrinkage, Remains Fresh Longer 


Protection for Fine, Delicate Sausage Flavor 


7 
Adaptable to Your Own Formula 


Less Waste for Customer and Consumer 


9 
Will Not Case-Harden 


id 
Insures the Quality of Your Product 


Sayer & (ompany 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF CASINGS 
Cable Address: OEGREYAS 

356 WEST 11TH STREET »- NEW YORK CITY 

Offices in: CHICAGO, ILL. * TIENTSIN * MELBOURNE * LONDON 

TEHERAN * CASA BLANCA «¢ BUENOS AIRES ¢ ISTANBUL 
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The Ultimate Shaft Seal 


for Freon-I2 or Ammonia 
Compressors 


For that difficult job where no 
ordinary packing seems to hold, 
you can end both leaks and in- 
convenience by installing a Frick 
Flexo-Seal. Holds either ammo- yt 
nia or Freon-12 on rotating com- 1 
pressor shafts with ease. Write Sie ta Rail os 


e ‘4 — Frick Patented 
for full information, giving de- mnie 


























tails of your problem, today. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 





WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 




















ACCEPTED 
and 
APPROVED 


BOYERTOWN “BETTERBUILT” REFRIGERATOR BODIES 


with the NEW patented 


BOVERTOWN WATER IGE UNIT 


All Perishable Meats Hauled at Safe Temperatures 
With Less Than 100 Ibs. of Water Ice per Day 


BOYERTOWN 


Auto Body Works, Inc. 
BOYERTOWN, PENNA. 
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FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY. ..LONG LIFE 


use this 


MINERAL 


J-M Rock Cork keeps its low 
conductivity indefinitely ... 
resists moisture ... can’t rot 





OR 30 years, J-M Rock Cork has been 
giving unusually effective service on 
all types of low-temperature installations. 
Its continued high efficiency under difficult 
conditions is due to its mineral composition. 
J-M Rock Cork is made from limestone... 
melted, blown into fibers and molded into 
sheets. As durable as the rock itself, it is 
light, easily worked and easily applied. 
J-M Rock Cork is supplied in sheets and 
pipe-covering form. Either type maintains 
its high insulating efficiency indefinitely. 
Rock Cork is remarkably moisture-resistant, 
proof against vermin and rot, and will not 
support bacteria or mold. It cannot absorb 
or give off odors. Installations made more 
than 30 years ago are still in perfect condi- 
tion, ready to give many more years of de- 
pendable, virtually trouble-free service. 
The obvious advantages of Rock Cork 
have made it the outstanding insulation in 
the low-temperature field. You should know 
more about it. For complete information, 
write Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40thSt., N.Y.C. 





ROCK CORK PIPE COVERING retains its high in- 
sulating efficiency indefinitely because it is her- 
metically sealed against moisture infiltration. 


DUE TO ITS MINERAL COMPOSITION Rock Cork is im- 
mune to rot, proof against termites and other vermin, © 
and cannot support the growth of mold or bacteria. 


us| JOHNS-MANVILLE ROCK CORK 


LOW-TEMPERATURE INSULATION - IN SHEET FORM... AND FOR PIPE COVERING 
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* From Boulogne -sur- Mer, France, to Tokio, Japan; 
from Canada to South America, JAMISON-BUILT Cold 
Storage Doors protect the health of the public, the wealth 
of the packer... . 

They stand guard over the precious contents in refrige- 
rated rooms of leading packing plants every where —pre- 
venting spoilage and deterioration. 

They conserve the costly refrigeration that often leaks 
out by the dollarful when doors are ill-fitting or slow- 
acting. 

The JAMISON Resilient Pure-Rubber Gasket that 
conforms to the door-opening and gives at all times an 
air-tight perfect seal; the famous Wedgetight Fastener 
that seals with the force of a driven wedge; the quick- 
acting Adjustable Spring Hinges; the ingenious, simple 
trap-lifting device—all are reasons 
why leading packers have made 
JAMISON-BUILT DOORS their 
favorite. 

There is a JAMISON-BUILT 
DOOR to exactly meet the needs 
in yourplant. Why notinvestigate? 
Send today for free bulletin. 


JAMISON 
COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


Oldest and Largest Makers of 
Cold Storage Doors in the World. 


Jamison Standard Door HAGERSTOWN, MD., U.S.A. 


with Track Port 





Branches in all principal cities 
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Insulate Chillers, Coolers, 
and Storage Rooms with 


MEAT PACKERS have found that a sure way 
to cut refrigeration costs and assure proper con- 
trol of temperatures, is to insulate their cold 
rooms with efficient Novoid Corkboard. 


Made of pure cork—nature’s own insulation— 
Novoid effectively guards against the penetra- 
tion of both heat and moisture. Properly in- 
stalled, it provides long-life, low-cost insulation 
for all types of cold rooms where meat is handled 
or stored. 


Novoid Corkboard is structurally strong, light 
in weight, easy to erect. It is available in handy 
sizes of 12x36, 18x36, 24x36, and 36x36 inches. 
Thicknesses range from one to six inches. For 
complete information, mail the coupon today. 
Cork Import Corporation, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


NOVOID CORHBOARD INSULATION 


SEND COUPON for FULL DETAILS 






CORK IMPORT CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me full details of Novoid Corkboard Insulation 
for meat handling and storage rooms. 


Name 





Address 





City and State 
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The Pioneer of 
POLISH HAMS 


Today, still 


the dominant factor AMPOL BRAND 


and he 
ARISTOCRAT COOKED HAM 


of them all 








Only superbly uniform quality and honest merchandising 


effort can account for the following sales record: 


1934 231,271 POUNDS 
1935 1,202,138 POUNDS 


1936 4,453,432 POUNDS 
1937 6,165,634 POUNDS 


AMPOL BRAND 


HERE TO STAY REGARDLESS OF MORE OR LESS SKILLFUL IMITATIONS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 
S. W. Corner Delaware Avenue 380 2nd Avenue 916 N. Ashland Avenue 


~ ee ae a —— mer a a ll es el — ae a ee 
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Thank You PACKERS 


for the splendid reception you gave the “QUIKURE” 


Brine Pump at the Packers’ Convention. 





7 — And the favorable reactions toward “QUIKURE” at the 
at. Pend. 

(Copyright No. 383887) convention are typical of the opinions being expressed in 
“QUIKURE” BRINE PUMPS all parts of the country by users of “QUIKURE” Prod- 


Regardless of your production, there is a 


u use they deliver good service, reduce operatin 
“QUIKURE” Pump that will exactly fill cts, because they d 8 P 8 


your needs. Models for small or large pro- costs, and produce perfect results at all times. 

duction, for one or more operators. 

“QUIKURE” artery and spray needles, “QUIKURE” Brine Pumps are compact, portable, stur- 
artery forceps, and special lubricant will 

make your present pumps work better and dily built. They do a better job, and they cost less to 
produce better results. Ask for free 

particulars! . buy! Write for details! 


QUICK CURE BRINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


2019 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - PHONE CALUMET 2074 


CANADA NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
STANDARD CASINGS CO. M. C. BRAND A. U. OLIVER 
118 WALLACE AV., TORONTO 406 W. [4th ST. 421 N. 2nd ST. 




















GOSHEN 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


for Lard, Tallow, Tankage, 
Sheepskins and Leather 


EFFICIENT - ECONOMICAL 





Complete Stock of Hydraulic Press Supplies 


THOMAS-ALBRIGHT CO. 


GOSHEN INDIANA 
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PERCENT PERCENT 
OF TOTAL OF TOTAL 


INJURIES COMPENSATION 


LETS STO 
he MOR 
INJURIES 


ONE OUT OF EVERY FOUR industrial accidents hurts some- 
















7 HEAD 
67% OTHER THAN EYES 12% 


4% 


body’s feet or legs. Twenty cents of every compensation 
dollar you spend goes to pay for this type of injury. Yet 
they’re among the easiest of all injuries to prevent. Stop 
them and you've done a fine job! @ The photos below 
show a few spectacular examples of the toe-saving, 


injury-preventing efficiency of Lehigh Steel Toe Safety 5 7 — GENERAL — 14% 


Tefen 100% _ 
shoes, built to guard feet and toes from work hazards in oii 


every type of industry. It will require a very small invest- 
ment to put these husky shoes to work in your plant, 
helping you stop the colossal waste of avoidable foot 
injuries. Why not drop us a card or letter right now to 
get all the facts or asking our salesman to call? 
2y, 
Gros, ure) 
fog,. “ On, n 


; ' ‘ 9 
his bj.» 6 9er % 


9 Pui 
lO, S@s 
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We are Producers and Distributors of 


NATURAL CASINGS 


As a unit of the meat packing industry we are 
producers of beef casings, hog casings and sheep 
casings. Also, we are importers of sheep casings. 


All casings we market are carefully selected, 
graded and packed, and we are equipped to 
serve you to your entire satisfaction. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO 


COMPLETE INGREDIENTS 


and SUPPLIES for your sausage kitchen! 


WESTFALIEN CURING 
SALZ 


MILKO 





An economical fast cure that will add distinction to your sausage meats 
. . . also improve the quality of hams, bacon and corned beef. 


Highest quality meat-loaf flavoring and binder used by many of the better- 
grade sausage makers. Imparts deep red-brown finish and delightful taste 
to your products that assure sales and satisfaction. 


J 

iT 

. ! 
PREPARED { Our fine prepared seasonings are freshly ground and blended from purest, 
SEASONINGS natural spices... your guarantee of a uniform, delightful flavor in every batch. 


A covering for Baked Hams. Improves the appearance, gives it a nice 
flavor and cuts shrinkage to practically nothing. 


KRUSTINE 


HOG ¢ BEEF e SHEEP CASINGS @ FULL LINE SAUSAGE MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


CON YEAGER COMPANY, INC. 
IMPORTERS PITTSBURGH, PA. EXPORTERS 
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10 Points 


Pak-N-Seal requires only 
50 square inches of cello- 
phane for 4 oz. sliced 
dried beef. 


Reduces labor cost 50c to 
75e per cwt. A skilled 
operator can pack and 
seal 120 to 150 packages 
per hour. 


Operations can begin two 
minutes after machine is 
plugged into ordinary 
socket. 


Economical. Cost of elec- 
tricity less than ic per 
hour to operate. 


Unconditionally guaran- 
teed for one year. 


Simple in construction. 


Can be placed on any 
size packing house table. 


Produces a perfectly seal- 
ed package. — 

All packages uniform in 
size and shape. 


Pak-N-Seal packages 
keep productfresh, moist, 
in perfect condition. 


Ending November 5, 1938 


ishing savings in time and materials 
Here’s a fast, efficient, dependable Jabor-saving 
machine that saves you 50c to 75c per cwt. Packs 
and seals 120-150 packages of sliced dried beef an 
hour. In many cases saves up to 40% on the cost of 
cellophane. 


PAK-N-SEAL is an entirely new, compact and 
sturdy packing and sealing machine for putting up 
4 oz. packages of sliced dried beef. Entire operation 
is performed in one spot without moving package... 
it 1s sealed where filled! 


All parts are made of heavy chromed bronze, 
mounted on chrome-plated cold rolled steel plate, 
assuring long wear and constant cleanliness. Write 
for complete details! 


Let me help you solve your 
Dried Beef packaging problems 


LEON K. MANASTER 


1448 WABASH AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Railroad Transportation is Most Dependable Year Round Service 


Economy Plus Satisfactory Delivery of Your Products Assured With 
Mather Stock Car Co.’s Low Temperature Super Insulated Refrigerator Cars 





Low temperature with least possible ice consumption is accomplished in this struction protects the insulation 100% even with severe switching shocks, 
bard by Mather patented method of construction and application of insu- ; 

qlee wat at do ee eee ee omen See cars. The following are some of the users of these cars who are receiving the 
spoilage in transit. These cars are saving shippers one-half of their usual benefits of modern principles of refrigerator car construction. Ask the 
icing expense. Full steel underframe with steel superstructure frame con- people who use them. For further particulars address the builders. 


Agar Packing & Provision Co. Kohrs Packing Co. Oscar Mayer & Co. 
Hunter Packing Co 


Hygrade Food roducts Corp. Peyton Packing Co. United Protective Car Co. 





also eliminates weaving, etc., which is so destructive to insulation in ordinary 


David Levi & Co. Wilson Car Lines 
The Rath Packing Co. 


MATHER STOCK CAR CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





























Yours— 


For Superior Curing 
and 


Cold Storage Service | 





[[nited States Old Storage & ]ce Ompany 


CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY DALLAS 
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PETERS 
LARD AND SHORTENING 
CARTON PACKAGING 
MACHINES 


Enable 
you to reduce your carton packaging costs to a MINIMUM ... 








| packaging material prices are pretty well stabilized and there 
is not much your plant can do about it—but your plant can do a great 
deal about handling COSTS by installing modern machines to set up 
and close your cartons inexpensively. You may be of the opinion you are 
handling your cartons efficiently by hand but you will find upon investiga- 


* tion that greater efficiency and economy can be realized with equipment. 





This adjustable PETERS JUNIOR CAR- 5 

TON FORMING AND LINING i i i i i 

TON FORMING AND LINING With. packaging material prices rather constant and handling COSTS 
shortening cartons per minute, requiring 


only one operator. continually rising, it is only natural to find methods for reducing handling 


COSTS to obtain an equal or greater PROFIT. 











These PETERS LARD AND SHORTENING CARTON PACKAGING 
MACHINES are saving many hundreds of dollars for packers all over the 
world by reducing their COSTS, thereby increasing their PROFIT. They 


will do the same for your plant. Various models fully automatic and semi- 





automatic machines available to meet production requirements ranging 


from 10-60 cartons per minute. 





; ; Send us a sample of each size carton or advise us of their sizes 
This adjustable PETERS JUNIOR 

CARTON FOLDING AND CLOS- and ask us to recommend the necessary equipment to set up 
ING MACHINE closes 30-40 lard and 


shortening cartons per minute, requiring and close them economically. We will be pleased to promptly 
no operator. 


send you complete details regarding these modern machines. 











PETERS MACHINERY CO. 


4700 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois 
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“MY...THESE LOOK 








MORRELL “PRIDETTES” WIN EXTRA SALES THRU EYE APPEAL 


HEY do look grand... tempting enough to stop PACKAGING IDEAS! One of our Field Repre- 
any housewife on the lookout for a good idea for sentatives will be glad to offer you practical pack- 
dinner. Dressed up in asparkling wrap of “Cellophane,”’ aging suggestions and wrapping information. No 
these butts of John Morrell & Co., Inc., Ottumwa, obligation. Just write: “Cellophane” Division, E. I. 
lowa, qualify as real “‘shopper-stoppers.” du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


They’re molded into smooth, attractive shapes. No 


unsightly bumps or bulges. Due to the colorful, at- 

tractively printed wrap of “Cellophane”’ cellulose 

film, these items win preferred retail display. They e dl de cl Nn € 
stand out on the counter, attract extra attention. 


a ° ° ° “Cellophane” is a trade- 
And the distinctive label is one that’s easily remem- mark of E. I. du Pont de 
bered . . . helping to assure profitable repeat sales. eee sates —2. 


RES. Us. pat OF 
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BHERE S THE STORY 






125 LBS. NET WEIGHT 














ESPECIALLY PROCESSED FOR 
MEAT PACKERS 


- STALEVA BY 


= — . 0 
oe ILL. 


The whole story about Staley’s Soyflour is that it is especially processed for 
Meat Packers. Its many outstanding qualities make it the favorite of the trade. 
Order from your jobber. 


ATO 














SOYFLOUR 


ESPECIALLY PROCESSED FOR MEAT PACKERS 
hy A-E-STAIL EY MFG CO NECATIID II 











Armours 


LAoINGo 


BEEF-HOG-SHEEP 


Dependable Selection + Uniform 
Quality » Prompt, intelligent 
service « Always the best.... 
always a complete selection 












ARMOUR AND COMPANY © Chicago, U.S.A. 





Packers Spotlight Costs 


Influence on Prices, Profits, 
And Purchases Features 
Convention Discussions 


the alert for anything that will improve man- 

agement and operation of the industry. Their 
staff of trained thinkers in the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers—who are not harried with the 
everyday problems of buying livestock, processing 
it and merchandising the various products there- 
from—constantly seek out the weaknesses in the 
industry and take steps to improve and eventually 
overcome them. 


[ovtie at in the meat packing industry are on 


Rising Costs 

Rising costs—not only within the packer’s own 
business, but for every service he buys—widen the 
spread between what the producer receives for his 
livestock and what the consumer pays for meat and 
by-products. The producer is harassed with his 
rising cost of livestock production, and a market 





CONVENTIU" 
NUMBER 


too often unsatisfactory in the light of the costs he 
has assumed in producing meat animals. 

On the other side a great body of consumers, 
surrounded by rising living costs, seem to have 
found themselves unable or unwilling to buy meat 
in large quantities, or even in sufficient volume to 
satisfy the appetite and diet needs of their fam- 
ilies, because of their limited food budgets. 

Costs of handling from the time meat animals 
leave the farm until the meat they produce is de- 
livered into the consumer’s home have increased 
materially within the past few years. Compared 
with costs prior to the world war, such increase is 
staggering. 


Packer Bears the Brunt 
Now, the difficulty with all this is that the meat 
packer bears the brunt of criticism. The producer 

















is not entirely satisfied that the packer pays him 
what he should for his livestock. The retailer, 
whose cost problems also are serious, feels that he 
pays a pretty big price for meat. The consumer 
is convinced that she cannot buy as much meat for 
her family as she would like because the cost is 
too high. From both producer and consumer angle 
the packer is the unseen factor in this high cost; 
consequently it is easier to place the responsibility 
at his door. In spite of all this the margin of profit 
for the industry is smaller than in any other great 
industry, total profit (such as it is) being ac- 
counted for only by the enormous volume of prod- 
uct handled. 


Packers realize that they are held accountable 
for many of the woes of other branches of the in- 
dustry. They are constantly seeking means to im- 
prove their business, to operate at maximum effi- 
ciency, and to narrow this troublesome spread as 
far as it is within their power. They have certain 
fixed costs—which unfortunately are also rising 
costs—which they cannot change. Their tax and 
labor costs, not only for services they render but 
for services they buy, are entirely outside their 
control and must be accepted. The only place theré 
may be opportunity for savings and better returns 
is in their own buying, operating and selling. 


Cost Finding Survey 


During the year just ended the industry has ex- 
amined its methods of cost finding and cost allocat- 
ing minutely and with great care. The work has 
been under the direction of Institute executives 
specially trained along these lines. By studying 
the practices of a large number of companies, both 
large and small, there has been a realization that 
much cost accounting in the industry is faulty, 
and that many companies have practically no cost 
system. 

This is much more serious to the packer than to 
either of the other branches of the industry, as it 
may be one spot where he is burying a part of what 
should be his profit. Too often failure to include 
all items of cost in a product permits that prod- 
uct to be offered on the market at a price well out 
of line with what must be charged by a company: 
really familiar with its costs. On the other hand, 
if too much cost is piled on a product, the price at 
which it must be offered for sale is so high that it 
makes selling difficult, salesmen are discouraged 
and the company’s volume suffers. 

Then, too, there is the concern (and this is more 
prevalent among the smaller organizations) which 
does no cost accounting. It prices its product in 
line with what it will bring, without knowledge of 
whether money is being made or lost, until it finds 
it has no resources to fall back on when needed and 
as a result is frequently in financial “hot water.” 
Such organizations make trouble for themselves 
and for every company selling in the same sales 
area. 

So important has this problem of costs and cost 
accounting become that it was made the chief 
theme of the 33rd annual convention of the Insti- 
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tute of American Meat Packers, held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, October 21 to 25, 1938. 


Chairman Stresses the Theme 


In his opening address to the convention Chair- 
man Frank A. Hunter said that “society generally, 
and the present administration particularly, are 
making demands of industry that it pay higher 
wages and provide security in employment and 
security in old age. Costs of doing business are 
advancing on all fronts. It is difficult to see how 
vast accumulating debts can be repaid or reduced 
on any lower level of wages and prices. It seems 
to me that we had best recognize the direction of 
the march of events, and in figuring our costs take 
full account of the increased expense which falls on 
us in the process of raising our social standards. 

“Unless this expense is passed on we cannot 
make our institutions sufficiently secure to produce 
security for others. We have got to learn to make 
money again. We have got to learn our real costs 
before we price a ham hock. The theme of this 
convention centers on this point.” 

Mr. Hunter pointed to the proud record of the 
industry in certain of the broad aspects by which 
it is judged from the outside. “We have increased 
employment; we have increased payrolls,” he said. 
“Latest figures from the Department of Labor show 
that in the past 10 months in the meat packing 
industry the index of employment averaged 95.8, 
compared with an index of 87.8 for all manufac- 
turing industries. Our payroll index averaged 
107.4 compared with 77.2 for all manufacturing 
industries.” ; 

Viewed from the inside, the service the indus- 
try is rendering to the public includes better goods, 
more meat items and more palatable specials. 
These are designed to “lure the housewife all the 
way from her breakfast bacon through the cock- 
tail hour to the midnight snack,” he said. 


Retail Dealers’ Views 


Representatives of the three great systems of 
meat retailing were invited to appear on the con- 
vention program and report on their branch of 
the industry, the contributions they are making to 
economical distribution of meats and meat prod- 
ucts, and the improvements that have been made 
and are in process of making in retail distribution. 


The individual retail meat dealer still handles 
the great volume of meat between packinghouse 
and consumer. Representing this branch of re- 
tailing was George A. Steindl, president of the Na- 


tional Association of Retail Meat Dealers. He re- 


called the feeling which existed for so long that 
packer and meat retailer were natural enemies, 
but said the realization at the present time was 
that “neither can exist without the other or at the 
expense of the other.” 


He pointed to reduced volume which had created 
such a serious problem for both packer and re- 
tailer, to the rise of the locker system and its in- 
fluence on the retailer, to the need of a cooperative 
plan of meat advertising, to the fact that the retail 
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meat dealer had expanded his poultry business 
sometimes to the detriment of meat purchases, and 
finally to the great contribution the wrapping of 
meats had made in stimulating sales. 

“A recent and commendable development in 
meat retailing is the wrapping of meat products 
by some packers and wholesalers in a manner 
which permits the housewife when coming into 
the retail shop to see the article,” he said. “When 
you compare this with the old style of wrappings, 
which did not permit visibility, it is a most pro- 
gressive step and is taking advantage of important 
factors in salesmanship, such as appetite appeal 
and quick and special service to the consumer.” 


Chains Tell Their Story 


Representing the corporate chains was Lewis 
W. Cole, president of Steinden Stores, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Mr. Cole traced the changing retail pic- 
ture, pointing out that what appear to be trends 
today may be outmoded tomorrow. “Fads and fan- 
cies come and go with tremendous speed,” he said. 
He cited the rise of the super-market, the develop- 
ment of the self-service store on the basis of lower 
operating costs, speed and consumer preference, 
and the establishment of the chain store method of 
merchandising, both the proprietary and the vol- 
untary chain with their similar methods but differ- 
ing ownership. 

Modern trends in food retailing can be sum- 
marized under the general title of efficiency of 
operation, Mr. Cole said. Applying these to meat 
retailing, “the first thing we find is that producers, 
processors, retailers and consumers have a com- 
mon cause. We find a trend toward boning and 
rolling forequarters of lamb and beef, which en- 
ables more value to be cut from a carcass. This 
means that the better cuts need not be priced so 
high. That, I would say, is a definite trend. We 
find a tendency to purchase in economical forms 
and then advertise and merchandise all of it for 
use according to the suitability of the different 
cuts. That, also, I would say is a definite trend and 
tends to lower distribution costs. We find a grow- 
ing tendency to be more accurate in informing 
customers of quality, characteristics and uses of 
different kinds of meat.” 


The Super Market Side 


W. H. Albers, president of the Super-Market 
Institute, told of the contribution the super- 
markets are making to economical retailing. He 
expressed the belief that “super-market outlets 
had developed the cooperative spirit that brought 
meat consumption to its highest level in earlier 
years,” and through these markets “consumers are 
getting more pounds of good meat for their money 
than from any other source.” 

He felt that they furnished a dependable vol- 
ume outlet for advertised brands, speedier move- 
ment for large quantities of highly perishable 
meats, and the opportunity to acquaint great num- 
bers of customers with new products. He outlined 
the rise of the super-market and its rapid expan- 
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sion and expressed the belief that meat packers 
could cooperate advantageously with this branch 
of merchandising more completely than many of 
them had up to the present time. 


Livestock Marketing 
Cooperation 


After reviewing the retail picture, the conven- 
tion turned its attention to livestock marketing 
and the possibility of savings that might be made 
there. Chairman Hunter outlined briefly the work 
the Institut¢ set up during the year in cooperation 
with the central markets. This was the develop- 
ment of a permanent Joint Marketing Improve- 
ment Committee with sub-committees operating 
in 18 central markets. This committee is working 
to improve public relations, to improve marketing 
practices, buying hours and procedure and is 
studying the effect of price quotations as now ren- 
dered. 

This movement was discussed from the stand- 
point of the central markets as represented by the 
National Live Stock Exchange by the president of 
that organization, C. L. Farrington. Making a 
plea for unity and cooperation, he said: “The only 
way to have a market function smoothly and satis- 
factorily is to have all the different elements of 
that market working together to make it the kind 
of a market they want it to be and the kind of a 
market that it should be.” 


With this end in view an effort is being made to 
develop a cooperative movement between packers, 
stockyards companies, packers and stockyards ad- 
ministration, agricultural colleges and universities 
and commission men. It was recognized that the 
development of such a movement would take time, 
as there had grown up such a wide difference of 
opinion on so many different phases of the market 
question, but appreciation was expressed of the 
cooperation given by the Institute and its mem- 
bership. 


More Livestock Supplies 


Supplies of livestock in sufficient volume to make 
economical operation of the packing industry pos- 
sible constitute an important factor in keeping 
down costs. Steadily increasing supplies of hogs 
appear to be in prospect, large supplies of lambs, 
and little change in cattle numbers but some 
change in the grade of cattle that can be expected 
during the coming year. These conditions can be 
anticipated providing normal feed supplies pre- 
vail. 

The president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, Hubbard Russell, expressed the 
belief that cattle, for example, were being pro- 
duced as economically as possible, but that if more 
stabilized market values could be maintained, 
based in some degree upon reasonable cost of pro- 
duction, much more could be accomplished. “I do 
not believe that production curtailment plans can 
bring about stabilized rices,” he said. “But I do 
believe that we could level off the extreme highs 
and lows by cooperation of all branches of the in- 
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dustry to the end that we could 
have a plan of orderly market- 
ing. In my opinion, never will 
dependable stabilization of 
values be maintained until we 
do have orderly marketing. 


Packers Police Them- 
selves 


Turning the searchlight 
within the industry, packers 
looked with pride upon im- 
provements made in the nine 
years since the code of trade 
practices was adopted by the 
industry. This code provided 
for good business and fair competitive standards, 
and while it was adopted under the provisions of 
the packers and stockyards act administered by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture packers have done 
their own policing and set up their own standards 
of compliance with the approval of the Department. 
The packers’ code has the reputation of having 
worked better and been more closely adhered to 
than any other food trade code. It is the only code 
of any major industry that has remained in effect 
and unchanged during the difficult period following 
the 1929 debacle. 

In reporting on the operation of this code dur- 
ing the nine years of its existence, Oscar G. Mayer 
said that “in the last nine years the industry con- 
clusively has shown itself, through the operation 
of its code, both qualified and willing to take effec- 
tive steps to eliminate some of the bad practices 
which prevailed in the past and to prevent the de- 
velopment of some additional practices of the 
same category. I think the industry is to be com- 
mended for the fine cooperative attitude it has had 
toward the code which, in the final analysis, is the 
major reason for the code’s success.” 


Institute's Major Efforts 


If each packer will put his business on a sound 
selling basis, said Wm. Whitfield Woods, president 
of the Institute, in outlining the prospect lying be- 
fore the meat packing industry, it should show an 
improvement in industry earnings. Meanwhile the 
service and efficiency of the industry is an invita- 
tion to achieve higher profits wthout criticism by 
service to all. 

Mr. Woods referred to the three major products 
on which the Institute has concentrated its effort 
this year—the meat promotion program, which 
met with such outstanding success in the first half 
of the present calendar year; a better understand- 
ing between packers and commission men as one 
more step in developing industry-wide coopera- 
tion ; and the effort to improve industry accounting. 


Accounting Conclusions 
Some of the conclusions reached in a study of 
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cost and accounting practices of a cross section of 
companies in the meat industry were reported to 
the convention. Among these were the fact that 
good record keeping pays and that most of the 
successful businesses in the meat packing industry 
have a good system of records; that the figures a 
company needs are those which look to the future 
and not to the past; that cost figuring must be done 
in terms of competition and of alternatives open 
to the packer; that a cost which is figured too high 
is just as likely to be dangerous as a cost that is 
figured too low; that cost figuring is not bookkeep- 
ing or accounting, but a system; that the function 
of general accounts is to furnish a check on figures 
furnished by good cost procedure; that no business 
is too small to have a system of accounts; and that 
good cost figuring and good general accounting do 
not cost any more than poor cost figuring and poor 
accounting. 

Importance of organized effort toward im- 
proved cost accounting for the industry as a whole 
was pointed out and it was believed that cost ac- 
counting should be attacked as an industry prob- 
lem and not just as an individual company prob- 
lem. If that is done, far greater success in the 
future can be hoped for than has been attained in 
the past, said Howard C. Greer, sponsor of good ac- 
counting in the meat packing industry. 


Greatest Attendance on Record 


Registration at this 33rd annual convention was 
the largest of record. Packers and their key men 
from every part of the country came to glean as 
much information as possible on the outlook for 
their industry and on improvements they might 
make in the conduct of their individual businesses. 

As in other recent years, the convention was di- 
vided into two major divisions. These are the con- 
vention sessions proper and the sectional meetings. 
In the latter are found an intimate approach to 
the many problems found in operation and distri- 
bution, directed at the men who are on the firing 
line in these functions. This year an important 
part of it was the mechanics of cost finding and the 
way a good cost system can be made to pay. The 
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packer, his master mechanic and his superintend- 
ents found much of interest in the meetings de- 
voted to engineering and construction and chemis- 
try and operating. The sales manager was given 
some telling facts by which he can measure his 
ability and the service he is rendering his company 
as reflected in the efficiency of his selling staff. 
The sales manager was also given a reflection of 
consumer attitude, and what the consumer wants 
for that portion of her food dollar spent for meat. 
Packers and sausage manufacturers found a com- 
mon ground in the meeting of the sausage division. 


Young Men to the Front 


An interesting feature, not only of the sectional 
meeting programs but of the convention proper, 
was the active part that the sons of heads of pack- 
ing companies are taking in the industry and the 
intelligent application they are making of the prin- 
ciples of economics and good business practice. In 
many instances it is already apparent that man- 
agement will be in good hands as present execu- 
tives decide to take life easier. 

The convention closed with a_ spectacularly 
served banquet at the Palmer House where the 
best in beef that the nation has to offer was made 
the center of the meal. That kindly, genial man 
who has devoted his life to the pursuit of pure 
science, but has never lost his faith in a hereafter 
nor his interest in present day affairs, Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan, speaker of the evening gave a thought- 
provoking talk which sent packers home with an 
interesting picture of the changing world in which 
they must conduct their businesses. 


Election of Officers 


After serving four years as chairman of the 
board of the Institute, Frank A. Hunter, president 
of the Hunter Packing Co., East St. Louis, IIl., re- 
tired and T. Henry Foster, president of John Mor- 
rell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., was elected to succeed him. 
An amendment to the constitution of the Institute 
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extended the membership of the Executive Com- 
mittee from 10 to 11, and Mr. Hunter was made 
the eleventh member. Officers and directors elected 
were as follows: 


Chairman of the Board—T. HENRY Foster, John Morrell & 
Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 


President—WM. WHITFIELD Woops, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago. 


Vice-Chairmen—E. A. CUDAHY, JR., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago; JAY C. HORMEL, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn.; CHESTER G. NEwcoMs, Lake Erie Provision Co., 
Cleveland, O.; WILLIAM F. SCHLUDERBERG, Wm. Schlud- 
erberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; Geo. A. SCHMIDT, 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City; FREDERICK A. VOGT, 
F. G. Vogt & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Treasurer—H. HAROLD Meyer, H. H. Meyer Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Directors (8-year term)—O. B. JOSEPH, James Henry 
Packing Co., Seattle, Wash.; R. H. CABELL, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; DAvip G. MADDEN, East Tennessee 
Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; FRANK A. HUNTER, 
Hunter Packing Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; D. R. How- 
LAND, Miller & Hart, Chicago; FRANK Kours, Kohrs 
Packing Co., Davenport, Ia.; ROBERT SWANSTON, C. 
Swanston & Sons, Sacramento, Cal. 


Directors (2-year term)—S. P. CORNELIUS, Cornelius Pack- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; P. E. Tovrea, Tovrea Pack- 
ing Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; JOHN W. RATH, Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa; OscaR G. MAYER, Oscar Mayer & 
Co., Chicago; FRED M. ToBIN, Rochester Packing Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; SAMUEL SLOTKIN, Hygrade Food 
Products Corporation, New York City; THomas E. WIL- 
son, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


Directors (1-year term)—E. C. ANDREWS, Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Curtis B. Cross, Valley Packing 
Co., Salem, Ore.; G. W. BIRRELL, Ch. Kunzler Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa.; L. W. KAHN, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; W. R. Srncuair, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
G. F. Swirt, Swift & Company, Chicago; G. L. CHILD- 
RESS, Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex. 


Executive Committee—R. H. CABELL, E. A. CUDAHY, JR., 
T. HENRY FOSTER, W. R. SINCLAIR, OSCAR G. MAYER, 
JOHN W. RaTH, GEO. A. SCHMIDT, G. F. Swirt, THOMAS 
E. WILson, FRANK A. HUNTER, and WM. WHITFIELD 
Woops. 


Institute Plan Commission—THOMAS E. WILSON, chairman. 


@ Official report of convention proceedings, section meetings, 
exhibits and all other activities will be found on following pages 


See last page for Editorial Index 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


FIRST SESSION 


October 24, 1938 


PENING session of 33rd annual 
O convention of the Institute of 

American Meat Packers, held at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl., October 
21 to 25, 1938, convened at ten o’clock 
a.m., Frank A. Hunter, chairman of the 
board of directors, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN HUNTER: We are here 
again to greet old friends and new ones, 
and welcome invited guests at this 
opening of the 33rd annual convention 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 


During the year we have seen a 
major recession in general business, 
and we have experienced the most 
drastic four months’ decline in meat 
prices on record. But we have also seen 
business turn, with worn though still 
serviceable tools, to start to mend the 
damage. 


In certain broad aspects, by which an 
industry is judged from the outside, we 
have reason to be proud of our position. 
We have increased employment and 
payrolls. Latest figures from the U. S. 
Department of Labor show that in the 
meat packing industry in the past 10 
months index of employment averaged 
95.8, compared with an index of 87.8 
for all manufacturing industries. Our 
payroll index averaged 107.4, compared 
with 77.2 for all manufacturing indus- 
tries. 


We are producing better goods, as 
the new tender hams bear witness. We 
are providing more meat items and 
more palatable special products with 
which to maintain consumer interest in 
meat from morning, through the cock- 
tail hour to the midnight snack. 


Meat Consumption Promoted 


We have done hard and continuous 
work to aid our partners who raise live- 
stock and who merchandise meat at 
retail. This cooperation is steadily fos- 
tered by individual packers and by de- 
partments of the Institute, but in this 
past year we outdid ourselves in launch- 
ing a nation-wide movement to arouse 
an increased interest in meat. 


This meat campaign was inaugurated 
February 1 and was carried through to 
what I am sure you will all agree was a 
successful conclusion. I think we ought 
to brag a little on this campaign. It 
was undertaken in an effort to be help- 
ful to livestock producers and feeders. 
These were experiencing severe losses 
as a result of the drastic decline in meat 
and livestock prices which took place 
from about the first of October until the 
end of January. 


The campaign was proposed by G. F. 
Swift, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the Institute, and 
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was first announced by Thomas E. Wil- 
son, chairman of the Committee to 
confer with Live Stock Producers, in an 
address before the convention of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion in Cheyenne, Wyo., January 15. 


Meat Campaign Set-Up 


The campaign was launched at a 
luncheon held February 1 in Chicago. 
Numerous leaders of American business 
attended and pledged their support. 
The speakers’ tables represented an im- 
pressive collection of notables. At that 
time, Albert K. Mitchell, former presi- 


dent of the American National Live ' 


Stock Association; J. J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Railroads, and myself announced the 
opening of the campaign over the coast- 
to-coast network of the National Farm 
and Home Hour of the National Broad- 
casting Co. 





OFF TO A GOOD START 


Chairman Frank Hunter sets 1938 con- 
vention ball rolling. 


The meat packing industry mobilized 
for the campaign in 600 cities through- 
out the country. With the wonderful 
cooperation from the many friends of 
the livestock and meat industry who 
attended the February 1 meeting and 
who pledged their help, it carried 
through the most extensive meat adver- 
tising and publicity campaign in the 
history of the American meat packing 
industry. Our industry, under the lead- 
ership of the Institute, gave an out- 
standing account of itself. 


I cannot pay too great a tribute to 
the 600 district chairmen, individual re- 
tailers and retail groups who formed 
the backbone of this campaign. These 
men gave unsparingly of their energy 
to make the campaign a success. From 
coast to coast they caught the spirit of 
the thing and promoted meat aggres- 


sively and persistently. I think we 
earned and received the gratitude of the 
livestock industry for this work. 


Cost Finding Needs 


Of these things and others the in- 
dustry may be proud. But I can take no 
pride in the knowledge that our indus- 
try ranks last in the family of indus- 
tries with respect to earnings on in- 
vested capital. ; 


Society generally, and the present ad- 
ministration particularly, is making 
demands on industry that it pay higher 
wages and provide security in employ- 
ment and in old age. Costs of doing 
business are advancing on all fronts. 
It is difficult to see how the vast ac- 
cumulating debts can be repaid or re- 
duced on any lower level of wages and 
prices. It seems to me we had best recog- 
nize the direction of the march of 
events, and in figuring our costs take 
full account of increased expense which 
falls on us in the process of raising our 
social standards. 

Unless this expense is passed on we 
cannot make our institutions sufficiently 
secure to provide security for others. 
We must learn to make money again. 
We must learn our real costs before we 
price a ham hock. The theme of this 
convention centers on this point. 


Institute Activities 


It is appropriate at the opening of the 
convention for the chairman to review 
some of the work of the Institute dur- 
ing the past year. My contacts with the 
staff have been more numerous and 
more individual, in all likelihood, than 
yours. In these contacts I have unfail- 
ingly sensed in all the members an 
earnestness, capability and gracious- 
ness which has been a pleasure to ex- 
perience and which is a pleasure to 
acknowledge here. 

The Department of Live Stock, under 
the direction of Homer R. Davison, vice- 
president of the Institute, has continued 
to maintain contacts with producers of 
livestock and to work toward improve- 
ment in livestock marketing methods. 


An important part of the work of 
this department during the past year 
has been participation with livestock 
exchange officials in efforts to improve 
present methods and practices in mar- 
keting of livestock at central markets. 
A permanent Joint Marketing Improve- 
ment Committee has been formed and 
sub-committees have been appointed in 
18 central markets. 

The committee is working to improve 
public relations, to improve marketing 
practices, buying hours and procedure, 
and in studying the effect of price 
quotations as now given on livestock 
marketings. C. L. Farrington, president 
of the National Live Stock Exchange, 
will discuss this program in greater 
detail later in this session. 
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Packinghouse Practice and 
Research 


The Department of Packinghouse 
Practice and Research, of which Henry 
D. Tefft is director, has continued to 
test new packinghouse equipment and 
supplies and to keep Institute members 
advised of new technical developments 
in the industry. I urge members who 
are not making use of this department’s 
services to get in touch with Mr. Tefft 
and to discuss their operating problems 
with him. 


The Department of Scientific Re- 
search, under the direction of Dr. W. 
Lee Lewis, has engaged in fundamental 
research on the formation of color in 
cured meats, with special reference to 
the bearing of sugar in cure upon the 
quality and permanence of fixed color. 


In the lard studies, which have been 
completed, the most significant dis- 
covery of the past year has been that 
the destabilizing effect of the bleaching 
of lard is not so much due to the bleach 
used as to the traces of copper which 
come from brass pipe connections. The 
service laboratory of the Institute, 
which is operated under the direction 
of this department, continues to develop 
satisfied customers. The department 
has made wide use of scientific assis- 
tance from member companies. 


More and more companies are taking 
advantage of the opportunities for ad- 
vantageous purchasing presented by the 
Department of Purchasing Practice, of 
which Harry L. Osman is director. Any 
company in the meat packing industry 
that is not taking full advantage of 
these opportunities would do well .to 
get in touch with Mr. Osman. 


Accounting and Marketing 


The Department of Organization and 
Accounting, under Howard C. Greer, 
director, has spent a great deal of time 


and energy on the study of costs in re- 
lation to profits. 


During the year this department also 
has developed new forms and memo- 
randa on figuring costs and has dis- 
tributed these forms to members. I 
have found these Institute services of 
great help in my business and I’m sure 
all meat packers who are not now doing 
so, can benefit from their use. 


The Department of Marketing, of 
which Mr. Greer is director and George 
M. Lewis associate director, has co- 
operated with the Department of Or- 
ganization and Accounting in revising 
and improving beef cost test and hog 
cutting test forms. 

In addition, this department has con- 
tinued to make available to the mem- 
bers the very valuable monthly business 
survey reports, giving the current and 
prospective supply of livestock and 
meats, and has prepared regularly the 
provision stocks report which gives In- 
stitute members a prompt and accurate 
picture of the meat storage position of 
the industry. I cannot urge too strongly 
that members of the Institute make full 
use of these reports. 


Education and Trade Practices 


The Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation reports that during the year 
there were 625 enrollments in the home 
study courses available through the 
Institute of American Meat Packing at 
the University of Chicago, and, in addi- 
tion, the department has distributed 
225 copies of textbooks, making a total 
of 850 persons engaged in home study 
of meat packing. 


We have just completed our ninth 
year of operation under the Code of 
Fair Trade Practices of the Meat Pack- 
ing Industry. The chairman of the 
Committee of Interpretation and Ap- 
peal, Oscar G. Mayer, will have more to 
say about the operation of the code at 
a later session of the convention. 





THEY PACK THEIR MEAT AND EAT IT, TOO 


Even meat packers must take time out once in a while for a little nourishment, as 
evidenced by this informal glimpse of the Board of Directors luncheon in full session. 
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A recent check-up by the Institute 
on the recommendations of the Special 
Committee appointed to Aid in the In- 
vestigation of Trade Practices, dis- 
closes that these recommendations have 
been put into effect in many cities. It 
is indicated that where the recommen- 
dations have been put into effect they 
have proved beneficial to the industry. 


The Department of Public Relations 
and Trade, under the direction of Wes- 
ley Hardenbergh, vice-president of the 
Institute, took a prominent part in the 
preparation of material used in the 
nationwide campaign to arouse in- 
creased interest in meat. This depart- 
ment, with the aid of advertising rep- 
resentatives of member companies, 
prepared the advertising material used 
in the campaign and_ distributed 
throughout the industry quantities of 
radio and newspaper publicity material 
which was used extensively in all sec- 
tions of the country. In addition, it 
prepared talks suitable for use on the 
radio, before civic groups, women’s 
clubs, business organizations and other 
groups, and prepared meat promotion 
display material. 

This department also has extended to 
members services in matters pertaining 
to advertising, and has prepared in- 
formative material on the meat packing 
industry for radio, newspaper, and 
other periodicals. The department has 
kept members informed of foreign trade 
developments. Wherever misinformation 
about the meat packing industry or 
meat has developed, this department 
has endeavored to correct it and has 
been successful in scores of instances. 


Branch Office Activities 


As in previous years, the branch 
offices of the Institute have carried on 
their helpful service to the members of 
the Institute. The Washington office, 
Mr. Norman Draper, director, has kept 
the industry in close contact with the 
developments at the Nation’s capitol. 
Pendleton Dudley and Lyle Jones, 
whose offices are in New York, have 
served the industry on developments in 
the eastern area. E. F. Forbes, director 
of western offices at San Francisco and 
Los Angeles; H. D. Newcomb of the 
Los Angeles office, and John H. Mon- 
inger, director of the Seattle office, 
have served members in those areas and 
have kept the industry informed of de- 
velopments on the Pacific Coast. 

All in all, the Institute, with the in- 
dustry for its laboratory, and the in- 
dustry guided by the Institute, have 
completed another busy and progres- 
sive year. I trust and hope that by our 
combined efforts I may yet be able to 
add a third adjective—profitable. 


Greetings from Chamber of 
Commerce 


We have received a telegram from 
George H. Davis, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. ‘This reads: 

“Greetings to the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers from the Chamber 
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of Commerce of the United States on 
the occasion of your 33rd annual con- 
vention. Such organizations as yours 
are an important part of our industrial 
system. They are rendering valuable 
service to industry, to the public, and 
to government. Business and industry 
may well look to its trade associations 
and industrial institutes for aid in 
meeting the specific problems of their 
respective fields. I am sure that your 
organization will continue to contribute 
to the common effort to bring about a 
better and more widespread under- 
standing of the true functions of busi- 
ness and industry including the im- 
portant relationships to agriculture. 
Best wishes for a most successful meet- 
ing.” 


Our first speaker this morning is 
George A. Steindl. Mr. Steindl owns 
and operates Steindl’s Market in Chi- 
cago. He has been in the retail meat 
business for many years, and is a rec- 
ognized authority on modern meat re- 
tailing. He has long been active in the 
affairs of the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, an organization of 
several thousand individual retail meat 
dealers throughout the country. 


RETAIL DEVELOPMENTS 


MR. STEINDL: Years ago a feeling 
existed that packers and retailers were 
natural enemies, the packer “holding 
up” the retailer and the retailer trying 
to bankrupt the packer. However, a 
realization has come that we are part- 
ners in the world’s greatest business 
and that neither of us can exist without 
the other or at the expense of the other. 
Packers and retailers both have prob- 
lems to meet and overcome in order to 
be successful in business. Many of our 
problems are obviously mutual; all of 
them affect both of us indirectly if not 
directly. One of our great problems is 
the change and development in meat 
retailing. 


Trend in meat retailing is changing 
so fast that retailers are perturbed by 
the situation. For instance, a few years 
ago the student and observer of retail 
distribution felt that it was the house- 
wife’s desire to purchase all foods un- 
der one roof. Many retail meat estab- 
lishments added grocery and other de- 
partments, and many grocers added 
meat and other departments. Large es- 
tablishments were provided to make the 
consumers’ purchases under one roof 
an easy matter. Store proprietors who 
formerly did a business of $100,000 a 
year jumped up sales to $500,000 a year 
and over. Recent developments in meat 
retailing indicate just the reverse of 
this situation. It would not be a sur- 
prise to me to see the trend back toward 
the smaller establishment. 


We are living in an era of changes 
and improvements. On every side we are 
confronted with new ideas, new prob- 
lems and new methods growing out of 
rapid advances made by science and 
invention, which may in the very near 
future have a great effect on meat 
retailing. 
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Meat Volume Reduced 


Our mutual industry has a great 
fight on its hand. The thought I have 
in mind is one growing out of reduced 
volume. Whatever we do, it will have 
its effect on new developments in meat 
retailing. 

New ideas are being tried out con- 
stantly in retail distribution. An im- 
portant trend, now in the experimental 
state, particularly with the country 
butcher or small town retailer, is the 
locker system, with which I presume 
all of you are familiar. What effect 
this will have on future changes is yet 
to be determined. 


A forward step taken by many re- 
tailers is the selling of poultry the year 
around. A few years ago the retailer 
figured on Thanksgiving and the Christ- 
mas holidays as the only two periods 
in the year that he gave any thought 
to turkey sales. 





INTERPRETS RETAIL TRENDS 


Retail executive George Steindl summarizes 
important developments. 


The reasonable price of good poultry 
the past few years, compared par- 
ticularly with the relatively high price 
of meat during the first half of last 
year, educated the consumer to eat 
more poultry. This was at the expense 
of great volume of beef, pork and 
lamb. From these hasty references we 
can easily observe that there must be 
a closer relationship in prices of all 
meat foods handled by the retailer, as 
price is quite a factor to the housewife 
these days. 


Wrapping and Packaging 


It is possible, also, that the meat in- 
dustry, as a whole, has been lax in co- 
operating in a plan of meat advertising 
and more support for the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, which is doing 
a fine job with the funds available. 

A recent and commendable develop- 
ment in meat retailing is the wrap- 
ping of meat products by some packers 
and wholesalers in a manner which per- 
mits the housewife to see the product. 





Compared with the old style of wrap- 
pings, which did not permit visibility, 
it is a most progressive step and is 
taking advantage of important factors 
in salesmanship, such as appetite ap- 
peal, quick and special service to the 
consumer. 

In the modern store real merchan- 
disers have done away with high par- 
titions between departments to give the 
housewife a full and unobstructed view 
of good quality foods. We likewise pre- 
fer that she see the products, instead 
of wrappings and fine labels, when pos- 
sible. 

There appears to be a new trend, but 
I do not think a very important one as 
yet, in what is termed consumer co- 
operatives. Of course anyone can start 
a cooperative if someone puts up the 
money, particularly if that someone be 
the government. 


Consumers’ Cooperatives 


At our recent convention held in Mil- 
waukee, delegates were interested in in- 
formation relative to consumers’ co- 
operatives and just how they would 
affect the small retail meat dealers. I 
made it a point to secure some informa- 
tion on this subject. 

Evidently there has been some success 
in Europe with so-called cooperatives, 
but when we consider what has been 
going on there for several hundred 
years and make comparisons with con- 
ditions in this nation, it is a question 
whether cooperatives would be as suc- 
cessful here as there. 

Experience with cooperatives in the 
United States and abroad goes back 
over a long period. In this country there 
are two main cooperative groups: Those 
interested in cooperative marketing, 
which have had considerable success, 
and those relative to consumer co- 
operative buying. There is little evi- 
dence of any great success among the 
latter. Our association went on record 
as opposed to the Federal financing of 
cooperatives for consumers. 

Farmers’ cooperative marketing as- 
sociations registered with the govern- 
ment and doing business under laws en- 
acted by Congress in 1936 numbered 
8,794 and sold $1,343,000,000 worth of 
goods. Farmers’ cooperatives supply 
buying associations, numbered 1,906 
and did a business of $187,000,000. 


Unethical Practices 


Retailing trends are being affected by 
wholesalers reaching out and soliciting 
business from employes of banks, pub- 
lie utilities, and others, which business 
rightfully belongs to retailers. In Eu- 
rope they have restricted such inter- 
ference and have drawn the line very 
fine. In this country we are free to 
compete for volume of business, even 
though profitless in many cases, and 
the methods employed are making a 


‘breach in our harmonious business re- 


lationships. 

All of us, retailers and packers alike, 
have built our respective businesses on 
a volume of meat consistent with normal 
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needs of consumers we serve. All of us 
have built on the theory that a large 
volume means lower costs of distribu- 
tion and consequent better service to 
the public. We have provided ourselves 
with plants and stores, with reasonably 
definite possibilities in mind as regards 
volume, and now, through no fault of 
our own, our volume is cut to a point 
where profitable operations are next 
to impossible. Fortunately, livestock 
supplies are increasing and the future 
looks brighter for still further expan- 
sion in the meat supply. And meat 
prices are well below the levels of a 
year ago. 


CHAIRMAN HUNTER: Our next 
speaker is well known in all parts of the 
country. The group he represents, like 
the other organizations represented on 
the program this morning, is one of our 
partners in the livestock and meat in- 
dustry. I take pleasure in presenting 
Charles E. Smith, Dayton, O., past 
president of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers. 


MEAT IN FOOD STORES 


CHARLES E. SMITH: I must admit 
I am pinch-hitting, so to speak, for our 
president, who is attending the annual 
convention of the Missouri Retail Food 
Dealers’ Association. 


The subject assigned to me, “Han- 
dling Meat in Combination Food 
Stores,” is a most important one. In this 
day and age, there must be a complete 
revision of our conception of the words 
“meat market,” “grocery store,” “butch- 
er,” and “grocer.” 


In our grandmothers’ time, dry gro- 
ceries were purchased in one store, 
fruits and vegetables elsewhere, and 
meats in a meat market or a butcher 
shop. Today the picture is entirely dif- 
ferent. We now have a complete food 
store where all the family food needs 
are available under one roof. 


Let me give some statistics to prove 
that point. According to the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, there are 32,555 
strictly meat markets, or what we 
might term butcher shops. But there 
are 166,233 combination food stores— 
stores with complete meat markets, 
along with fresh fruits and vegetables 
and dry groceries. We have just learned 
from a survey conducted among mem- 
bers of the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers that 89.5 per cent have 
combination food stores. This same sur- 
vey shows that the particular commodi- 
ties in which you are most interested— 
meats—represent 26 per cent of their 
total volume. 


Retail Meat Selling 


Balance of the sales volume is made 
up of 45 per cent dry groceries, 21 per 
cent fruits and vegetables, and 8 per 
cent bakery items. This will very de- 
finitely show that handling meats in 
these combination stores is not just a 
side-line. It is a most important part of 
their daily business and one to which 
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they must devote considerable time and 
attention. 


In the mind of the operator of a com- 
bination food store, the meat depart- 
ment assumes great importance, too, 
because he realizes that everyday meals 
are built around the meat to be served. 
In other words, Mrs. Housewife con- 
siders first the kind of meat she plans 
to serve before she makes up her mind 
as to what her purchases of fruit and 
vegetables and canned or packed foods 
will be. 


We know of instances where combina- 
tion food store operators hire men for 
their meat department who are ac- 
quainted with meal planning, so they 
can offer suggestions of food combina- 
tions suitable and recommended for 
serving with the meat selected. Mrs. 
Housewife asks one question of the 
food merchant more frequently than 
any other one. That question is: “What 
shall I have for dinner tonight?” 





MEAT INFORMATION NEEDED 


Plea for increased packer cooperation on 
selling points of meat is voiced by Charles 
E. Smith, retail grocer leader. 


The retailer will offer suggestions 
and mention a meat item. He must be 
well enough informed to answer any 
question the housewife may ask him. 
The retail grocer is the consumer’s only 
contact when she purchases her food 
needs, and she expects him to be able 
to answer any question for her. 


Educating Retailers 


It is a part of your job to see that 
the retailer and his employees are fur- 
nished with these answers. You spend 
millions of dollars each year for execu- 
tive personnel to tell the public about 
your product and the proper care and 
packaging of meat. But in too many 
cases follow-through, which is needed 
in the retail channels is considered 
secondary and oftentimes entirely neg- 
lected. 

The several hundred thousand retail- 
ers throughout the nation are, in the 


final analysis, salesmen for your prod- 
uct. They are the ones who convince 
Mrs. Consumer of the meat item she 
needs, and that some particular brand 
serves her needs better. In too many 
instances, however, packers neglect to 
provide the retailer with the necessary 
selling points about the merchandise. 


Let me talk to you now as an indi- 
vidual retail grocer, and the operator of 
a combination store. I cannot be ex- 
pected to know everything about your 
products — origin, variety, values of 
meats and their many uses, best way 
of caring for meats and best methods 
of displaying and handling so that they 
will always be kept fresh, appealing 
and appetizing. There are too many 
other items in my stock for me to learn 
and remember all there is to know about 
meat production and products. 

But, if you will keep reminding me 
of these things, even down to what may 
seem to you most simple and elementary 
information, I can properly care for 
your merchandise, advertise it effec- 
tively, display it invitingly, and do a 
real job of selling it to the consumer 
in my territory. 


Sales and Merchandising 
Suggestions 


You packers are so close to your 
products that you conclude retailers 
know just as much about meats as you 
do. Unfortunately, that is not true. All 
retailers are in need of and are anxious 
to have more information—to know all 
the selling points about meat. Your in- 
dustry has done more than any other 
to acquaint the public with meats, their 
uses and preparation. We know, how- 
ever, that a large proportion of the food 
sold daily is impulse sales—items pur- 
chased by consumers who are attracted 
by the display of product in the store. 


We all realize that meat cannot be 
displayed like so many other items. 
Meat displays are more or less limited 
to refrigeration case displays, and even 
packaged merchandise cannot be left out 
too long. Every merchant handling 
meat, whether he be a meat market 
operator or the owner of a combination 
food store, is constantly in need of 
suggestions on merchandising, display, 
and advertising on meats and meat 
products. 

The National Association of Retail 
Grocers, through its magazine and af- 
filiated associations — local, state, and 
sectional—is constantly furnishing sales 
and merchandising suggestions on meats 
and meat products. If you, as a proces- 
sor or packer, will help us give our 
members, and all other retail grocers 
of the country, a more complete selling 
story, can’t you visualize what a tre- 
mendous selling force you will have 
working for you? 


Surplus Sales Drives 


I should like to add a few words here 
in behalf of the distribution of all food 
products, with particular reference to 
what is usually termed as surplus 
drives. You probably already know 
something of the Independent Food Dis- 
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tributors’ Council and its activities in 
beef and lamb campaigns. I would like 
to give you a little of its background for 
your information in considering future 
campaigns. 

About two years ago, at invitation of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, 14 of the major headquarters 
groups of voluntary and retailer-owned 
groceries decided to set up a group for 
the purpose of uniting individual gro- 
cers of the country behind nationwide 
sales drives on surplus food commodi- 
ties. 

This organization was named the In- 
dependent Food Distributors’ Council. 
When the Council undertakes a drive it 
first gathers all factual information 
about the commodity, uses, display pos- 
sibilities, etc. This information is passed 
on to headquarter wholesale houses 
from one end of the country to the 
other. 


These headquarter offices work for 
weeks preparing sales plans, effective 
merchandising ideas and strong adver- 
tising copy featuring the item to be 
sold. During the actual sales, newspaper 
and handbill advertising tells consumers 
about the sale. Newspaper and handbill 
advertising tells consumers about the 
product. The retailer features mass dis- 
plays of the merchandise. Grocers and 
their clerks talk up the item constantly 
and the public soon learns a great deal 
about the product and the uses to be 
made of it. 


Sales Drive Results 


Results of these sales drives, spon- 
sored by the Council, would startle you. 
For. instance, in the recent drive on 
oranges one individual retail store op- 
erator sold seven carloads in a six-day 
period. What is more impressive, a 
group of small stores in Kansas City 
sold five carloads during the same six- 
day period. Normally, all of them to- 
gether would not have sold three car- 


loads of oranges in a week. That is an- 
other example of what can be done by 
cooperation and working together of 
members of a group. 

They told their customers for days 
about the special sale. They bragged 
about the quality of the oranges. They 
told about producers’ problems, and 
during the period of the sale they dis- 
played oranges very prominently. 
Everyone employed in the store had an 
orange story to pass on to the con- 
sumer. Consumers rarely made pur- 
chases in any of these stores during 
those six days without the salesman’s 
including some oranges in the total 
sale. 


Perhaps some of you do not realize 
that 67 per cent of all food and gro- 
ceries sold is distributed through indi- 
vidual retail grocers or combination 
stores, despite the fact that some peo- 
ple think everybody else is doing all the 
business. With this percentage in mind, 
it is not difficult for you to realize the 
tremendous power of the Council’s mem- 
bership of 153,000 individual retail 
stores when they place their combined 
strength of selling power behind one 
of these sales campaigns. 


Consumer Acceptance and 
Demand 


I shall not be so ridiculous as to try 
to tell you that the only promotion or 
advertising you need is with the trade. 
You must, of course, see that the public 
knows the story of your product. But 
you packers have long since learned 
that consumer advertising alone will 
not sell merchandise. It does not create 
consumer demand. It only creates con- 
sumer acceptance, which makes the con- 
sumer more receptive when her retailer 
suggests certain commodities or items 
or brands, and when she sees them at- 
tractively and prominently displayed 
in the store. So, while some of you are 
advertising to the consumer, our or- 





CHIEF PILOT AND HIS ASSISTANT 


President Wm. Whitfield Woods consults his secretary and assistant, Miss Esther M. 
Evers. 
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ganizations, -working jointly, can see 
that the job is carried through in the 
store. 


I happened to be in Chicago about 
two weeks ago when Secretary Wallace 
suggested that the government subsi- 
dize distribution of agricultural prod- 
ucts, particularly those products which 
are in excess of what can be used. 

If that proposition were put into 
practice, I think all of you could readily 
see that the farmers would raise all the 
hogs they could, expecting the govern- 
ment to take off of their hands at a 
profitable price any they could not sell. 
The government could sell the pork to 
a retailer at half the price I would have 
to get. Where do you suppose the price 
of pork, or any other product, would 
eventually get under those conditions? 


Packer Sales to Consumers 


We immediately took steps to have 
a conference with the proponents of this 
plan and to try to show them where it 
would really do harm, not only to pro- 
ducer and consumer but to all business. 


There are one or two other things 
referred to by previous speakers which 
I would like to mention. One of these 
references was to some of the practices 
prevalent in distribution of meats. 


I had a customer call me up the other 
day. She wanted to buy 150 wieners 
for a party she was going to have a 
couple of nights later, and she wanted 
to know what price I could give her. 
The wieners cost me 17c lb. and I 
quoted her 20c lb. She said, “All right; 
I will call you back and let you know. 
I may want some other things.” 


That evening, she called back and 
said: “I called up the packer, and he 
offered me wieners at 17c lb. Can you 
meet the price?” 


Meat Advertising 


Now, gentlemen, are we retailers, 
wholesalers, packers, or what are we? 
Let us draw a line. That actually hap- 
pened to me, and I am telling you about 
it because I know it has happened to 
thousands of other retailers. 


If you want to retail put up the price 
so that the retailer can’ at least cover 
his cost of doing business. I do not often 
get angry, and I do not want to, but I 
called up that packer and told him a few 
things. If he is going to be in the retail 
business, all right. If he is going to be 
in the wholesale business, all right. But 
let us draw a line. Let us know what 
kind of a business we are in. 


There is one other thing that I think 
is very detrimental, particularly to the 
meat industry. That is retail advertis- 
ing of meat. Porterhouse steak, round 
steak, pork chops and other cuts are 
advertised at a price. Is there not some 
way, when low prices are advertised 
that the advertiser can be made to state 
just what quality of meat is offered? 
Misleading advertising is not doing 
packers, retailers, or consumers any 
good. It breaks down consumer con- 
fidence. When people see they can buy 
porterhouse steak for 20c lb. while I 
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am asking 40c for it, they think I am a 
highway robber. 


I will not handle anything but good 
meat, and I do not care what they do 
next door, 10 squares away or in a 
super-market. If they do not want to 
give their customers quality meat, I 
will still handle quality meat and get 
my price. But there should be some- 
thing done to let the housewife know 
what is the quality of meat she is buy- 
ing. 


Meat Cutters Scarce 


There is one other thing I think we 
all ought to take into consideration. 
That is the question of where we are 
going to get good meat cutters in the 
next 10, 15, or 20 years. It is a very 
hard job to find experienced men who 
know anything about cutting money 
out of meat. And not one out of them 
is a salesman. We must develop meat 
cutters in this industry if we expect to 
make progress and some money. 


MR. HUNTER: This seems to be 
past-presidents’ day at our convention. 
Our next speaker is a past president, 
too. Up until just a few days ago he 
served for a considerable period as the 
head of the National Association of 
Food Chains, and appears before us 
today as the representative of that as- 
sociation. I take pleasure in presenting 
Lewis W. Cole, president of the Steiden 
Stores, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


CHAIN STORE MERCHANDISING 


MR. COLE: I feel it is rather like 
carrying coals to Newcastle for me to 
advise the Institute of American Meat 
Packers on things concerning the mer- 
chandising of meat. You people have 
your fingers on the pulse of the na- 
tion’s meat distributors and consumers. 
You are necessarily familiar with prob- 
lems of producers, processors, and other 
distributors. You have time and again 
demonstrated your capacity for indus- 
try leadership, the most recent example 
being the “Eat More Meat” campaign 
in January of this year. 

In that instance your president, Wil- 
liam Whitfield Woods, displayed an un- 
erring knowledge of the particular prob- 
lems besetting the livestock industry 
and needed remedies. You people united 
producers, processors, wholesalers, and 
retailers in a move which unquestion- 
ably assisted in lifting the livestock in- 
dustry from the doldrums in which it 
was floundering at that time to the 
“trade winds” of a fairer sea. 


In the “Eat More Méat” campaign, 
and in other campaigns with which I am 
familiar, the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board also has rendered yeoman 
service. Without such an organization 
to keep the commodity concerned con- 
tinually before the public, to develop 
new and better uses, to educate con- 
sumers and distributors on its health 
and economy value, to unite, enthuse, 
and spur on to greater activity the sev- 
eral factors in the industry, some other 
article will claim the fickle favor of the 
public. 
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I feel, therefore, there may not be a 
great deal I can contribute to your 
wider knowledge on the subject of pres- 
ent trends in chain store meat merchan- 
dising. But I will gladly give such ideas 
as I have upon the subject. 


Merchandising Trends 


Everyone knows we are going through 
a period of revolutionary adjustment. 
What appear to be trends today may be 
outmoded tomorrow. Because of our new 
and efficient means of communication, 
fads and fancies come and go with tre- 
mendous speed. We have had a recent 
so-called trend to super-markets, which 
for a time all but disrupted other forms 
of retail distribution although, at the 
most, super-markets serve but a small 
minority of the entire country’s con- 
sumers. 


During the last two decades we have 
seen the self-service store establish it- 
self on the bases of lower operating 
costs, speed, and consumer preference. 








CHAIN STORE EFFICIENCY 


It was easy to understand when analyzed 
by chain store expert Lewis W. Cole. 


Also during the last two decades we 
have seen the chain store method of 
merchandising establish itself. We have 
seen the proprietary chains seek their 
level and the individually-owned stores 
adopt cooperative mass purchasing, cen- 
tralized warehousing and other business 
methods which have proven more effi- 
cient. 


Also during the past two decades, par- 
ticularly, we have seen a swift swing in 
dietary habits of the nation, including 
a trend toward more green vegetables 
and fruits. Possibly this change in eat- 
ing habits has come from many influ- 
ences, not the least being the remark- 
able advances in refrigeration and 
transportation. Perhaps, too, the devel- 
opment of direct-line mass merchandis- 
ing has served to stimulate such a trend, 
benefitting both producers and con- 
sumers. The refinements and services 
which we are afforded in our daily lives 
reduce our requirements for the good 
old-fashioned meals. 


Consumer Eating Habits 


I am sure that almost everyone in this 
room remembers, especially if he lived 
in the country, when a good breakfast 
consisted of a dish of stewed fruit, a 
large bowl of oatmeal or corn meal mush 
with plenty of milk or cream, a beef 
steak or thick piece of ham or pork 
chop, some fried potatoes, a brace of 
eggs, and plenty of coffee to wash it 
down. Compare that with six ounces 
of orange juice, a sweet roll, and a cup 
of coffee grabbed on the way to the 
office. 


The point is: These are conditions and 
not theories. We have to face them or 
go out of business. Education of con- 
sumers as to what is good for them, both 
as to their health and their pocketbooks, 
will do much to right a wrong situation 
or maintain a good situation, but it can- 
not redirect a trend which is going in 
the proper direction—one which gives 
consumers what they need, what they 
want, and what they can afford. 


We in the chain store business feel we 
can continue to merit the patronage of 
the intelligent housewife only so long 
as we keep abreast of the times—only 
so long as we keep our operating cost 
at a minimum consistent with the serv- 
ices required and provide modern facili- 
ties to insure sanitation and conveni- 
ence. 


An example of this is found in frosted 
foods. Here is an infant industry where 
there is much to be desired in many 
respects, most noticeably perhaps in dis- 
tribution costs. Yet we can already 
glimpse what effect it may have on the 
consumption of many staple items. One 
of your competing commodities—fish— 
finds a great boon in the frosted food 
method of processing and distribution. 
Many housewives are finding it con- 
venient and not excessively costly to 
select their preferred pieces of fish from 
the frosted foods cabinet whereas be- 
fore they chose something else—prob- 
ably lamb chops or a steak. 


Cold Storage Lockers 


And again, we are faced with the de- 
velopment of the locker system. It would 
be foolhardy indeed for me to attempt 
to prophesy where this will lead, al- 
though I must admit that my idea is 
that for consumers who are convenient 
to a modern shopping district, it seems 
like a backward rather than forward 
step. 

If we started building lockers in our 
homes, city as well as country, that 
might be another story. It conceivably 
could assist in balancing many a budget. 
You can guess as well as I what effect 
such a trend might have on retail meat 
merchandising. 

I should say the trend of chain store 
meat merchandising is not a trend at 
all and this doesn’t only apply to chain 
stores. Every retailer, whether chain 
or independent, is faced with the same 
problems. He must meet them or go out 
of business. And the figures indicate 
pretty conclusively that the independ- 
ently-owned store is holding its own 
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as its numbers have risen in recent 
years and the number of chain food 
store retail outlets has decreased. 

It seems to me that these trends can 
be easily summarized under the general 
title of efficiency of operation. I have 
already mentioned most of the things 
which go to make up efficiency. Among 
them are: 


Store Efficiency Factors 


Low operating cost, consistent with 
maintaining required services. 
Sanitation. 


Development of new and broader uses 
for basic agricultural commodities. 

Generally broader lines, that is, com- 
plete food stores wherever the trade 
justifies, 

Attractiveness in store building, fix- 
tures, and arrangements of goods to 
draw consumer into store and to call 
her attention to many items on display. 

Cooperation to promote interest of 
customers and general welfare of whole 
country. 

Courtesy and promptness. 

Effective advertising, and plenty of it. 

Informed, enthusiastic sales _per- 
sonnel. 

When we apply these factors to meat 


merchandising, what do we find of in- 
terest? 


Meat Selling Factors 


The first is that producers, processors, 
retailers, and consumers have a common 
cause. 


We find a trend towards boning and 
rolling forequarters of lamb and beef, 
which enables more value to be cut 
from a carcass. This means that better 
cuts need not be priced so high. That, I 
would say, is a definite trend. 


We find a tendency to purchase in 
economical forms and advertise and 
merchandise for use according to suit- 
ability of different cuts. That, also, I 
would say, is a definite trend, and tends 
to lower distribution costs. 


We find a growing tendency to be 
more accurate in informing customers 
of quality, characteristics, and uses of 
different kinds of meat. We refer to 
lamb as “lamb” and mutton as “mut- 
ton.” If I may digress here for a 
moment, I wonder if many producers, 
packers, wholesalers, retailers and res- 
taurant operators could not scan their 
lamb records and see if some practices 
are not tending to limit lamb sales. 

I refer particularly to the theory held 
by some that a lamb never grows into 
a sheep. We actually hear the expres- 
sion, “yearling lamb.” What is the effect 
of this on consumer demand for lamb? 
Frankly, I don’t know all the answers 
to that question. I only raise it for your 
consideration. This might be a fruitful 
subject, however, for investigation and 
educational work by your organization 
and the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. 


Merchandising Sales Efforts 


I believe there is a definite trend in 
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INSTITUTE ACES 


Norman Draper (right) Washington man- 
ager for the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, with his former assistant Bill 
Gilliam, who has joined the public rela- 


tions staff in Chicago as assistant director. 


advertising and personal sales efforts 
by retailers generally toward a more 
strict application of the proverb, “hon- 
esty is the best policy.” 


We find a wider use of menus and 
recipes in merchandising. Meat is uni- 
versally the basis of meals in this coun- 
try. Advertising copy is designed to ap- 
peal to this eating habit. Meats are 
featured in advertising along with 
other food items which combine to as- 
sist the housewife in planning and pre- 
paring meals for her family. I should 
say that this wider use of menus and 
recipes in newspaper, handbill, house 
organ, and other advertising is a defi- 
nite trend. 


We find a tendency towards complete 
food stores which tend to lower operat- 
ing costs by reducing overhead and 
store servicing expenses. I do not refer 
to large stores, alone. Complete food 
stores also give the opportunity for 
more comprehensive advertising. All of 
this means more convenience to con- 
sumers and at the same time a reduction 
of distribution costs. It also enables the 
home-maker to plan better balanced 
meals, at lower cost, by making her 
selections “on the ground” as she visits 
the store and selects meats and produce 
displayed in the market. 


Producer and Distributor 
Cooperation 


One of the most interesting recent 
developments has been the cooperative 
effort between producers and distrib- 
utors to assist in moving surplus agri- 
cultural products into consumption and 
to stabilize markets. You gentlemen are 
familiar with and participated in four 
such campaigns on meat: The domestic 
beef sale in August, 1936, the mid- 
winter lamb sale in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1937, the national lamb event in 
September and October, 1937, and the 
“Eat More Meat” campaign in January 
of this year. You are familiar with the 





very gratifying results from each of 
these efforts and the benefits to live- 
stock producers and feeders, processors, 
retailers, and consumers. 

These extraordinary sales efforts— 
called producer-consumer campaigns— 
by advertising, education, and promo- 
tion, create a suction of consumptive 
demand which syphons the surplus com- 
modities through the traps of distribu- 
tive channels and spreads them out on 
the dining tables of millions of homes. 
The bottle neck jams are cleared away. 
Maladjustments in production and dis- 
tribution are corrected. 


It might be noted that, in each of 
these campaigns, the cooperative effort 
was undertaken when producer prices 
were tragically low. The “Eat More 
Meat” campaign followed a crash in 
prices due to a natural reaction to the 
dangerously high prices of the early 
fall last year and the unfortunate pub- 
licity of $19.90 steers at Chicago. It oc- 
curs to me that as we extend our broad 
industry cooperation we may avoid some 
of these situations which require emer- 
gency treatment. 


It has been asked upon occasion, 
“Why are the food chains interested in 
conducting these campaigns, and in en- 
couraging better day-to-day farmer-dis- 
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tributor business relationships, and in 
stabilizing producer markets?” 


The reasons are very simple. Funda- 
mentally, the chain food stores’ program 
of organized assistance to agriculture is 
based upon the broad ground that pro- 
ducers, handlers, processors, distribu- 
tors, and consumers have many mutual 
problems. It is a nationwide activity 
whereby the organized producers and 
the organized distributors may cooper- 
ate to their mutual advantage, at the 
same time benefiting consumers. 


Chain Store Interest in Producers 


Food chains are interested in the 
welfare of the farmers because— 


1. The farmers supply what food 
chains sell. These stores need a de- 
pendable supply of good quality mer- 
chandise, and, therefore, are interested 
in a stable agriculture; 


2. Farmers are a very large class of 
customers of chain food stores, and, 
therefore, upon the prosperity of agri- 
culture depends the success of their 
business! 


3. Farmers represent such a large 
part of the population of the country 
that the entire nation’s prosperity is 
interwoven with the prosperity of agri- 
culture, 


Obviously, then, it is good business— 
enlightened selfishness—for food chains 
to concern themselves with the welfare 
of agriculture and to assist in continu- 
ally improving and stabilizing market- 
ing of farm products, benefiting farmers 
and themselves. Such a policy is founded 
upon sound economic and social prin- 
ciples. 

A program such as this, industry- 
wide in plan and execution, taking 
full account of economic and social in- 
terests of producers and consumers, 
offers boundless opportunities for great 
achievement. It may stimulate better in- 
dustry organization for production, 
processing and marketing. It may fur- 
nish the means for greatly expanded 
educational activities as to the food 
value and economy of the commodities 
concerned. It may well lead to programs 
for increasing normal per capita con- 
sumption in low consuming areas. 


Summary of Selling Trends 


This cooperative effort is, I should 
say, a definite trend in chain store mer- 
chandising. The meeting in May, 1936, 
between chain food store executives and 
agricultural leaders, where the program 
and policy for such cooperative effort 
were formulated, has been described by 
the head of one of the most successful 
commodity associations as “an economic 
landmark.” 

Perhaps it would be helpful if these 
rambling remarks were summarized 
about as follows: 

1.—We find a growing recognition by 
all factors that producers, processors, 
retailers, and consumers have a com- 
mon interest in improving methods of 
distribution. 


2.—We find that by research, educa- 


tion and training of store personnel and 
consumers more of the wholesale cuts 
of the animal carcass can be utilized, 
thus reducing necessary spread. 


3.—We find more enlightenment and 
service in advertising, which makes for 
consumer satisfaction and stability in 
demand. 


4.—We find a tendency toward more 
complete stores with consequent reduc- 
tion of overhead and greater conveni- 
ence for consumers. 


5.—We find the value of interesting 
ourselves in the welfare of producers 
who are themselves our customers and 
whose prosperity vitally affects other 
consumers. 


The food chains are proud of their 
part in the program and recognize with 
deep appreciation the wonderful spirit 
of cooperation of other factors in the 
livestock industry. 








SUPER MARKET SAVANT 


W. H. Albers explains why super market 
is here and where it is headed. 


CHAIRMAN HUNTER: Few men in 
the food business are better known than 
the next speaker on the program, W. H. 
Albers, of Cincinnati, president of the 
Super Market Institute and president 
of Albers’ Super Markets, Inc., a chain 
of large retail stores in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. It is with pleasure that I present 
Mr. Albers. 


THE SUPER MARKET 


MR. ALBERS: We live in an era of 
great change. New methods of produc- 
tion and new methods of distribution 
are necessary, and super markets have 
been one of the most amazing develop- 
ments in distribution in the past decade. 


The livestock producer’s best friends 
are packers who operate most economi- 
cally and distributors who get mer- 
chandise to the consumer in the most 
direct way and lowest cost, so that the 
housewife buys quality meats at such 
prices that she will receive a greater 
quantity of meat for the money she is 
now spending. 





Leadership is always needed in the 
distribution field to accomplish the right 
low price to the housewife. Chain stores 
furnished that leadership 20 years ago. 
Today, super markets have taken that 
leadership, and, I am certain, will retain 
it because of their merchandising 
methods based on low prices building 
greatest volume on quality meats. 

I desire at the outset to state that in 
presenting what I feel are mutual bene- 
fits through cooperation with and by 
super markets, it should be understood 
that all factors in production or distri- 
bution of meats must cooperate to reach 
our objective through benefits to the 
consumer. 

In this talk, I shall endeavor to an- 
swer the questions as suggested by your 
president and various executives in 
your industry. I have also referred to 
my files for statements in magazines 
and talks on meat production and dis- 
tribution, under various subject head- 
ings such as: 


1. Shortcomings of the meat industry. 

2. An awakened consciousness to the 
need of a united effort. 

8. Creating desirability to eat more 
meat. 

4. How can we eliminate peaks and 
valleys in the meat industry. 

5. What other food industries have 
chiseled on the meat share of the 
consumer dollar. 

6. The livestock producer is not get- 
ting enough money for his prod- 
ucts. ; 

7. An intensive campaign of national 
advertising to increase meat con- 
sumption. 


Increasing Meat Consumption 


Each of these undoubtedly have been 
helpful, but the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture statistics still show that per 
capita sale of meats is down in ratio to 
total food consumption. 


You do not expect a cure-all, but 
there is one and only one really funda- 
mental way to increase consumption of 
meat, namely—to convince the con- 
sumer that meat prices are down. 


I want to emphasize most emphati- 
cally that better merchandising of 
meats can and must be done. Let’s go 
back to the days when we had a larger 
per capita meat consumption. Did we 
not then have that good old fashioned 
competitive spirit? Did not the con- 
sumer get more meat value for her dol- 
lar than she is getting today? Were not 
meat prices lower in relation to other 
foods than they are now? 

You and I know that labor, operating 
and transportation costs have increased 
other food prices as much as meats. 
Where producers and manufacturers of 
such foods have failed to recognize con- 
sumer value, the results have been the 
same as in the meat industry. 


Meat Prices 


People generally think meat prices 
are “awful high,” but how many know 
how average meat prices to the con- 
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sumer compare with last year at this 
time? 

The U. S. Department of Labor re- 
ceives prices monthly from numerous 
distributors in every city. Our news- 
paper advertisement headline last 
Thursday, October 20, read: “Meat 
Prices are Down 20 Per Cent Below a 
Year Ago.” The 20 major meat items 
on which we quote the government 
monthly could be bought this year for 
$4.47, against $5.63 last year. Statistics 
for September 13, 1938, on these items, 
shows an average cost over the entire 
country of $6.05, compared to $6.97 at 
the same time last year, a decline of 92c 
or 13% per cent. 

The average Cincinnati meat price, 
as reported by all types of retailers, is 
$5.91 this year, against $6.79 last year, 
a decline of 88c, also 138% per cent. 
Prices reported by our company to the 
government, which are a part of the 
above figures, show $4.60 this year, 
compared to $5.63 last year, a decline 
of $1.03 or 18 per cent. 

Capitalizing this kind of information 
in every city throughout the nation 
would certainly correct the wrong im- 
pression of the housewife that meat 
prices are “awful high.” 


Price and Volume 


What greater good could the Institute 
and all local packers accomplish for 
your own industry than by cooperation 
to secure publicity of this kind, not 
alone in retailer’s advertisement but 
by getting newspaper reading publicity 
as well. 

Before the A.G.M.A. convention and 
the Super Market Institute, I cited an 
instance of a nationally advertised 
household item that was priced entirely 
too high. In spite of the merits of the 
article and the fine advertising given 
to it, in less than six months a com- 
petitive item of equal quality, without 
any advertising, had developed a sale 
double that of the advertised product. 
A year and a half later the sales ratio 
was 5 times greater on the lower priced 
product. If the first manufacturer had 
priced his product properly, there would 
have been only a fraction of that vol- 
ume on the competitive item. 


I seek by these comparisons merely to 
prove that meat volume is down because 
there has been too much cost added to 
the consumer price. Meat consumption 
has decreased because it has paid the 
penalty of higher cost of distribution 
through chain store operations. Because 
of this the independent meat man has 
been able to get a better volume and 
has become more successful because of 
a still greater profit. The one and only 
reason has been a let-down of compe- 
tition. 


Chain Store Costs 


Statistics will show that over a period 
of years cost of chain store distribution 
of all foods increased considerably. This 
resulted in higher prices. The outcome 
was the opening of new competition— 
the super market. I believe the birth of 
super markets is to be credited to in- 
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DETROIT COMES BY AIRPLANE 
Officials of the Detroit Packing Co. took an early plane to Chicago for the opening 


of the convention. 


(Left to right): J. L. Wilde, general manager; D. W. Rogers, 


assistant secretary; D. A. Scott, sales manager. 


creased costs of handling meat in chain 
stores, resulting in less consumer buy- 
ing and lower packer tonnage. 

The early economic principles of chain 
store operation was the main reason for 
their success. Two and one-half per cent 
profit, an extremely small one on retail 
sales, was their first objective. To this 
was added operating costs, which com- 
bination made the mark-up. Statistics 
will show that when chain operating 
costs increased, consumer prices were 
raised. 

Super markets, due to their volume 
and sound merchandising principles, are 
operating at a cost from 3 to 5 per cent 
less than chains. Their customers are 
getting the benefit. That is why, in 
one city, 13 super markets have done 
87 per cent of the volume of a chain 
with 190 stores. That is why super mar- 
ket volume has gone from 3 per cent to 
15 per cent of total food sales in a com- 





QUADRUPLE PACKER 


Fred M. Tobin, president Rochester Pack- 

ing Co., Albany Packing Co., Tobin Pack- 

ing Co. and Estherville Packing Co., lines 
up to register. 


munity in the Middle West. In the Far 
West as much as 26 per cent of food 
sales is being made through super 
markets. 


Super Market Volume 


Super markets, due to individual own- 
ership and operation by men of merch- 
andising experience, have developed 
that good old-fashioned competitive 
spirit that brought meat consumption 
to its largest volume. Consumers are 
getting more pounds of good meat for 
their money from super markets than 
from any other source. That is why the 
super markets have shown such spec- 
tacular growth. 


“What is the effect of super markets 
on other types of stores?” Surveys 
made by newspapers in various cities 
have shown that amount of volume by 
independent food distributors increased 
from 40 per cent in 1936 to 44 per cent 
in 1987, which really is a 10 per cent 
greater volume by independents. This 
was after the super market volume was 
considered, but not included in either 
figure. 

These figures are almost identical 
with results in each of the cities in 
which certain newspapers made sur- 
veys. Independent food distributors’ 
sales have increased because they have 
been able to merchandise at a closer 
price than formerly in competition with 
chains. Super market stores have taken 
approximately 75 per cent of their vol- 
ume from the chain stores. 


Both chain and independent operators 
have a new price competition today in 
super markets and, therefore, are sell- 
ing on a lower mark-up than two or 
three years ago. This means that all 
consumers in cities where super mar- 
kets operate are getting more value 
for their dollar, and this means more 
tonnage for every food manufacturer, 
including packers. In less than 4% 
years, we in Cincinnati, have grown 
from 1 to 17 super markets. We are 
doing 16 per cent of the food volume 
of the entire community. 


Super Market Advantages 


Lower prices, greater variety and 
better display have been the reasons for 
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this amazing development. Our meat 
merchandiser was the first to appre- 
ciate locally the opportunity of a 2-lb. 
package of cheese. Our support in dis- 
play, sales effort and newspaper adver- 
tising has developed sales steadily until 
in the last 3 weeks we have sold two 
carloads of this product. 


Here is proof of a dependable volume 
outlet for advertised branded products 
and canned meats, but packers have 
been slow to take note of the successes 
enjoyed by us on other nationally ad- 
vertised foods. 

Speedier movement is possible for 
large quantities of highly perishable 
products because of super markets’ 
greater merchandising flexibility. Large 
organizations become unwieldy because 
of their widely scattered outlets and 
their sales programs are set a week to 
10 days in advance. Super markets’ 
closer contact with each unit, coupled 
with extensive last minute advertising 
facilities, equips them to meet changes 
in weather or sudden surplus conditions. 
These facilities can often be changed 
within less time than the packer re- 
quires to make delivery. 


Food Sales Experience 


Super markets appeal to the thrifty, 
cash-buying group of consumers who 
are willing to buy in large amounts for 
the sake of economies. Our tonnage on 
pork loins during August was greater 
than our February requirements. We 
sold five cars of boiled hams in four 
months. 


Large traffic through super markets 
makes these stores the quickest possible 
means of acquainting the greatest num- 
ber of consumers with new products and 
then spreading demand for them to 
neighborhood dealers. The demand for 
one packer’s brand of butter was tri- 
pled within two months over and above 
our requirements because of the de- 
mand developed through our intro- 
duction. A long established brand of 
package cheese had practically no dis- 
tribution in Cincinnati. Today, our own 
requirements are purchased in carlots 
and the same brand is now stocked in 
the major competitive organizations. 

As yet the policy of some packers 
has not been adjusted to get the full 
benefit of super market cooperation. 
Super markets’ closer contact with con- 
sumers makes it possible to sense retail 
buying trends quickly. The packer’s 
price is mostly dependent upon demand. 
Meat packers too often feel that a 
buyer, in insisting upon a certain price, 
is merely out to break the market in- 
stead of recognizing the buyer’s posi- 
tion to more correctly interpret the 
trend and to assist in timely movement. 

For instance, two weeks after Easter 
a certain packer had 300 boxes of chick- 
ens in local storage which he was hold- 
ing for 27%c lb. The buyer told him it 
would take 25c to move them, because 
the trade would not stand for a price 
of 30c or mere retail. He pointed out 
that the fresh poultry market was 
easing rapidly and that within a few 
weeks 23c would be unattractive. 
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The packer’s main office refused to 
approve the sale at 25c lb., although 
the packer’s branch manager recom- 
mended it. After three months’ addi- 
tional storage charges were paid by 
this packer, 200 boxes of this poultry 
were offered to our buyer at 19c. We 
were forced to decline, because we re- 
alized the longer storage period im- 
paired the quality to the point where 
it would no longer prove satisfactory 
hot weather merchandise. 


Meat Quality in Super Markets 


A Cincinnati representative of a 
packer was given a quota of 500 hams. 
He could not imagine where he could 
sell them. Our buyer gave him an order 
for 100 immediately and 650 on receipt 
of the first shipment at the stores. Be- 
cause the branch manager gave his ad- 
vertising allowance for the city to use 
in our explanatory advertisement, the 
sale was a tremendous success. The 
packer continued to advance the price 
in competition with other companies 
until today we do not handle that brand. 
The representative is pleading for an- 
other chance, but we cannot afford to 


take it. The Chicago attitude was 
“They don’t need us.” Now we don’t 
need them. 


One of your members asked about the 
type and grade of meats sold by super 
markets. Some super markets have two 
separate departments for two qualities 
of meat, but most of the successful 
operators have built their business on 
quality meats. When one chain at- 


tempted to create the impression that 
super markets signified second or poor 
quality meats and opened their super 
markets on that basis in competition, 
they soon found the natural results— 
loss in volume. 





SWEDISH VISITOR 


Rudolf Ohlsson, Stockholm, representing 
the Agricultural College of Sweden and 
the Federation of Swedish Slaughterhouses, 
was a visitor at the convention in the 
course of a several months’ study of the 
meat industry in the United States. 





In an Eastern super market, I have 
personally seen 500 grocery customers 
to five meat customers. The answer was 
poor quality meats. A large Midwestern 
operator sells as high as 40 per cent of 
his total sales in meats because of good 
quality at a low price. His customers 
go long distances for his meat values. 


Night Operation 


The housewife should be privileged 
to buy when and where she pleases. 
Super markets, with large parking 
areas, have created an opportunity for 
thousands of families with only one 
automobile, used during the day by the 
husband to go to his work and in the 
evening for family pleasure, to buy 
meats at lower prices in super markets. 
Why should super markets be forced to 
close at six o’clock every Monday to 
Friday because meat cutters are com- 
pelled by selfish interests operating on 
a high cost of selling meats to pass a 
rule to that effect within their own 
organization? 

In Oakland, California, a large super 
market operator, doing a volume that 
required 217 clerks, was forced by the 
union to close at six o’clock. During 
three months his business dropped so 
that he was forced to eliminate 125 
clerks. He then warned the union that 
he would close his store if he was not 
permitted to open at night. This he did 
on July 9. He placed a sign 50 ft. long 
across the front of the building, reading 
—We have union clerks. We pay union 
wages. We have union hours. But the 
union has forced us to close because it 
will not let us operate when our cus- 
tomers want to buy.” After three 
months, the union unanimously voted to 
permit him to operate nights, and he 
again opened his store on September 
30. Consumer demand forced the union 
to do this. 

In a letter dated October 12, the 
owner wrote me as follows: “Our em- 
ployes and customers are all happy. The 
good will we have gained through pub- 
lic sentiment will, I believe, repay us 
for all losses sustained. The general 
public know it was a put-up job against 
me. All of the old customers are back 
and are bringing others with them.” 


Advertising and Sales Volume 


During the three months his store 
was closed, his former customers paid 
at least 5 per cent more for the meats 
they bought elsewhere or received 5 per 
cent less in pounds for their money. If 
this was done throughout the country, 
you can imagine the tremendous reduc- 
tion in tonnage for all meat packers. 

One of the real deserving credits to 
super market operators, as far as I 
have been able to check, is that when 
cooperation is given them, they give in 
return in the ratio to what they receive. 
There is a better control of any allow- 
ances, whatever they may be, by check- 
ing the results through super market 
operators because there is no question 
about the results. Any super market 
operator certainly should—and I feel 
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he will—be glad to give proof of his 
sales based on whatever he has been 
given to help him increase his sales. 

We sold 50 per cent more units of 
advertised brands of foods in the first 
eight months this year than a year ago, 
ranging from 15 per cent to 112 per 
cent on different items. 


Advertising Allowances 


Sales records of groups of products 
manufactured by six large national food 
organizations that have given us adver- 
tising and display allowances and have, 
therefore, received our full cooperation 
and support, show an increase of 72 per 
cent for the first eight months of 1938. 
Items of another group of six major 
companies that gave us no advertising 
or display allowances show only a 36 
per cent increase. This means that we 
have doubled the sales of the products 
on which we have had the coopera- 
tion, encouragement and justification 
for promoting sales as against the items 
of the companies which did not work 
with us. 

Many manufacturers of nationally 
advertised grocery items have already 
made contracts based on the distributor 
display space and money spent in their 
own newspaper advertisement. The 
number of manufacturers doing this is 
growing steadily and rapidly because 
tests have proved that advertising 
money spent with the distributor at the 
point of sale is producing many times 
the returns that other forms of adver- 
tising have done or possibly can do. 

One outstanding national advertiser 
in the grocery field has steadily in- 
creased his ratio of allowance for adver- 
tising and promotion at point of sale. 
Sales of the products of this company 
were among the largest of the increased 
sales in our markets. 

A certain packer announced a new 


canned meat product in a full page ad- 
vertisement with no distribution in the 
city, making impossible any point of 
sale support. 


Cheese in Carlots 


In contrast to that, we are today buy- 
ing in carload lots a long established, 
advertised brand of package cheese that 
is also being stocked in other major 
competitive stores in Cincinnati. This 
was accomplished when the manufac- 
turer’s representative, who had for one 
year been making monthly visits to Cin- 
cinnati and had developed a 5-case order 
with us, the largest sale of any one 
firm in Cincinnati, was convinced by our 
buyer that large quantities of this brand 
could be sold in ‘Cincinnati if one-half 
his year’s expenses were applied to dis- 
play allowance and point of sale promo- 
tion. Today, instead of 5-case orders we 
are buying in carload lots. 

I hope I have impressed upon you 
gentlemen that super market outlets are 
the most valuable development for the 
good of livestock producers, meat pack- 
ers and consumers, if properly appreci- 
ated and cooperated with. 


PRESENTATION OF AWARDS 


CHAIRMAN HUNTER: The next or- 
der of business is presentation of gold 
and silver buttons. This will be done 
by W. F. Schluderberg, president, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 


W. F. SCHLUDERBERG: I appre- 
ciate very highly this privilege of pre- 
senting the Institute’s 50- and 25-year 
awards, and to be the spokesman for 
this assembly which is thus honoring 
these veterans for long-continued and 
faithful service in our industry. 

I am to award buttons to those who 
have spent 50 and 25 years in the meat 
packing industry. Before making these 


awards, I should like to turn the clock 
back to the years when these men en- 
tered the industry—1888 in the case of 
the gold button men and 1913 in the 
case of those to whom the silver buttons 
are to be awarded. 


When the gold button men entered 
the industry, Grover Cleveland was 
president of the United States, and 
population of the country was about 58 
million, somewhat less than half of 
what it is now. A year later, Nellie Bly 
was to go around the world in the then 
miraculous time of 72 days, 6 hours, 
and 11 minutes. George Eastman, of 
Kodak fame, had just perfected photo- 
graphic film, and Burroughs had ob- 
tained a patent for the adding machine. 
The automobile was still a vision, the 
airplane hardly an idle thought. The 
Statue of Liberty was two years old, 
and within a year, the Johnstown Flood 
was destined to visit Ed Hahn’s packing 
plant. 

In those days, all the cattle were 
longhorns, and they wore their horns 
right into the packinghouse. The ma- 
chines which do most of the work today 
were not even inventor’s dreams, and 
practically everything was done by 
hand. There were overhead rails, but 
the power was the strength of these 
men’s right arms. In those days there 
were sausage mills that were horse- 
operated in much the same way you 
now will find the sorghum molasses 
mills operated in the deep South. 


Turning now to the year when the 
silver button recipients entered the in- 
dustry, we note that Woodrow Wilson 
was President of the United States and 
that John Henry Mears, in a spectac- 
ular trip around the globe, had cut 
Nellie Bly’s record in half. That year 
Oscar G. Mayer deserted the ranks of 
bachelors, and Thomas E. Wilson be- 
came president of Morris and Co. That 
year, too, the Federal Reserve Act was 





FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF EXPERIENCE MEETS ITS REWARD 


Eight meat packing veterans whose 50-year service records entitle them to the gold service awards of the I. A. M. P. receive their 


decorations from vice chairman W. F. Schluderberg. 


Front row (left to right): A. T. Gardner, John Morrell & Co.; Hugh 


Sweeney, Armour and Company; Charlie Green, Laclede Packing Co.; Charles Stegman, Wilson & Co., and Mr. Schluderberg. 
Back row (left to right): Arthur S. Bogg, F. W. Ericson and T. J. McNamee, Armour and Company, and Arthur Mischlich, 


Week Ending November 5, 1938 


Wilson & Co. 
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CONGRATULATIONS FROM THE CHIEF 


Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the board, Wilson & Co., extends a greeting to Adam 
Mischlich and Charles Stegman, 50-year veterans of the Wilson organization, as 
president Edward Wilson seconds the motion. 


passed, and the income tax amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
proclaimed. Dr. John R. Mohler was 
acting chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and a steer which weighed 
nearly a ton and a half was dressed by 
the St. Louis Independent Packing Co., 
yielding slightly more than a ton of 
meat. James Craig, Jr., of the Parker, 
Webb Co., Detroit, was president of the 
American Meat Packers Association, 
and Jim Hills of Swift & Company was 
chairman of the registration committee. 
Choice beef steers sold at 8%c lb., and 
hogs for 8%c lb., undoubtedly cutting 
out at a loss. 

Let us turn the hands of the clock 
forward again and do honor to these 
men who have given their best efforts 
to the meat packing industry while all 
this history was in the making. The 
silver button men, as you know, re- 
ceived their award through the mail. It 
is interesting to note that to date about 
400 gold buttons and 18,000 silver but- 
tons have been awarded. 

Following is the honor roll of gold 
service button winners: 


50 YEAR VETERANS 


F. Gallagher, Burns & Co., Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alta., Canada, salvage depart- 
ment, 

John Gruber, Cudahy Pkg. Co., So. 
Omaha, Nebr.; salvage department. 

Fred Englen, Cudahy Pkg. Co., So. 
Omaha, Nebr.; scale and tin shop. 

J. Hillgardner, Cudahy Pkg. Co., 
Wichita, Kans. 

John Lappin, Cudahy Pkg. Co., Wich- 
ita, Kans.; visitors’ guide. 

J. Nebel, Hunter Pkg. Co., E. St. 
Louis, Ill. 

Charles Hauck, president of Ideal 
Pkg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Ernst Semm, Ideal Pkg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, O.; salesman. 

Frank Kuntzmann, Ideal Pkg. Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; plant man. 
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HONORING THE VETERANS 


Vice Chairman W. F. Schluderberg 
turned back the clock to speak of interest- 
ing side lights and incidents of meat in- 
dustry history during the past 50 years in 
awarding packer service buttons. 


Conrad Ernst, Kingan and Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; trimming room. 

George A. Kirkwood, Kingan and 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; insurance de- 
partment. 

William M. Taylor, Kingan and Co., 
Indianapolis; assistant superintendent. 

Charles A. Gruen, Laclede Pkg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., assistant smoker. 


Fred Hass, Lake Erie Provision Co., 


‘ Cleveland, O.; in charge of order de- 


partment. 

Albert Hass, Lake Erie Provision Co., 
Cleveland, 0O.; assistant manager, 
wholesale store. 

Henry Wenninger, H. H. Meyer Pkg. 
Co., Cincinnati, O.; butcher and sausage 
maker. 

B. F. Allender, John Morrell and Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia., pickle department. 

M. H. Snyder, Rath Pkg. Co., Water- 
loo, Ia.; beef boner and veal skinner. 

William Andrews, Skipworth Pkg. 
Co., Springfield, O. 

Gust Hess, Chas. Sucher Pkg. Co., 
Dayton, O.; butcher. 

Frank Newcomer, Chas. Sucher Pkg. 
Co., Dayton, O. 

Arthur S. Bogg, Armour and Co., 
Chicago; checker and sealer in whole- 
sale market. 

Fred W. Ericson, Armour and Co., 
Chicago; transportation department. 

Thomas J. McNamee, Armour and 
Co., Chicago; recently retired from dis- 
bursement auditor’s department. 

Hugh Sweeney, Armour and Co., Chi- 
cago; ham curing department. 

Albert Weihm, Armour and Co., Chi- 
cago; ham department. 

Jacob Henzler, Jacob Dold Pkg. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. H. Keim, head of H. H. Keim Co., 
Nampa, Idaho. 

Frank Rath, Rath Packing Co., Wa- 
terloo, Ia.; former general superintend- 
ent. 

W. D. Crittenden, Swift & Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Frank M. Gerstner, Wilson & Co., Ce- 
dar Rapids, Ia.; ham trimmer. 


George Harris, Wilson & Co., Los 





ARMOUR 50-YEAR MEN HONORED 


J. E. Malloy (left) of the Armour and Company staff, pins the gold service award on 
Arthur S. Bogg, while Hugh Sweeney, F. W. Ericson and Thomas McNamee look on. 
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Angeles, Cal.; foreman of wholesale 
market dock. 

Harry Hester, Wilson & Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal.; floorsman. 

Jacob Ibenthaler, Wilson & Co., New 
York City; beef casing department fore- 
man, 

Adam Mischlich, Wilson & Co., Kan- 
sas City; hide cellar foreman. 

E. Shute, Wilson & Co., New York 
City; superintendent. 

Charles Stegman, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; record department. 

The following have received their gold 
buttons since 1937 convention. 

A. J. Moyer, Armour and Co.; sales- 
man. " 

John A. Gebelein, Pres. of John A. 
Gebelein, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Conrad Hohman, John A. Gebelein, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

George Ricker, John A. Gebelein, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 

John Wagner, John A. Gebelein, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 

A. T. Gardner, John Morrell and Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia.; cashier. 

John Holmgren, Swift and Co., So. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


CHAIRMAN HUNTER: The follow- 
ing committees have been appointed: 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS: G. F. Swift, chairman Swift & 
Company, Chicago; John T. Agar, Agar 
Packing & Provision Co., Chicago; Paul 
I. Aldrich, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Chicago; Thomas Creigh, The Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; E. A. Cudahy, 
jr., The Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; 
B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Otto Finkbeiner, Little 
Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark.; 
W. H. T. Foster, John Morrell & Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; W. K. Freiert, The 
Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Chester T. Gough, Kin- 
gan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Wesley 
Hardenbergh, Institute of American 
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FATHERS AND SONS 


1.—Samuel Slotkin, president, Hygrade 
Food Products Corp., congratulates son 
Hugo on his cost speech. 

2.—R. H. Gifford, branch house sales 
manager, Swift & Co. (right), and son 
John. 

3.—President John W. Rath (right) and 
son, Howard H. Rath, treasurer, Rath 
Packing Co. 

4.—E. H. Skinner and son, Lewgene, 
Hull & Dillon Packing Co. 

5.—E. T. Clair, president, Republic 
Food Products Co. (right), and son Jerry. 

6.—H. M. Shulman, Hammond Standish 
& Co., and son, Marshall. 

7.—Louis K. Sigman, president, K & B 
Packing Co. (right), and son-in-law Ben 
Fine, sales manager. 

8.—Theo. Weil, Weil Packing Co., and 
son, Leon. 





Meat Packers, Chicago; Jay C. Hormel, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; 
Frank A. Hunter, Hunter Packing Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill.; R. D. MacManus, 
Armour and Company, Chicago; H. W. 
McCall, J. H. Allison & Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; A. D. White, Swift & 
Company, Chicago; W. N. Lissfelt, Den- 
holm Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Company, 
Chicago. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: A. C. 
Sinclair, chairman, Kingan & Co.; Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; George A. Schmidt, 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
Herbert Rumsey, jr., The Henry Muhs 
Co., Passaic, N. J.; Milton Schaffner, 
Schaffner Bros. Co., Erie Pa.; W. F. 
Schluderberg, The Wm. Schluderberg- 
T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; W. 
L. Balentine, Balentine Packing Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Elmore M. Schroth, 
The J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; C. F. Welhener, Henry 
Burkhardt Pkg. Co., Dayton, O.; Ches- 
ter G. Newcomb, The Lake Erie Provi- 
sion Co., Cleveland, O.; R. E. Vissman, 
C. F. Vissman & Co., Louisville, Ky.; 











C. M. Van Paris, Hammond-Standish & 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; W. S. Clithero, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago; John T. 
Agar, Agar Packing & Provision Co., 
Chicago; F. W. Hoffman, The Cudahy 
Pkg. Co., Chicago; Oscar G. Mayer, 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., Chicago; A. D. 
White, Swift & Company, Chicago; Ed- 
ward F. Wilson, Wilson & Company, 
Chicago; Edward Jones, Jones Dairy 
Farm, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; H. A. Elliott, 
Elliott & Company, Duluth, Minn.; John 
W. Rath, The Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Ia.; Henry Belz, J. H. Belz Prov. 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; George Lauth, Heil 
Provision Co., St. Louis, Mo.; R. R. 
Pinkney, Pinkney Packing Co., Ama- 
rillo, Tex.; F. M. Kleppe, H. Moffat Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


WAGE AND HOUR ACT COMMIT- 
TEE: A. F. Hunt, chairman, Swift & 
Company, Chicago; George M. Foster, 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; G. L. 
Childress, Childress Packing Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Harry S. Eldred, Armour & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; C. L. Hodgert, Cud- 
ahy Packing Co., Omaha, Nebr.; F. M. 
Kleppe, H. Moffat Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; A. Ewing Sinclair, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; W. F. Schluder- 
berg, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; H. J. Williams, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


The first session adjourned at 12:30 
o’clock. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Jim Agar did not take in the conven- 
tion events, but many of his friends 
went out to the Yards to renew old 
acquaintance. . 

J. F. McGillivray, Geo. Mulloy, A. J. 
Little and Geo. Peterson represented 
Brady, McGillivray & Mulloy, the en- 
gineering firm which helps packers to 
save money. 

A. D. Curtis, former sales manager, 
and W. H. Raschke, former general 
manager, Nuckolls Packing Co., Pueblo, 
Colo., were convention attendants. Mrs, 
Curtis was also an interested guest. 





SECOND SESSION 


October 24, 1938 


EETING convened at two o’clock, 
E. A. Cudahy, Jr., vice-chairman 


of the Board of Directors, pre- 





siding. 

CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: This morn- 
ing our partners in the livestock and 
meat industry—the retailers—gave us 
some very interesting views on the meat 
business. This afternoon the program 
deals more with the production end, and 
it is highly appropriate, I believe, that 
the first speaker this afternoon is the 
representative of a great organization 
of livestock producers—the American 
National Live Stock Association. I take 
pleasure in presenting Hubbard Russell, 
president of the association. 


BEEF CATTLE INDUSTRY 


MR. RUSSELL: The cattle industry 
would be easy to talk about, but my 
subject “Status of The Beef Cattle In- 
dustry,” is not so simple. 


The cattle industry is a fascinating 
one or very few would be permanently 
engaged in it. There is nothing so 
pleasant to the cattleman as to be out 
on the range among his cattle when feed 
and water are in ample supply and good 
thrifty condition assured and when 
prices afford a reasonable profit. On the 
other hand, there is nothing that will 
depress these same men more than a 
depleted range due to droughty condi- 
tions, thin livestock as a result thereof 
and a bad situation in the markets for 
cattle. 


Unfortunately it has been just as im- 
possible for the cattleman to bring 
about stable market conditions as it 
would have been to regulate the 
weather. Thus, weather and markets 
remain the twin major hazards in a 
business beset with many other risks, 
including diseases, infectious and oth- 
erwise; range deterioration, due to 
grasshoppers, Mormon crickets and 
chinch bugs, and the constantly increas- 
ing theft menace resulting from better 
roads and faster trucks. 


Beef Cattle Supply 


Despite these many obstacles, with 
millions upon millions of acres unfit for 
other use than pasture and with large 
areas unwisely plowed up now being re- 
stored to grass, it would seem that the 
beef cattle industry will remain for 
many years one of the most important 
in all the great territory west of the 
Missouri river. 


It is difficult to enter the realm of 
conjecture and hazard a guess as to 
whether we have too many or too few 
cattle on hand. There are many unpre- 
dictable and contradictory factors in- 
volved; for instance, current reports 
that business is on the up grade, coupled 
with frequent statements of more and 
more men being added to W. P. A. rolls. 
Are we going up or down, or holding 
our own? When this question is an- 
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swered we can plan our operations with 
some intelligence. 


In the meantime we believe meetings 
being held in various sections of the 
country, designed to promote increased 
livestock production, in which some of 
you have taken a prominent part, are 
unwise and premature. 


Secretary Wallace said in 1934 that 
the cattle population of 74,000,000 head 
then in existence was probably close to 
10,000,000 head in excess of our re- 
quirements. It would seem that our 
present census of slightly less than 66,- 
000,000, with the trend in production 
upward, offers no encouragement either 
to those who would sharply increase 
production or to those who would break 
down our tariff barriers and flood Amer- 
ican markets with cheap foreign cattle 
and beef. 





NOW FOR PRODUCTION 


Vice Chairman E. A. Cudahy, jr., swings 
convention into new line of thought at 
second session. 


I call your attention to the fact that 
the average cattle census for the 10- 
year period 1929 to 1938 is just 66,200,- 
000 head. We can and will expand pro- 
duction as needed without artificial 
stimulation and as soon as conditions 
seem to justify. 


Livestock Production Costs 


In this connection I would like to 
comment on statements made and re- 
peated many times in the past two or 
three years by one prominent in your 
industry as to the need for lower pro- 
duction costs on the part of our cattle 
producers. I want to answer this state- 
ment partially by asking a few ques- 
tions in turn. 


For instance, can you or any other 





manufacturer or processor of a com- 
modity reduce cost of production, yet 
maintain a certain standard of living 
for yourself or your employes, if you 
have no voice in setting the sales price 
of your product? 

Could you remain in business when 
taxes, payrolls, freight rates and costs 
of raw materials advance, unless you 
can add such increased costs to the sales 
price of your finished product? 

This is just what the cattle producer 
or producer of other agricultural prod- 
ucts cannot do. He must offer his prod- 
uct for sale on the open market, and he 
receives therefore, as you state to us, 
the price the consumer will pay, minus 
cost of marketing, processing and distri- 
bution and plus a reasonable profit re- 
tained by the processor. Therefore, it 
is not so difficult for packers or other 
manufacturers to meet increased wages 
or other increased costs. According to 
his own statement, he simply takes it 
out of the producer. 


Livestock and Meat Prices 


Let me add that insofar as produc- 
tion costs can be affected by improve- 
ment in breed and quality, by constant 
adaptation of new methods of feeding 
and new types of feed, we are well in 
the vanguard of the procession. Fur- 
ther, if production costs are to be low- 
ered, it must be by some method yet to 
be found. In my opinion, if more sta- 
bilized market values could be main- 
tained, based at least in some degree 
upon reasonable costs of production, 
much more could be accomplished. 


The packer can be very helpful in 
bringing about such stabilization. The 
producer will continue to question the 
equity of a system which permits wide 
fluctuations in price paid to producers, 
often without even a following ripple 
in price paid by the consumer. 

This brings up the old question of the 
big spread between price received by 
producer and price paid by the con- 
sumer. We should all bend our ener- 
gies to close that spread and to prevent 
its increase. 

One thing is clear. This is that when 
prices are low, with distribution costs 
fairly constant, the producer receives 
a smaller proportion of the consumer’s 
meat dollar than that to which he is 
entitled. When prices get too high the 
consumer complains, so that a more 
stable market condition would not only 
go far in removing complaints on both 
sides, but would, at the same time, have 
a salutary effect on the problems of the 
distributor. 


Marketing Methods 


I do not believe productien curtail- 
ment plans can bring about stabilized 
prices, but I do believe that we could 
level off extreme highs and lows by 
cooperation of all branches of the in- 
dustry, to the end that we could have 
a plan of orderly marketing. In my 
opinion, never will dependable stabiliza- 
tion of values maintain until we do 
have orderly marketing, beginning with 
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the movement of the live animal to 
market. 


If there is an orderly flow to market, 
that same order will automatically 
maintain throughout to the ultimate 
consumer. By orderly marketing, I do 
not mean to say that we should have 
emphatic increases or decreases of pro- 
duction, but I do mean that a sound pro- 
gram of orderly marketing will in- 
fluence production in the proper direc- 
tion. 


Such a plan calls for cooperation of 
all branches of our industry. First 
move must be made by the producers. 
Advantages to all branches will readily 
be seen, and certainly such a plan of 
orderly marketing would, by eliminat- 
ing the feasts and famines in our live- 
stock markets, stabilize values on the 
hoof. This would stabilize values on the 
hooks, eliminate the element of un- 
sound price specialization, and lower 
prices to the consumer. 


I believe a satisfactory situation can 
be maintained by the industry itself 
with proper cooperation, encourage- 
ment and safe-guards, and by showing 
that more stabilized conditions may be 
acquired and maintained by a plan of 
orderly marketing. Surpluses, if any, 
after our domestic requirements are 
cared for at domestic market prices, 
may be exported at world prices. The 
industry itself, and not the Federal 
treasury, should absorb export losses, 
if any. 


Beef Consumption 


Consumption of beef is today about 
13 lbs. per capita less than it was in 
the 10-year period beginning with 1900 
and less, with the exception of 7 years, 
than it has been since 1900. This indi- 
cates we are not getting our share of 
the consumer’s dollar. Total decrease 
in per capita consumption of all classes 
of meats during this same period is 
even more than in the case of beef 
alone. 


It is obvious that producers, proces- 
sors, manufacturers and merchandisers 
of other foods have been more active 
and more successful in appealing to the 
consumer’s appetite. Our entire indus- 
try should join forces in cooperating to 
bring back this loss of volume. In my 
estimation this would be possible. 


As an example of such cooperation, 
I want to mention the beneficial effect 
of the meat advertising campaign con- 
ducted last spring under the joint aus- 
pices of your organization, National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, and other 
agencies and merchandisers of our 
product. That activity had a stabilizing 
effect at a most critical time. 


We are fortunate in that practically 
all people consume beef, so that a con- 
tinuous, active campaign, such as that 
of last spring, can easily up per capita 
consumption 3 or 4 lbs. That would 
take care of the product of approxi- 
‘mately 1,000,000 cattle per year, and 
would indicate that if we continue such 
cooperative activities, we need have no 
great fears of oversupply, even if the 
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present upswing carries our cattle pop- 
ulation up to around the 70,000,000 
mark. 


Livestock Production Problems 


I earnestly solicit your full coopera- 
tion with the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, and your help in perfect- 
ing a system more adequately to finance 
its activities. 

One thing we can say without fear of 
contradiction is that the consumer of 
meat products is offered a superior, 
wholesome, clean product unmatched 
in any country in the world. Not only 
has veterinary science conquered most 
of the diseases with which we have to 
contend, but our Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, in its meat inspection service, 
has set a world-wide standard for effi- 
ciency and conscientious application of 
a very exacting service. 





ASKS ORDERLY MARKETING 
Cooperation is key to increased stability, 


declares livestock association president 


Hubbard Russell. 


I should like to touch briefly upon 
some of the other problems which con- 
front us today, and to suggest certain 
ways by which I think our interests can 
best be protected. 


PROCESSING TAXES!—It is being 
conceded on all sides that the present 
A. A. A. program has failed of its dual 
objective, one of production control and 
price maintenance. Secretary Wallace 
is proposing a revival of the processing 
tax in order that bigger and better 
benefit payments can be made, with a 
further effort to control production of 
agricultural commodities. 


Insofar as livestock is concerned, I 
believe, and I am sure you will agree 
with me, that a processing tax on live 
animals or meat products would be a 
crowning disaster to our industry. The 
calamitous effect of the hog processing 
tax is fresh in the minds of all of us. 
No matter how acute the farm situation 
may be, an attempt to remedy it by the 
levy of a processing tax would be like 
jumping from the proverbial frying pan 
into the fire. 


Trade Agreements 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS:—I have already discussed the 
potential supply situation at some 
length. Nothing therein warrants the 
belief that our current supply is de- 
ficient. Certainly there is no ground 
for lowering the tariff on cattle and 
cattle products, already too low on 
many items, such as canned beef and 
hides, merely for the purpose of lower- 
ing price levels in this country. That 
would be contrary to the basic principle 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
and glaringly indefensible when all 
other costs of operation are being in- 
creased, largely as the result of govern- 
mental activity. 


I do not believe the principle of gov- 
ernment subsidy to agricultural pro- 
ducers is a sound one. In the case of 
cattle we do not need it. Indeed, as one 
casts about and sees the sorry plight of 
those branches of agriculture which 
have given the economic planners full 
sway, we cannot but be glad that so far 
we have had a minimum of such plan- 
ning. 


ARGENTINE SANITARY CON- 
VENTION :—I am sure members of this 
great organization will join me in ex- 
pressing our deep appreciation to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
for so wisely sitting on the lid for 3% 
years and preventing any action on the 
Argentine Sanitary Convention. I know 
whereof I speak in this regard, because 
a little more than 10 years ago I saw 
more than 3,500 head of pure bred Here- 
ford cattle, belonging to my company, 
driven into two huge trenches, shot and 
buried in quick lime. No greater calam- 
ity could befall us than another outbreak 
of foot and mouth disease. That would 
be the inevitable result if shipments of 
dressed beef were permitted to come 
from countries where the disease exists. 


Beef Grading 


BEEF GRADING:—It appears that 
our industry during the past 2 or 3 
years has been in a more favored posi- 
tion than most branches of agriculture. 
There may be, and no doubt are, vari- 
ous reasons for this. One certainly is 
the fact that we have done a good job, 
not only of advertising our product but 
of standardizing it. It is an inescapa- 
ble fact that advertising and standard- 
izing must go hand in hand. It would 
be futile to advertise a product, the 
quality and grade of which were not 
guaranteed. 

We are pleased to note the rapid 
growth of the government program for 
grading and stamping of beef. With 
lower grades pretty well taken care of 
by the tremendous increase in consump- 
tion of sausage, it is high time that a 
completely unified grading system is 
adopted, in order that we can reap the 
full benefit of the sustained consumer 
demand which surely will follow a suffi- 
cient guarantee of grade and quality. 

We are gratified that the market dur- 
ing recent months has been quite satis- 
factory despite a sharp decline in pay- 
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rolls compared with a year ago. One 
cannot, however, see clearly very far 
ahead. Much will depend on amend- 
ments to the A. A. A. The unsuccessful 
attempt to control production already 
has agriculture well out of balance. If 
continued, I fear that before long 
illogical and unnatural shifts of beef 
cattle production will result to the det- 
riment of livestock producers and will 
increase the sorry plight producers of 
livestock feed grains and concentrates 
are already in. 


Packer and Producer Cooperation 


Witness the dairy situation with un- 
precedented storage stocks of butter 
and cheese. What has happened to the 
dairy industry can well happen to the 
_ livestock industry if further millions of 
acres are restricted from being planted 
to major crops, but instead are planted 
to grass crops which are used for live- 
stock forage. 

On the other hand, adoption of a 
domestic allotment plan advocated by 
the National Grange and many other 
leading farm groups, would consider- 
ably alter the situation. This proposed 
plan would take away the emphasis on 
production, and help restore a better 
balanced condition. The present pro- 
gram, while pretending to control pro- 
duction, actually emphasizes increased 
production on slightly reduced acreages. 

Whatever comes, there is need for 
close cooperation between your branch 
of the industry and ours. Up to the 
present time, with an unstable market, 
a confused and multiple system of grad- 
ing and stamping, and with inadequate 
provision for advertising our product, 
we have failed to take full advantage 
of our opportunity. If, jointly, we can 
overcome these obstacles, I believe we 
can regain much of the ground lost to 
competitive foods and hold our own no 
matter what turn the legislative pro- 
gram takes. People will eat good beef 
as long as it is supplied to them at a 
reasonable price. Let’s make it our 
business to do just that, and at the same 
time show a little profit in the trans- 
action for both the producer and the 
processor. 


Packers’ Problems, Too 


CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: It is no 
part of my role to make a speech, but 
I am sure we are all impressed with 
the fact that Mr. Russell remarked that 
many livestock problems are also pack- 
ers’ problems. And I am sure, as he 
says, that meeting these problems in a 
spirit of cooperation will do more to 
solve them than any other method which 
could be adopted. 


During the past year the Institute 
has participated with livestock market- 
ing exchange officials in a program to 
improve present methods and practices 
in the marketing of livestock. The next 
speaker, C. L. Farrington, president of 
the National Live Stock Exchange, has 
taken active part in this program. It is 
with pleasure that I present Mr. Far- 
rington. 


COOPERATION 


MR. FARRINGTON: I am to talk 
on the subject of “Let’s Co-operate In- 
creasingly.” I am delighted to do this 
because I believe that if there is one 
thing that the marketing set-up of this 
country needs it is a closer cooperation 
between the various elements which 
compose the marketing machinery. 


In the last few years there have been 
a lot of discordant notes in the live- 
stock industry, and especially in the 
marketing set-up. Here in the United 
States we have the most efficient mar- 
keting system of any country and yet 
in the past few years there has been 
very little unity between the different 
groups or elements that compose that 
marketing set-up in this country. 


FROM AN EPITAPH, A THEME 


C. L. Farrington points out that “right of 
way is not always right way.” 


Each group has decided that the pa- 
tient was ill and that they had the rem- 
edy that would cure it. Perhaps it 
meant that they might have to ampu- 
tate a leg or an arm to do it, but it had 
to be done just the same. As is usually 
the case when an operation is consid- 
ered there is always a difference of 
opinion and that’s where the trouble 
always begins. 


Economic Graveyards 


I have selected for the theme of my 
talk today, an epitaph on a tombstone 
in a little country graveyard down in 
Indiana. I happened to visit there one 
Memorial Day not so long ago and my 
attention was attracted to a rather 
newly made grave and a brand hew 
tombstone on which were engraved 
these words: “Here lies John Jones. He 
had the right of way.” 

I paused there for some time con- 
templating that inscription, and I have 
made a few journeys to that same spot 
since then just to renew the thoughts 

(Continued on page 90.) 
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1.—H. J. Altheimer, Independent Cas- 
ing Co.; S. Fred Dixon, pres. Dixon Pack- 
ing Co., Houston, Tex.; C. D. Berry and 
A. B. Lloyd, Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Corp. 

2.—Lyle Jones of the Institute, G. W. 
Birrell, Chr. Kunzler Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., and H. D. Tefft of the Institute. 

3.—R. Clement Wilson, pres., Newforge, 
Ltd., Belfast, Ireland. 

4.—C. Carr Sherman, H. P. Smith Paper 
Company and A. Ewing Sinclair, gen. 
supt., Kingan & Co. 

5.—Charles Conwell, mgr. fresh meat 
dept.; president E. C. Dunnett, and sales 
manager Albert Long, Roberts & Oake. 

6.—Dr. J. S. Abbott, Institute of Mar- 
garine Mfrs. 

7.—Albert Szafranski, supt., Superior 
Provision Co., Canton, O., and H. W. 
Wernecke, Cleveland manager, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 

8.—H. P. Henschien, famous architect, 
talks with the Editor. 

9.—A. D. Curtis and William H. 
Raschke plan a new meat packing plant at 
Pueblo, Colo. 

10.—Vice Pres. George A. Billings and 
J. Hutter, jr., Cudahy Bros. Co. 

11.—R. W. Earley, New York broker, 
visits with Pres. E. M. Schroth, J. & M. 
Schroth Pkg. Co., Cincinnati, O., and 
N. C. Schroth, Washington representative. 

12.—Carl Fischer, vice president, Henry 
Fischer Pkg. Co., Louisville, Ky., and Wil- 
liam Fried, vice president, Fried & Reine- 
man, Pittsburgh. 

13.—Karl Rein and sales manager Lee 
Kenyon, Preservaline Mfg. Co. 

14.—A. C. Voss and W. R. English, re- 
finery department, Cudahy Pkg. Co. 

15.—F. W. Griffith, Griffith Labora- 
tories, visits with H. H. Pfeil, Waldock 
Pkg. Co., Sandusky, O. 

16.—A. R. Runkel, sales mgr., Shella- 
barger, Inc., and H. R. Parr of Shella- 
barger. 

17.—A. C. Wilson, R. Wilson & Sons, 
Manchester, Eng. 

18.—G. H. Stubbs, Allbright-Nell Co., 
swaps notes with Supt. J. O. Snyder, C. 
Swanston & Son, Sacramento, Calif. 

19.—John K. Wenzel, vice pres., and 
F. R. Neff, sales mgr., John Wenzel Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

20.—Hugo Slotkin, vice pres. and H. F. 
Staub, Detroit mgr., Hygrade Food 
Products Corp. 

21.—Pres. M. J. Hennessey and vice 
pres. W. M. Yeager, Henry Lohrey Pkg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

22.—Thos. Sinclair, Kingan & Co.; 
president H. Haro!d Meyer, H. H. Meyer 
Pkg. Co., Cincinnati, O., and market ex- 
pert A. O. Bauman. 

23.—Oscar Emge, Emge & Sons, Fort 
Branch, Ind., and vice pres. E. L. Neu- 
bauer, Field Packing Co., Owensboro, Ky. 
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POINTERS ON AIR CONDITIONING 


Oscar G. Emge, Emge & Sons, Fort Branch, Ind. (center), gets some first hand 
information about air conditioning from Ken Wolcott and O. F. Gilliam of Niagara 
Blower Company. 


that that epitaph brings forth. He 
had the right of way and took it as 
was his right, but he is dead and gone 
today. Perhaps the right of way is not 
always the right way if one wants to 
continue on life’s pathway. Perhaps 
it might have been better if John Jones 
had not been so aggressive in securing 
his right of way and had been a bit 
more willing to let the other fellow 
who happened to be there have a little 
bit of right of way also. 

And this line of thought leads me into 
a deeper consideration of other things. 
Too many John Joneses are leading a 
lot of people, a lot of businesses, a lot 
of professions and a lot of industries 
into economic graveyards just because 
some one feels that he has the right of 
way and takes it regardless of con- 
sequences. In my opinion, there have 
been too many John Joneses in the 
livestock marketing system. 


Unity and Cooperation 


As a result of all this bickering and 
disagreement, attitudes developed that 
never should exist between men and 
groups whose main objective is the 
welfare of an industry. The constant 
wrangling of who is right and who is 
wrong has never convinced either side 
because no man wants to be shown that 
he is wrong or on the wrong track. 
That’s human nature. As a result, 
therefore, the whole set-up of the mar- 
keting system has deteriorated and 
continuance of such tactics would 
eventually bring it to an economic 
graveyard. 

The main thing needed right now is 
unity and co-operation. We have heard 
all our lives that in unity lies strength, 
but we just put it down as a copy-book 
maxim and practice the direct opposite. 

As a result there are only two courses 
left open for us to pursue. One is to 
keep fighting and bury eurselves in an 
economic graveyard. The other is to 
unite, correct any things that need cor- 
recting, improve the things that need 
improving, and bring our entire mar- 
keting set-up to the efficient level where 
it belongs. 
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It has been clearly demonstrated what 
can be accomplished by unity and co- 
operative effort in the success of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board; 
likewise in the eradication of tubercu- 
losis in meat animals. 


Problems to Solve 


We are now confronted with the 
necessity of a campaign to eliminate 
bruises in meat animals. Much can be 
accomplished if we work together on 
that project. 

I am firmly convinced every packer 
wants a liquid market where he can 
increase or decrease his volume of 
business and where he will only pay a 
price comparable to those paid by his 
other competitors. He wants an eco- 
nomical .way to buy his raw material 
because if there is one thing that is 
eating up the business of the world 
today it is the big increase in overhead 
expense as compared to a few years 
ago. 

Our contention is, and always has 
been, that the only way to have a market 
function smoothly and satisfactorily is 
to have all the different elements of 
that market working together to make 
it the kind of a market they want it to 
be and the kind of a market that it 
should be. To this end the National 
Exchange is advocating a cooperative 
movement between the packers, stock 
yard companies, the Packers & Stock 
Yards Administration, agricultural col- 
leges and universities, and the commis- 
sion men. 


Need for Cooperation 


It’s going to take time, because there 
has developed such a wide difference of 
opinion and so many different phases, 
but we are started on the way and we 
want te thank you members of the In- 
stitute for the way you have whole- 
heartedly joined with us in this project. 
Our local sub-committees have already 
brought out some of the pertinent facts 
that undoubtedly need correcting, and 
as we go deeper into the matter we 
know there will be others which will 
need to be ironed out. 





I want to talk to you a bit today about 
some of the outstanding developments 
so far in this campaign. First of all, 
let me tell you that I have been much 
surprised at the feeling that exists 
between some of the commission men 
and some of the packers. Honestly, I 
did not know before that so many of 
you packers were scalawags_ until 
various commission men told me so; 
nor did I know that some commission 
men were such cheats and so unreliable 
until some of the packer representa- 
tives expressed that information to me. 


It has been hard to realize that such 
feeling toward each other could be held 
by business men, dealing with each 
other every day—customers of each 
other. Gentlemen, our department of 
good will and public relations has 
broken down and our first job is to 
rebuild those fences. We have gone our 
separate ways, trying to build up good 
will all over the country excepting 
right at home. 


We have been “putting on a big front 
before the neighbors” without making 
any effort to have the family respect 
or care for us at all. How can a family 
hope to have harmony or prosper if 
they are kicking each other in the pants 
the moment the door is closed to the 
outside? 


How much better it would be when 
the government or any one else wants 
to investigate the livestock marketing 
set-up, either for propaganda purposes 
or in an honest effort to secure informa- 
tion, if all elements could stand to- 
gether and honestly affirm and prove 
that there is a constant united effort 
to improve the system, and that this 
united effort was securing the desired 
results. Such united action and such 
united front have to be based, first of 
all upon good-will and confidence in each 
other. This is the first big objective 
ahead of the sub-committees for mar- 
keting improvement. 


Reducing Livestock Bruising 


You are all interested in eliminating, 
as much as possible, bruises in meat 
animals. The sub-committee at Indi- 
anapolis is going into this proposition 
in a big way. We have secured the 
assistance of the agricultural extension 
department of Purdue University to 
make this an educational matter. Data 
on this large economic waste are to 
be assembled, passed to the county 
agents and vocational teachers through- 
out the state, and will be one of the 
subjects for discussion in every town- 
ship and county meeting all over the 
state. 


Think what a wonderful thing it 
would be to have this subject taught 
in a similar manner in every township 
in every county of the United States 
where livestock is produced! It is an 
educational project that begins at the 
farm and follows through to the 
slaughter house; and if properly taught, 
will enlist a veritable army all along 
the line, to see that livestock is properly 
handled to avoid losses by bruising. 
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I hope I am not too optimistic when 
I say that such a result has a good 
chance of accomplishment if all the 
elements of the industry unite and get 
behind it. Proper contacts through the 
commission men with the universities 
can form the opening wedge. 

At another market, where there have 
been more condemnations for tubercu- 
losis in meat animals than there have 
been for years, a survey is being made 
to see why, and if necessary, a united 
effort is going to be made to have that 
territory re-tested. 


Marketing Investigation 


At another market, where auction 
markets in that territory have reduced 
receipts and undermined the market, 
a survey is being made which should 
show the economic value or waste of 
such practices. 


At several other markets where pro- 
duction of hogs has decreased alarm- 
ingly, united efforts are being made to 
increase production, even to the extent 
of furnishing proper breeding stock. 

At some of the markets where re- 
ceipts have been excessive on certain 
days and insufficient on other days, 
united effort is being made to spread 
receipts more evenly over more days 
of the week so that the packer might 
be able to adjust his operations on a 
more uniform daily basis, and the 
country producer of livestock can be 
assured a more balanced market for 
any day on which he chooses to market 
his livestock. 

One-day markets are another eco- 
nomic waste that we want to eliminate 
if at all possible. At practically all 
markets, steps are being taken to im- 
prove the open and competitive market. 


Possibilities in Joint Action 


Let me repeat, these problems and 
many others are being tackled in a 
whole-hearted, cooperative manner, and 
while some of them may take more time 
than others, yet they all are possible of 
accomplishment, and every one of them 
will improve the marketing system. 
None of them can be solved by John 
Joneses who believe they have the right 
of way and takes it regardless of con- 
sequences. There must be some “give 
and take” about it, some sacrifice if 
there is some gain. 


I have tried to picture some of the 
things that can be gained by coopera- 
tion among the different elements of 
our industry. I have only scratched the 
surface. Is it good business to refuse 
to make an effort to secure these things 
through a little cooperation just because 
of something that our competitor or 
associate has done which did not coin- 
cide with our own ideas? 

Are we going to be a John Jones who 
thinks he has the right of way and in- 
sists on taking it, regardless of the 
consequences? Isn’t that really what 
has been happening in the last few 
years when we have carried our mar- 
kets away from the stock yards out 
to the farmers’ feed lots, even though 
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it meant an economic waste in the mat- 
ter of expense? In fact, haven’t we been 
doing a lot of things in the past few 
years that could have been done more 
economically, had we not been so intent 
on retaliation more than accomplish- 
ment? Have you been exactly satisfied 
with some of the things you have felt 
forced to do in your operations because 
some John Jones was claiming his right 
of way and you felt that you had just 
as much right of way as he did? 


Gentlemen, we want to improve the 
marketing set-up and system of this 
country. We want to work more har- 
moniously with the different groups in 
our family. We realize that if we get 
along and prosper, that it has to be 
by working together and not by fighting 
each other. We know that if you work 
with ws that we can accomplish what 
we want to do and that you will benefit 
as much as any group in the industry 
by having done so. 


It is a man-sized job, and it takes 
real men to do it, but I don’t know of 
a better place to look for real men 
than among the groups that are rep- 
resented here today. 


CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: Our friends 
in the livestock and meat industry in 
Canada have been carrying on some 
very interesting experiments. The next 
speaker, the head of a large agricul- 
tural college in Ontario, has been closely 
associated with these experiments 
through the participation of agricul- 
tural colleges with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment in a program designed to make 
the production of pork more profitable, 
both for Canada’s domestic market and 
its export trade. Dr. George I. Christie 
is well known to American agriculture, 
having served as assistant secretary of 
Agriculture in 1918 and 1919 and as 
director of the Purdue University Agri- 
culture Experimental Station from 1920 
until 1929, when he left to assume the 
presidency of Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege. I now take great pleasure in pre- 
senting Dr. George I. Christie. 


HOGS In CANADA 


GEORGE I. CHRISTIE: At the re- 
quest of your president and some of 
your members, I am here to tell you 
something of what is being done to im- 
prove pork production in Canada. It 
should be clearly understood that I am 
here on invitation. It is not the purpose 
to attempt, in any way, to promote 
among your people the type of hog or 
the methods used in Canada. It is evi- 
dent that our methods will not apply in 
any general way in this country. How- 
ever, there may be a few fundamentals 
that may apply to some of the pork pro- 
ducing regions located in the United 
States. 

Canadian farmers have been produc- 
ing pork for the British market for 
many years. The aim has been to pro- 
duce high class Wiltshire side bacon and 
hams. Since the British market has 
been an outlet for our surplus product, 
every effort is being made to meet the 
requirements. For one reason and an- 
other, amount of pork exported annually 
has been very unstable. There have been 
many ups and downs and wide price 
variation. 

The economic agreement signed by 
Great Britain and Canada in 1932 pro- 
vided for a quota of 275,000,000 Ibs. of 
bacon and hams to be shipped annually. 
This gave to our hog producers an en- 
larged market and as some have termed 
it “a sheltered market.” 

During the past 7 years, Canadian 
farmers have made an effort to meet 
the quota. Exports of bacon and ham 
from Canada in 1911 amounted to ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 lbs. In the year 
1937-38 exports had risen to more than 
197,000,000 lbs. It is expected that this 
year the exports will be as great if not 
in greater volume than during the past 
year. 


Feeding Stations 


For production of Wiltshire side bacon 
satisfactory to the British housewife a 





Hog and pork production across the border is detailed by George I. Christie. 
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special type of hog is necessary. The 
Yorkshire breed is being used in large 
numbers on our farms. The demand is 
for a white hog. Some objection has 
been raised to the black hog and the 
red hog because of colour. In addition 
to giving a length of side suitable for 
bacon, and a good ham, the Canadian 
type has proved economical in the use 
of feed. This is shown in the following 
chart: 


POUNDS OF MEAL REQUIRED FOR 100 LBS. 


GAIN. 
I MUD .cvcusddccevenvenshdctetesaniods 353.7 
Lowest 68 FO0erG. ....cccccvccccccece -- -298.0 
Lowest Ontario, 1987-88... ...ccccccccccccces 346.6 





The Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture and the agricultural colleges 
have made a study of methods of pork 
production in the Scandinavian and other 
countries. It was found that the feed- 
ing station was of great help in securing 
a better class of breeding stock. This 
plan has been adopted in Canada. Under 
the leadership of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, feeding stations 
have been established in several prov- 
inces. These are carried on in coopera- 
tion with the agricultural colleges, Pro- 
vincial Departments of Agriculture and 
swine breeders. 


The general plan is to have breeders 
make application to the Department at 
Ottawa. When the sow farrows the 
Government Inspector visits the farm 
and secures the record of the sow and, 
with the farmer, nominates five pigs for 
test. When the pigs are 70 days old, 
four of them are sent to the feeding 
station. Here they are fed on a standard 
ration until they reach a weight of 
200 Ibs. 


Feeding Station Tests 


Accurate record is kept of amounts of 
feed consumed and number of days re- 
quired to reach standard weight. Pigs 
are then forwarded to the slaughter 
house where they are graded and a full 
record made of the carcass. Up to the 
present time, some 500 Canadian hog 
breeders have sent pigs for test to the 
feeding stations. It is also of interest 
to know that nearly 50 per cent of the 
sows under test have been approved on 
their records. 


Trials at the feeding stations have 
been conducted for the purpose of de- 
termining: Prolificacy, rate of growth, 
quality of carcass, feed requirement and 
resistance to disease. 


It is important in determining cost 
of producing pork that consideration be 
given to all of these items. In the first 
place, a sow must raise eight or more 
pigs. These pigs must then grow and 
mature in a period of about 200 days. 
They must use feed economically and 
they must give a gocd quality carcass. 
It is sincerely believed by our people 
that many of these characters and abili- 
ties are inherited. The problem of the 
feeding station and the breeder is to 
determine definitely those sows which 
will make the best and most profitable 
mothers. 


Resistance to disease in pigs has been 
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MASTER SALESMEN 


1—H. W. Clubb, Cudahy Packing Co., 
and vice-president D. J. Donahue of the 
same organization, arrive for sectional 
meetings. 

2.—H. McCaw and H. M. Mulberry, 
Swift & Company, think the trade is look- 
ing up. 

3.—H. L. MacWilliams, Wilson & Co., 
and R. R. Pinkney, president, Pinkney 
Packing Co., Amarillo, Tex., talk over old 
times, 

4.—Oscar Menges, Jacob Dold Packing 
Co., Buffalo, and L. E. Griffin, P. G. Gray 
& Co., Boston, discuss Eastern meat de- 
mand. 





mentioned. S. E. Todd, of the Industrial 
and Development Council of Canadian 
Meat Packers, who has made some study 
of hog production in Denmark, Holland 
and Sweden, told me of an interesting 
experience. While visiting with a Danish 
farmer he commented on the develop- 
ment of one litter of small pigs. The 
farmer replied: “This sow gets her pigs 
to feed early.” When asked for an ex- 
planation he said: “The pigs from this 
sow and out of this line of breeding start 
to eat meal when one week old.” Few of 
us have given consideration as to 





whether a pig eats meal when it is a 
week or three weeks old. 


Ration Fed 


Each spring our farmers lose large 
numbers of pigs from anemia. It has 
been found that Denmark, Holland and 
Sweden have also suffered from this 
trouble. There is a feeling now that, 
through the feeding stations, sows are 
being selected which transmit to the 
pigs some resistance against disease. It 
is the belief of some of our people that 
when young pigs start to eat grain in 
the early days of their life, they offer 
more resistance than those depending on 
milk entirely until they are three or 
four weeks old. 

In the feeding stations one standard 
ration is used. This is: 


FEEDING STATION RATIONS 


1st Period 2nd Period 
70 days to 100-110 lbs. 110 lbs.-Finish 
Per Cent Per Oent 
BAER .cccccccecceses 85 94 
Protein Supplement ..15 6 
Basal Ration 1st Period 2nd Period 
WAGER occ cccccccce 50 60 
Wheat ...ccccccees 20 30 
GEE cvecccvccccces 30 10 


The protein supplement which is an 
important part of the ration is given: 


PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT. 


Per Cent 
TanKage ......-.cc ccc cccceccccccccvecccess 50 
OS rer er rer 15 
Linseed Of] Meal. ........-cccccceeeeerecccce = 
BE i ary hig ciw'e welsh two see OSE ER EOS “ ; 
rr eee a 


Barley, wheat and oats are common 
feeds in our country and are proving 
satisfactory. However, in some sections 
in south western Ontario, some of our 
feeders wish to substitute corn. Ex- 
periments show that corn can be sub- 
stituted in part for the grains men- 
tioned, providing protein supplement is 
increased to balance the ration. To those 
farmers in the Corn Belt interested in 
production of a bacon hog, this point 
will be of interest. In parts of the Corn 
Belt some may wish to use soy bean 
meal. This will be satisfactory and can 
be used to replace the linseed oil meal. 


Hog Improvement Tests 


Value of tankage as a protein supple- 
ment has been recognized for some time. 
It is still one of the best protein supple- 
ments. A question might be raised as 
to supply of tankage if a general demand 
among hog feeders were made for it. 
With this point in mind, experiments 
with mixed proteins have been under- 
taken. Some investigators have the idea 
that animal protein is more readily 
digested and of greater value than 
vegetable protein in the hog ration. Our 
experiments up to this time do not con- 
firm this theory. Results from mixed 
proteins are most satisfactory. 

Yorkshire hogs were imported into 
Canada more than 50 years ago. Since 
that time constructive breeding work 
has been carried on by the agricultural 
colleges, Departments of Agriculture 
and a large number of breeders through- 
out Canada. For some time, it has been 
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felt that some weaknesses persisted and 
that an introduction of new blood might 
be of value. On the recommendation of 
Yorkshire breeders, importations of new 
blood were made. The imported stock 
was crossed with Canadian bred stock 
and some interesting results have been 
secured. The following chart will be of 
special interest: 


NEW BLOOD FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


5 year period—100 litters. 
Imported Crossed 


Canadian with Canadian 
Bred Bred 
No. in litter at birth.... 11 11 
No. in litter at weaning. 8 9 
Mortality rate in %..... 27 19 
Birth weight in pounds.. 2.21 2.98 
Maturity in days........ 203.3 192.6 
Size of hams in % of 
carcass weight ........ 23.8 24.3 
Size of shoulders........ 30.8 28.4 


Hog Housing 


It will be noted in the study of 100 
litters that the pigs at birth were of 
greater weight and that a larger num- 
ber were saved at weaning time, reduc- 
ing the mortality of young pigs from 
27 per cent to 19 per cent. Maturity of 
the pigs carrying imported blood re- 
quired nearly 10 days less than that of 
Canadian bred. Another important item 
was the balancing of the carcass. The 
size of hams was increased somewhat, 
while weight of shoulders was materially 
decreased. An ideal carcass should have 
the weight distributed as follows: 
Shoulder, 25 per cent; middle, 50 per 
cent; and hams, 25 per cent. 

Investigations carried on through the 
Dominion and Provincial Departments 
have reached to the housing of pigs. In 
the western provinces, where tempera- 
tures go to low levels during the winter, 
it was found that winter feeding of pigs 
under ordinary conditions was unsatis- 
factory. New houses, which are suitably 
insulated and fitted with windows to 
permit the winter sun to help heat the 
building, are proving satisfactory. Re- 
sults from winter feeding in these new 
houses have been equal to those secured 
during summer months. This has not 
only increased the value of the work in 
the feeding stations, but is meaning 
much to farmers interested in feeding 
hogs during winter. 

Our people cannot overlook the mar- 
ket demand for a regular and continuous 
flow of pork throughout the year. The 
old plan of having a peak load of pork 
products on the market during the fall 
months and a definite scarcity during 
the next five to seven months has been 
most unsatisfactory. It has meant lower 
prices to the farmers as well as a prob- 
lem to the packers who have been re- 
quired to store and hold large quantities 
of product. Definite consideration is 
being given to the programme of breed- 
ing, feeding and marketing. 


CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: The next 
speaker is a familiar and appreciated 
figure at Institute conventions. He has 
addressed other conventions on the very 
important subject of the outlook for 
live stock supplies, on which he is an 
outstanding authority. Even though we 
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have not always liked the news that he 
gave us, nevertheless we all have ap- 
preciated his soundness, his frankness, 
and his knowledge of the subject. 


I take pleasure in presenting C. L. 
Harlan, Principal Agricultural Statis- 
tician, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, who will speak on “Is the 
United States Live Stock Map Chang- 
ing?” 


U. S. LIVESTOCK MAP 


MR. HARLAN: The packing indus- 
try, more than most other important 
industries, is dependent for successful 
operation upon a physical volume of 
output that is fairly stable and reason- 
ably adjusted to capacity. Not only has 
the packing industry a large investment 





MAN WITH THE FIGURES 


Government statistician C. L. Harlan tells 
what changes are occurring on the live- 
stock map of the United States. 


in plants where slaughtering and pro- 
cessing operations are carried on, but 
it also has a widespread and highly 
organized distributive system through 
which most of its products are moved 
directly up to the doors of the retail 
meat store. 


While labor and some other costs 
in the slaughtering plants can be ad- 
justed to a sharply reduced volume of 
output, adjustments of costs in the 
distributive system are more difficult to 
make. Thus when volume is sharply 
reduced unit costs tend to increase and 
the spread between livestock prices 
and wholesale products prices tends to 
widen. Hence, the vital interest of the 
packing industry as to conditions in 
the livestock industry that furnishes 
its raw materials and determines its 
volume of output is readily under- 
standable. 


In view of this close relationship of 
the two industries, it is rather super- 
fluous for me to again call to your at- 
tention the sharp reduction that has 


taken place in livestock production. You 
know of it all too well from your own 
operating records, and the causes have 
been discussed in many and various re- 
ports, governmental and other. How- 
ever, as indicating what this reduction 
in livestock has meant in terms of 
physical output of the packing industry, 
I might give you a few significant 
figures. 

As measured in terms of liveweight 
of all livestock slaughtered under Fed- 
eral Inspection, the industry reached 
an all time high in 1924 when the total 
liveweight was 22.7 billion pounds. The 
low point in at least two decades was 
reached in 1935 when the total was 
17.3 billion pounds. For the 5 years 
1925 to 1929, before drought or depres- 
sion entered the picture, the average 
was 21.2 billion pounds, with little 
variation from this average in any 
year. 


Hog Situation 


While all of you are familiar in 
general with the reductions that have 
taken place in livestock production and 
in livestock slaughter, your individual 
operations have not been affected by 
these to the same degree. Likewise, 
there have been considerable regional 
differences, both in changes in produc- 
tion and the resulting changes in 
slaughter operations, with which you 
may not be so familiar. 

There are also considerable regional 
differences in the outlook for livestock 
production during the next few years 
which may be of interest to those of 
you whose operations are more or less 
tied up with production in particular 
areas. Hence, at President Woods’ in- 
vitation, I am going to talk about the 
U. S. livestock map, pointing out the 
regional or localized changes that have 
taken place in livestock production and 
what the regional trends may be during 
the next few years. 


I would venture the guess that when 
a group of packers, large or small, get 
together and talk “shop” something 
having to do with hogs is much the 
most frequent subject of discussion. 
So it seems logical that I should start 
with hogs. 


Changes in the physical volume of 
output in the packing industry are 
caused largely by changes in hog 
slaughter, which reflect closely short- 
time changes in hog production. The 
peak volume output of 1924 was due to 
a near-record slaughter of hogs and 
the greatly reduced volume of the last 
few years has been caused by the sharp 
reduction in hog production and 
slaughter. This reduction in production 
and slaughter has not been uniform 
over the entire country but has been 
confined largely to the region from 
which comes most of the commercial 
supply of hogs, which we commonly 
call the Corn Belt. And within this 
area the reduction has been far from 
uniform, becoming progressively larger 
from east to west. 

In order to show the difference in 
changes as among regions, and as 
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among states and groups of states in 
the Corn Belt, Table 1 has been pre- 
pared. This shows average yearly 
pig crops for the 5-year period 1929 
to 1933 and for each year since 1933. 
Also shown is percentage change of 
1937 and of 1938 from the 5-year 
average. 


Yearly Pig Crops 


In order to show these changes 
graphically I have had prepared a 
large outline map on which are entered 
the precentage changes shown for 1937 
in the table. The 1937 changes have 
been selected, rather than 1938, because 
we now have for comparison the figures 
for inspected slaughter by regions for 
the 1937 marketing year, October 1, 
1937, to September 30, 1938, while the 
marketing year for 1938 pigs has only 
just started. 


Some rather interesting facts are 
shown by these tables. Compared with 
the 5-year average, the 1938 pig crop 
in the eastern Corn Belt is little 
changed, and in some other regions, in 
the South especially, is materially 
larger. Nearly all of the reduction is 
in the central and western Corn Belt 
being relatively the largest in the latter. 

Consider the case of Nebraska, which, 
in the 5-year average period shown, 
ranked third of all the Corn Belt states 
in size of pig crop, but in 1938 was 
down to seventh place. Outside of these 
two Corn Belt areas the Western Region 
is the only one showing a material re- 
duction. 

When the percentage changes by 
regions, shown by the slaughter table, 
are compared with the changes shown 
for the corresponding year on the pig 
crop table it is found that the changes 


TABLE 1 
Combined Spring and Fall Pig Crops for the Corn Belt States and Geographic 
Divisions, Average 1929-33, Annual 1934-38. 


Per- 
centage Percentage 
7 changes changes 
State 1937 from 1938 from 
or Average 1929-33 1929-33 
Division 1929-33 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938* average average 
Thousands Per Cent 
GE Seedaeesicecee 4,345 3,347 3,426 4,049 4,085 4,345 — 6.0 0 
DU sacaleeeesconcs. mee 4,038 4,012 4,606 4,738 5,274 — 8.3 
Be eeetevsreeerees 6,993 5,028 4,750 5,563 5,412 6,257 —22.6 
Se ere 1,114 917 919 1,210 1,141 1,135 + 2.4 
PEM '. ¢uead onegactas SEE 2,115 2,335 2,653 *2,484 2,695 — 2.7 
E. Corn Belt....... 20,174 15,445 15,442 18,081 17,860 19,706 —11.5 
BE ve cesecccosks Me 3,628 3,290 4,255 3,986 4,616 —29.6 
BO ecetacedeseebs 14,770 9,638 9,771 10,852 10,915 12,317 —26.1 
ee eucwdwanenaneeh 5,716 3,561 3,411 3,568 3,039 3,707 —46.8 
C. Corn Belt...... 26,146 16,827 16,472 18,675 17,940 20,640 —31.4 
i. aa 1,159 604 494 786 551 633 —62.5 
i eeerereree re fl 1,546 1,044 1,765 1,217 1,472 —65.3 
BE ‘Kets vecenadvs 6,490 4,006 2,892 3,450 2,508 2,886 —61.4 
BES stwcigeilcen cede mele 2,042 1,744 1,700 1,365 1,525 —63.2 
W. Corn Belt....... 14,867 8,198 6,174 7,701 5,641 6,516 —62.1 
Ce: TOR. esiccevei 61,187 40,470 38,088 44,457 41,441 46,862 —32.3 
A | eee 1,378 1,158 1,270 1,511 1,615 1,621 +17.2 
@.. Beatle .iceccce 4,941 4,570 4,943 5,642 5,925 6,350 +19.9 
8S. Central ......... 9,849 8,510 8,779 10,595 10,166 11,466 + 8.7 
Wet esziccan ci) RO 2,058 2,006 2,712 2,699 2,684 -15.0 
Di eeavdarctsives SE 56,766 55,086 64,917 61,846 68,983 -22.7 


*Preliminary. 


Inspected Hog Slaughter 


Table 2 shows inspected slaughter of 
hogs by regions for marketing years 
corresponding with yearly pig crop fig- 
ures shown in Table 1. By this arrange- 
ment a comparison between changes in 
pig crops and slaughter can readily be 
made. I have also had prepared another 
large outline map on which are shown 
percentage changes in slaughter in 1937 
by regions comparable with the regional 
percentage changes in the 1937 pig 
crops shown on the other map. 





in the United States and Corn Belt 
totals are in rather close agreement. 
Changes by areas within the Corn Belt 
show considerable disparity. The de- 
crease in slaughter in the eastern Corn 
Belt was much larger than the decrease 
in pig crops, while in the central and 
western Corn Belt, slaughter decreased 
much less than did the pig crop. 


A considerable proportion of hogs 
slaughtered in the eastern Corn Belt 
come from the other areas of the Corn 
Belt. Hence, it would seem that when 


TABLE 2 


Distribution of Inspected Hog Slaughter, by Geographic Divisions, Crop 
Year Average 1929-1933, Crop Years 1934-37. 


Percentage 
change 


1937-38 
Average from 

1929-30 to 1929-33 

1933-34* 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 average 

Division Thousands Per Cent 
RX 3 eT ee 14,787 10,341 9,585 11,214 11,131 —24.7 
i. 2 errr eee +e) | 8,254 9,066 9,604 10,278 —16.0 
at coca widshaceawenede vine 7,985 4,201 4,283 4,101 3,926 —d0.8 
ME DP Stnaeeetedasesedersectenee 35,003 22,789 22,935 24,919 25,338 —27.6 
SAE - Whdwecacdeseundecoeunea Gee 4,276 4,194 4,491 4,651 —19.7 
err 1,673 1,174 1,282 1,683 1,651 — 1.3 
Bi GOMGBRE cn ccsces 1,370 1,164 1,360 1,509 1,511 +10.3 
,. ae 7 . 1,786 1,274 1,256 1,538 1,431 —19.9 
fe Un *siricebaaeadecuk duane Wes tween 45,633 30,680 31.022 34,144 34,580 —24.2 
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*Does not include slaughter of Government pigs in 1933. 








hog production was sharply curtailed 
the relatively stronger demand for hogs 
from packers in the areas where the 
reduction was the greatest tended to 
reduce the proportion of hogs shipped 
out of these areas for slaughter. 


Regional Production Trends 


In view of the changes that have 
taken place in hog production in dif- 
ferent regions during the last few 
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FAMILY PARTIES 


(See opposite page.) 

1.—H. J. Mayer, sr., president, H. J. 
Mayer & Sons Co., with Mrs. Mayer and 
daughter, Miss Grace Mayer. 

2.—Howard C. Greer of the Institute, 
with Mrs. Greer. 

3.—Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
Mrs. Mohler. 

4.—Mr. and Mrs. Lewgene Skinner, who 
attended the convention as a part of their 
wedding trip, and Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Skinner, Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pitts- 
burg, Kans. 

5.—Durr group—Mrs. and Mr. W. E. 
Oliver, Miss Durr and Mrs. and Mr. D. J. 
Harrison. 

6.—Bill Gilliam, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, and Mrs. Gilliam. 

7.—Mrs. Fred Anderson, secretary to 
president David G. Madden, East Ten- 
nessee Packing Co., with Mr. Anderson, 
city sales manager. 

8.—Mr. and Mrs. Carl Luer (right) with 
their daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. S. Saylor. 

9.—W. F. Price, general manager, Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, with Mrs. Price. 

10.—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lavin, Sugar- 
dale Provision Co., Canton, O. 

11.—R. C. Theurer and Mrs. Theurer. 
Mr. Theurer is president of Theurer- 
Norton Co., Cleveland, O. 

12.—Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Duff, John 
Duff & Sons, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 

13.—Ernest Neuer, vice-president, Neu- 
er Brothers Meat Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
with Mrs. Neuer. 

14.—Louis Spetnagel, Cronkite-Bosanko 
Supply Co., Denver, and Mrs. Spetnagel. 

15.—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Best, Best & 
Donovan, Chicago. 

16.—Mr. and Mrs. Howard Medici, Vis- 
king Corp., Chicago. 

17.—Max Chernis, president Boston 
Sausage & Provision Co., with Mrs. Cher- 
nis. 

18.—J. C. Mellon, French Oil Mill Ma- 
chinery Co., Piqua, O., with Mrs. Mellon. 

19.—N. H. Withey, Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, and Mrs. Withey. 

20.—Mr. and Mrs. I. J. Pire, Eau Claire, 
Wis. Mr. Pire is general manager of A. F. 
Schwahn & Son. 

21.—Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Wernke, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Mr. Wernke heads the Louisville 
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East 

North North South 
Year Atlantic Central Atlantic 
ere 5,190 10,898 4,943 
BD  vbwecas seus 4,472 9,721 4,241 
BED ccwesvecoves 4,383 9,161 3,772 
PE eraveesenes 4,647 9,659 3,855 
BEE sceewetieses 4,759 10,393 4,207 
Sen éevcewctses 4,879 11,101 4,732 
BOBS .cceccccses 4,750 10,819 4,799 
BERD cccocsecces 4,789 11,120 4,670 
WET occcccesese 4,888 11,063 4,568 
aaron 4,961 11,117 4,498 





TABLE 3 


Number of Cattle on Farms, by Regions, January 1, Specified Years. 
(Thousands of head) 





years, what are the probable regional 
trends in production during the next 
few years? 


For the country as a whole the pig 
crop of 1939 will be larger than that of 
1938, and if 1939 should be another 
favorable crop year a further increase 
is probable in 1940. The increase next 
year, however, will be restricted by 
another poor corn crop in the western 
Corn Belt where a very large increase 
next year would have occurred had the 
corn crop this year been average or 
better. Some increase in this area, how- 
ever, is expected. 


Another large increase is probable in 
the central Corn Belt which may bring 
the pig crop there up fairly close to 
average. A further moderate increase 
in the eastern Corn Belt next year will 
probably bring that area above average. 
In the two southern regions, where the 
1938 pig crop was much above average, 
there may be some question as to 
whether any further increase will take 
place. 


In the past the level of hog prices, 
rather than the relationship of hog 
prices to feed prices, seems to have 
been the most important factor influenc- 
ing changes in hog production in these 
regions, and hog prices are down rather 
sharply from the level of the last few 
years. It may be, however, that changes 
that have taken place in agricultural 
production over much of the South dur- 
ing the last few years may modify con- 
siderably the influence of this price 
factor. In the western region the 
present low prices of feed grains and 
wheat will probably tend to encourage 
increased hog production next year. 


Cattle Situation 


The next most important species of 
livestock, from the point of view of 
slaughter volume, is cattle. As a matter 
of fact, during the last few years the 
liveweight of cattle slaughtered has con- 
siderably exceeded that of hogs, but 
during all other years, except one, since 
1921 it has been less, and for most years 
less even when the liveweight of calves 
is added to that of cattle. 


To a considerable extent, the regional 
changes in cattle numbers and in hog 
production during the last few years 
have been similar. In general, regions 
east of the Mississippi river have shown 
little change in numbers when compared 
with 1934, the peak year of cattle num- 
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bers for the whole country and for most 
regions. On the other hand all of the 
regions west of the river have shown 
sharp decreases. 


As a result an increasing proportion 
of the nation’s cattle are located east 
of the Mississippi and a decreasing pro- 
portion west of that river. The ac- 
companying tables have been prepared 
to show the regional changes that have 
taken place. 


Table 3 shows numbers, by regions 
and by groups of regions, located east 
and west of the Mississippi, for a num- 
ber of selected years beginning with 
1920; also percentages of totals east 
and west of the river each year. Table 
4 shows same numbers for certain 
pivotal years and the changes by regions 
between numbers in 1938 and these 
other years. 


Regional Cattle Slaughter 


There is no such close relationship 
between changes in cattle numbers and 
changes in inspected slaughter of either 
cattle or calves, or both, that is found 
between hog production and hog slaugh- 
ter. Hog production is a short period 
operation, most hogs being slaughtered 





Percentage 
of total 
East West East West 
East West West of of Total of of 
South North South Western Miss. Miss. United Miss. Miss. 
Central Central Central States iver River States River River 
4,549 20,213 11,987 12,710 25,580 44,820 70,400 36.3 63.7 
8,777 19,464 10,503 11,195 22,211 41,162 63,373 35.0 65.0 
3,649 17,055 9,249 10,053 20,965 36,357 57,322 36.6 63.4 
8,782 18,784 10,091 10,185 21,943 39,060 61,003 36.0 64.0 
4,275 20,372 11,025 10,739 23,634 42,136 65,770 35.9 64.1 
4,831 22,938 13,510 12,271 25,543 48,719 74,262 34.4 65.6 
4,971 19,749 12,167 11,274 25,339 43,190 68,529 37.0 63.0 
4,705 20,213 11,351 11,081 25,284 42,645 67,929 87.2 62.8 
4,519 18,621 11,898 10,891 25,038 41,410 66,448 87.7 62.3 
4,566 18,568 11,535 10,685 25,142 40,788 65,930 38.1 61.9 
TABLE 4. 
Cattle Numbers on Farms, January 1, 
(Thousands of head) 
Percent change 1938 
————compared with 

1920. 1928. 1934. 1938. 1920. 1928. 1934. 
North Atlantic .......... 5,190 4,383 4,879 4,961 — 44 +13.2 + 1.7 
E. North Central......... 10,898 9,161 11,101 11,117 + 2.0 +21.4 + 0.1 
South Atlantic .......... 4,943 8,772 4,732 4,498 — 9.6 +19.2 — 49 
East 8. Central.......... 4,549 3,649 4,831 4,566 + 0.4 + 25.1 — 5.5 
East of Miss. R.......... 25,580 20,965 25,543 25,142 — 18 +19.9 — 1.6 
West N. Central......... 20,213 17,055 22,938 18,568 — 8.1 + 8.9 —19.1 
West 8. Central......... 11,897 9,249 13,510 11,535 — 3.0 + 24.7 —14.6 
EE.  Ganadeneuss iva 12,710 10,053 12,271 10,685 —15.9 + 6.3 —12.9 
West of Miss. R..... . . 44,820 36,357 48,719 40,788 — 9.0 +12.2 —16.3 
United States ........... 70,400 57,322 74,262 65,930 — 6.4 +15.0 —11.2 


under one year of age. Cattle produc- 
tion is a much longer operation and the 
age of slaughter varies from a few 
weeks to upward of 10 years. 


Total United States cattle numbers 
increase when the sum of calves raised 
and imports exceed the sum of slaugh- 
ter and death losses, and decrease when 
slaughter and death losses exceed births 
and imports. Since slaughter is much 
the largest item of disappearance, de- 
creasing numbers are usually associ- 
ated with heavy slaughter and vice- 
versa. But from one year to the next 
both numbers and slaughter may in- 
crease or both may decrease. 


There is also little relationship be- 
tween changes in cattle numbers in a 
particular region and changes in 
slaughter in that region. There is both 
a large inter-regional movement of 
slaughter cattle and a larger inter- 
regional movement of cattle for stocker 
and feeder purposes, 


To show changes in regional slaugh- 
ter of cattle and calves that may be 
compared with changes in cattle num- 
bers, Table 5 has been prepared. 


This table shows average yearly in- 
spected slaughter of cattle and calves 


TABLE 5. 
Inspected Slaughter of Cattle and Calves by Regions, Averages 1928-30, 1935-37. 





—————3 vear average 1928-30. 
ttle 


3 — average 1935-37. 


Ca Calves Cattle Calves 
Average Pet. Average Pet. Average Pct. Average Pet. 
of the of th of the of the of the of the of the of the 
8 years U. 8. 3 years U. 8. 3 years U. 8 3 years U. 8. 
Number. 
N. Atlantic ....... 743,542 8.9 985,882 21.5 798,380 7.8 1,177,602 19.6— 
B. N. Central......2,742,317 33.0 1,586,844 34.6 2,946,195 28.6 1,743,550 28.9 + 
GS. Attantie .....02 182,475 2.2 77,483 1.7 341,771 3.3 120,738 2.0 
E. 8S. Central...... 102,818 1.2 61,487 1.3 348,753 3.4 215,283 3.6 
East of Miss......3,771,146 45.4 2,711,695 59.1 4,435,009 43.1 3,257,172 54.1 
W. N. Central..... 3,504,252 42.2 1,308,392 28.5 4,304,661 41.8 2,118,223 35.2 
W. 8S. Central..... 538,755 6.5 470,983 10.3 844,788 8.2 498,618 8.3 
Le ee 498,379 6.0 96,152 2.1 701,686 6.8 148,905 2.5 
West of Miss...... 4,541,386 54.6 1,875,527 40.9 5,851,136 56.9 2,765,746 45.9) 
D..D cccsssccccses 8,312,532 100.0 4,587,222 100.0 10,286,235 _ 100.0 6,022,918 100.0 
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for two 3-year periods 1928 to 1930 and 
1935 to 1937, the percentage distribu- 
tion of the total among regions in the 
two periods and the percentage change 
by regions between the earlier and later 
periods. These percentages may be com- 
pared with the regional percentage 
distribution of numbers in 1928 and 
1938 and the regional percentage 
changes in numbers between these two 
years shown in tables 3 and 4. 


Although percentage of cattle east of 
the Mississippi river increased between 
1928 and 1938, percentages of both 
cattle and calves slaughtered in this 
area decreased between earlier and 
later period. Likewise percentage in- 
crease in slaughter in the eastern area 
between the two periods was only about 
equal to the increase in numbers be- 
tween 1928 and 1938. In western area 
increase in slaughter was much greater 
than increase in numbers. 


Cattle Prospects 


It is interesting to note that increases 
in cattle numbers in southern regions 
between 1928 and 1938 were among the 
largest shown; also that increases in 
both cattle and calf slaughter were 
much the largest in these regions, ex- 
cept in the case of calves in the West 
South Central region. Apparently the 
increase in cattle numbers in the South 
is being reflected in increased slaughter, 
and although percentage of total is still 
small, it has shown a notable increase 
in recent years. 

What changes in cattle numbers are 
in prospect for these different regions 
during the next few years, and what 


will be the resultant trend in slaughter? 


It is expected that cattle numbers will 
increase during the next few years un- 
less extensive droughts and feed short- 
ages should occur. During the early 
years of this upward trend, slaughter 
will be reduced somewhat from that of 
the present year, which for cattle and 
calves combined will run about a million 
head below last year. In a few years, 
as cattle numbers increase, slaughter 
will also increase, reflecting the in- 
creased cattle output. 


The largest increase in cattle num- 
bers is expected to take place in the 
states of the Great Plains area from 
Oklahoma to North Dakota and Mon- 
tana. Numbers have decreased most in 
this area, which is well suited for cattle 
production, with few alternative enter- 
prises. Some increases will probably 
occur in most of the other cattle pro- 
ducing states in the area west of the 
Mississippi river. 

In regions east of the Mississippi, 
some increases may take place, but in 
view of the relatively large numbers 
now in these regions, the increases will 
be moderate. In the states of the Cotton 
Belt, the reduced acreage in cotton and 
other cash crops is being reflected in in- 
creased acreages of feed grains, hay 
and pasture. This situation, if main- 
tained, will encourage an expansion in 
cattle numbers; but in view of the many 
handicaps to livestock production in 
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MORE PERSONALITIES 


1.—A. C. Sinclair, vice-president Kingan 
& Co., and W. F. Schluderberg, president, 
Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more, Md., on their way to an executive 
meeting. 


2.—Jay C. Hormel, president of Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., and his good friend, C. 
Carr Sherman, president of the H. P. 
Smith Paper Co. 


3.—"Jerry” Thorne, Wilson & Co., re- 
calls his governmental service with C. Roy 
Mundee, chief foodstuffs division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


4.—Lewis Newhoff, jr., president Neu- 
hoff, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., talks over oper- 
ating problems with Henry D. Tefft of the 
Institute. 


5.—Howard C. Greer of the Institute 
and Chris. J. Abbott, past president, Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, check 
livestock production trends. 


these States, no very rapid increase is 
likely. 


The Feeding Situation 


The feeding end of the cattle industry 
has been greatly disrupted during the 
last few years because of the corn short- 
age in the western Corn Belt. The 
sharp reduction in feeding operations in 
the Missouri river valley has greatly 
reduced receipts and slaughter of grain- 
finished cattle at Missouri river mar- 
kets, and the feeding industry has 
tended to shift eastward, where corn 
supplies were more ample. 


Some indication of this shift is avail- 
able from records of receipts of good 
and choice beef steers by states of origin 
at Chicago. In the 5 years, 1927-1931, 
percentage of such receipts from IIli- 
nois was from 20 to 25, and from Iowa 
from 40 to 47, with relatively large per- 
centages from Missouri, Nebraska and 
South Dakota. In the last few years, 
the Iowa percentage has decreased and 
the Illinois has increased until it has 
exceeded that from Iowa and the per- 
centages from the other states named 
have decreased sharply. This shift in 
percentages resulted from the fact that 
actual numbers from Illinois decreased 
but little while from other states they 
decreased sharply. 


When corn production in the Missouri 
river valley again gets back to the pre- 
drought level, it is to be expected that 
cattle feeding along with hog produc- 
tion will increase sharply. Another 
short crop again this year, over much 
of this area, however, will continue to 
hold feeding operations to a low level. 


Sheep Outlook 


The last species of livestock for con- 
sideration is sheep. The proportion that 
this species constitutes to the total live- 
weight of livestock slaughtered is rather 
small, ranging from 6.1 to 8.7 per cent 
in the last 5 years. Both the proportion 
and the actual weight, however, are 
much larger than in the decade from 
1920 to 1930. 


Sheep produced in this country are 
separated into two rather distinct 
classes—native sheep, which are raised 
in the farming areas of the east and 
middle west, mostly in small flocks— 
and western sheep, raised in the large 
pastures or range areas of the Western 
States, mostly in large units. The dis- 
cussion will follow this separation. 


Numbers of stock sheep, both native 
and western, increased steadily from 
1923 to 1931. Since 1931, western sheep 
have declined in numbers while native 
sheep have shown little change. There 
have been rather marked differences, 
however, among the states in each of 
the two groups in the trend of numbers 
since 1931. 

Lamb crops, in general, follow the 
trend of stock sheep numbers. But 
weather and feed conditions, especially 
at lambing time, cause considerable dif- 
ferences in the percentage lamb crop 
(lambs saved per 100 ewes) from year 
to year. Consequently, the changes in 
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lamb crops and in stock sheep numbers 
between two years may differ consider- 
ably. 

This is shown in table 6, which gives 
numbers of stock sheep January 1, 1931 
and 1938, and percentage changes be- 
tween these years for all the western 
sheep states and for the most important 
native sheep states, with totals for both 
groups; also the lamb crops for the 
same years similarly arranged. These 
percentage changes are also shown on 
large outline maps. 


Sheep Supply Outlook 


The most significant development in 
the western sheep situation between 
these years, is the rather sharp decline 
in the total for these states, excluding 
Texas, and the marked increase in 
Texas, which has largely offset the de- 
clines in the other States. During much 
of the period, during which Texas sheep 
numbers were expanding, the increase 
was largely within the area where sheep 
were already established. In the last 
few years, however, the industry has 
been expanding into other areas. 

In the main sheep area, wool type 
rather than mutton type lambs are 
raised and few lambs are dropped be- 
fore March. Most of these lambs are 
only light weight feeder lambs by late 
fall. In the newer areas the trend is 
toward production of early lambs 
(dropped in the early winter) of mut- 
ton types to be marketed in the spring 
months. Hence, Texas may become of 
increasingly more importance in the 
early lamb situation, just as it has be- 











Inspected Slaughter Sheep 


East West 
North North North North 
Year Atlantic Central Central Central 
1931 4,653 4,088 7,157 11,245 
1932 4,686 4,236 6,681 10,916 
1933 4,192 4,522 6,728 11,250 
1934 3,723 4,383 7,416 11,799 
1935 4,024 4,414 7,177 11,591 
1936 3,918 4,114 7,052 11,166 
1937 3,714 4,183 6,875 11,658 


The decrease in sheep that has oc- 
curred in most of the other western 
sheep States has been due to several 
causes. Among these are: A series of 
years of deficient precipitation with re- 
sulting poor ranges and short feed pro- 
duction; serious financial conditions 
during the depression years; and re- 
ductions, actual and prospective, in the 
number of sheep permitted to graze on 
the public domain and in the national 
forests. 


In the native sheep states numbers 
have continued to decrease in the North 
and South Atlantic states, and have in- 
creased rather sharply in the central 
Corn Belt states. 


As to future trends in numbers, it is 
believed that the decline in the western 
sheep states, excluding Texas, has run 
its course, and that numbers will in- 
crease somewhat during the next few 
years, unless there is a recurrence of 
another series of drought years. Num- 
bers are also expected to make some 
further increase in Texas. 


Abundant and low priced feed sup- 
plies of all kinds in the native sheep 
States are expected to encourage in- 





come in feeder lamb production. creased livestock production. Sheep 
TABLE 6 
Stock Sheep on Farms January 1 and Lamb Crops 1931 and 1938 
Stock sheep January 1 Lamb Crop 
-er- Per- 
4 centage centage 
State 1931 1938 change 1931 1938 change 
Thousands Thousands 
South Dakota 1,097 1,147 + 4.6 757 928 + 22.6 
Montana 4,020 2,685 —33.2 2.650 1,831 —30.9 
Idaho 2,219 1,978 —10.9 1,830 1,631 —10.9 
Wyoming 3,722 3,409 — 84 2,419 2,440 + 9 
Colorado 1,801 1,720 — 4.5 1,200 1,273 + 6.1 
New Mexico 2,770 2,315 —16.4 1,346 1,248 - 7.3 
Arizona 1,095 882 —19.5 538 503 6.5 
CORR ccc 2,775 2,328 —16.1 1,560 1,545 — 1.0 
Nevada 1,151 785 —31.8 713 497 —30.3 
Washington 694 641 — 7.6 592 581 — 1.9 
Oregon ... 2,624 2,043 —22.1 1,877 1,580 —15.8 
California ....... 4 3,284 3,510 + 6.9 2,410 2,520 + 4.6 
Western Sheep States 
excluding Texas . —14.0 17,892 16,577 — 7.3 
Texas eee + 34.8 3,186 4,615 +44.9 
All Western States. — 4.3 21,078 21,192 + 5 
Native Sheep States + 3.9 10,537 11,029 + 4.7 
United States ..... — 19 31,615 $2,221 + 1.9 
Principal Native Sheep States 
eer eer 448 348 —22.3 326 2n0 —22.3 
a re eee 481 453 — 5.8 308 22 —10.2 
NE Sahann dh sdedens céuoed ees 2,060 2,188 + 6.2 1,316 1,364 + 3.6 
PL” eturcireeheceheunns eae 734 714 — 2.7 595 564 — 5.2 
DT . eisicghiesdeaenceee ved 615 675 + 9.8 493 565 
DT ninecunéaceven 1,025 1,023 — 2 853 761 
ME aventenbadvccaves 430 392 — 8&8 362 323 
DE, Ghccicurescaunagas 864 1,093 + 26.5 695 929 a 
GB hedertowesenve 1,010 1,216 + 20.4 812 1,043 4 
Missouri . 1,080 1,321 + 22.3 794 1,094 +37.8 
SE SEE Ravevdevescssces 850 752 —11.5 694 632 — 8.9 
DED aba hheceewivenesee 270 274 + 15 210 204 — 2.9 
BNE Rieeh Vee bVecevccceseyse 359 347 — 3.3 275 286 + 4.0 
ME 8665714065 vent ee sees 495 391 —21.0 481 363 —24.5 
Pe .cccneubeaeeeeee 625 552 —11.7 525 423 —19.4 
Oe 915 1,110 +21.3 912 1,031 +13.0 
PEM “ccveetacéecneasc 386 379 — 1.8 320 324 + 12 
WE. Ga 6 < ducnsvacceteuses 138 228 + 65.2 99 177 +78.8 
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East West 

South South South United 
Atlantic Central Central Western States 
58 4h 668 1,387 18,065 

77 50 907 1,242 17,899 

37 44 620 1,187 17,333 

25 51 488 1,322 17,404 

56 66 549 1,325 17,611 

75 115 548 1,389 17,211 

78 198 756 1,463 17,270 


husbandry fits in well with the present 
tendency to shift crop land acreage from 
grain crops to hay and pasture. Hence, 
some increase in native sheep numbers 
is not unlikely. 


Sheep Slaughter 


Year-to-year changes in sheep pro- 
duction, as indicated by lamb crops, 
tend to be accompanied by somewhat 
corresponding changes in slaughter. In 
this respect sheep production resembles 
hog production rather than that of 
cattle. There is, however, little corre- 
spondence between the regional distri- 
bution of lamb crops and regional dis- 
tribution of slaughter. 


Slaughter lambs move long distances 
from areas of production to points of 
slaughter. For example, California 
early lambs may move to the Atlantic 
sea-board, and there is a heavy inter- 
regional movement of feeder lambs, both 
to markets for sale and reshipment, and 
direct to feed lots. For the information 
of those who may be interested, the ac- 
companying table has been prepared 
showing inspected slaughter by regions 
over a period of years. 


The livestock outlook as regards both 
production and slaughter for the next 
few years may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


Livestock production, compared with 
1938, will increase — hogs rather 
sharply, cattle moderately, sheep meas- 
ured in terms of lamb crops, very little, 
if any. Slaughter of hogs will increase 
with productien, slaughter of cattle and 
calves will probably decrease moder- 
ately for several years and then in- 
crease. Slaughter of sheep will change 
little. If feed production continues at 
about the level of 1937 and 1938 the 
average quality of hogs and cattle 
slaughered will be higher and average 
weight larger than they have been, on 
the average, for the last few years. It 
will be several years, however, before 
the regional distribution of production, 
especially of hogs, will get back to that 
of the pre-drought years. 


The 
o’clock. 


meeting adjourned at four 


CONVENTION FLASHES 


Henry Lohrey Packing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was represented by presi- 
dent M. J. Hennessey and vice president 
Wm. Yeager. M. J. is one of the old- 
timers everybody is glad to see. 


North Side Packing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., had Robert A. Hoffman present to 
represent the concern. 
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THIRD SESSION 


October 24, 1938 


EETING convened at ten-thirty 
M o’clock, George A. Schmidt, vice- 

chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: During the 
past year, a great deal of emphasis has 
been placed on costs in relation to prof- 
its in the meat packing industry. I can 
think of no more profitable occupation 
for anyone in the meat packing industry 
than the study of costs and their bear- 
ing on earnings. 

This morning’s session will be de- 
voted to discussions of various phases 
of that important subject. The men who 
are to speak have been intimately as- 
sociated with the Institute’s cost in- 
formation program. They have given a 
great deal of time and thought to 
betterment of the industry’s cost find- 
ing methods and the advantageous ap- 
plication of cost finding methods, and 
this session, I feel sure, will produce 
much of benefit to the meat packing 
industry. 

The first speaker needs little in- 
troduction to Institute members. A 
member of the staff of the Institute, he 
has given invaluable aid to a great 
many members on their cost finding and 
accounting problems, and he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the accounting 
practices of the industry. He has made 
a comprehensive study of these prac- 
tices in their application to operations, 
and undoubtedly will give you many 
thought-provoking suggestions on find- 
ing costs, and preparation of these find- 
ings for executive use. He is Howard 
C. Greer, director of the Institute’s De- 
partment of Organization and Account- 
ing. 


FIGURING AND USING COSTS 


HOWARD C. GREER: Our speaker 
at the banquet this evening is appear- 
ing this afternoon on a radio program 
in New York City. He will complete his 
broadcast a little before three o’clock. 
An automobile will take him to the 
Newark airport, and from there he will 
fly to Chicago in time for dinner. Near- 
ly 1,000 miles in a few hours’ time— 
one of those modern miracles with 
which we have become so familiar that 
we scarcely give them any attention. 

There are three things which will 
make this trip possible. One is the 
plane, a marvelous piece of physical 
equipment, representing an outstanding 
scientific achievement in design and 
construction. Another is the elaborate 
system of devices for measurement, 
communication, and control by which 
the plane is operated. A third is the 
human being who makes the equipment 
function—the pilot who will take the 
plane into the air and guide it to its 
destination. 

The responsibilities of the pilot in a 
modern air transport system are some- 
thing wholly new. All of us can remem- 
ber when flying was a stunt. A flyer 
took a plane up, looked down from his 
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cockpit from time to time to see where 
he was, judged the elevation and wind 
velocity the best he could, and with 
good luck usually could land safely and 
often could reach the airport which he 
sought. 


Business Guides 


Planes are not flown that way today. 
The pilot must be skilled not only in 
manipulating the controls of his ship, 
but also in reading and interpreting the 
message of 100 or more instruments 
which record the operating condition 
and the location and progress of the 
plane. This is a job in which skill and 
daring are no longer the sale requisites. 
Scientific management has taken the 
place of what once was purely instinct 
and guesswork. As the president of one 
of the air lines said recently: “The day 
for heroes in the air transport business 
is gone.” 





HEADS UP COSTS SESSION 


Problems of costs and accounting are spot- 
lighted under chairmanship of George A. 
Schmidt. 


I do not want to say that the day for 
heroes in the meat packing business is 
gone, but there is a rather striking 
parallel between modern developments 
in aviation and modern developments in 
business. With changing conditions in 
this industry and in this country, there 
has been a gradual change in the re- 
quirements for successful management 
in business. 


In the meat packing industry, as in 
the air transport business, there was a 
time when initiative, imagination, bold- 
ness, and courage were about the only 
elements indispensable to success. To- 
day there is another indispensable ele- 
ment—a thorough understanding of the 
instruments of measurement and con- 
trol which must be used to guide a mod- 
ern industrial enterprise on a safe 
course to its desired objective. 


This is not said to minimize the im- 
portance of those pioneering qualities 
which have built great businesses in the 


past and will continue to build them in 
the future. Inspiration in the develop- 
ment of new products, intelligence in 
the selection of channels of distribution, 
sound judgment of the probable future 
of markets, all these are as important 
as they always have been. 


A Need for Accurate Records 


But more and more this business and 
most businesses must look for prosper- 
ity to efficiency in production and dis- 
tribution, to precise measurement and 
close control, as the means of preserv- 
ing and expanding the narrow profit 
margins which now are so common, and 
seem likely to continue the rule in the 
years to come. Genius in the manage- 
ment of a packing business, as else- 
where, may be only that “infinite capac- 
ity for taking pains” about which we 
have been told so often. 


In the scientific management of busi- 
ness there must be the same elements 
which are present in the scientific man- 
agement of an airplane flight. There 
must be a system of records and con- 
trol devices which will measure accom- 
plishment and permit effective admin- 
istration. But, more important, there 
must be a pilot who can read and inter- 
pret the recording and measuring de- 
vices, and who can exercise the controls 
to accomplish the desired result. 


The thing which has impressed me 
most, in my contacts with meat packing 
companies during recent months, has 
been the necessity of having not only 
an adequate record of production, 
yields, costs, selling prices, and profits, 
but also a management which is inter- 
ested in the figures, which understands 
and values them, and which can use 
them in conducting the company’s af- 
fairs successfully. 

The Institute, as you know, has been 
engaged in an effort to bring about 
greater attention to costs in théir rela- 
tion to profits. This project has aroused 
a tremendous amount of interest 
throughout the industry. A dozen or so 
regional meetings have been held, and 
several hundred packinghouse execu- 
tives have attended them. In addition, 
many companies have asked me to call 
at their plants and discuss with them 
individually their problems in figuring 
costs and maintaining adequate internal 
records for the control of their business. 


Good Accounting Fundamentals 


Since last spring I have had the 
privilege of visiting about 100 such con- 
cerns, scattered all over the United 
States, from one coast to the other. 
They ranged in size from companies 
employing as many as 50,000 people, 
down to companies employing less than 
25 people. 

Naturally there are great differences 
in their circumstances and in the de- 
vices and records which they require 
for effective management. All of them, 
however, have certain problems in com- 
mon and there are certain fundamentals 
of good accounting practice which are 
applicable to all companies, regardless 
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of their size. The conclusions I have 
reached with regard to these funda- 
mentals may be of interest to you, as 
executives and accountants of the in- 
dustry, and with your permission I shall 
state them briefly. 


FIRST: It pays to maintain and use 
accurate figures in managing a meat 
packing business. In almost every out- 
standingly successful meat packing 
company you will find a well-organized 
and well-kept system of records. That 
does not mean a lot of clerks, a very 
elaborate set of bookkeeping proced- 
ures, a great many accounting ma- 
chines, or things of that kind. Often- 
times, the records kept are very simple. 
Reports to the management may be 
written up in pencil on ordinary ruled 
columnar paper, and filed in the least 
expensive folders or binders for con- 
venient reference. The point is that the 
information is there and it is used—not 
occasionally or spasmodically, but reg- 
ularly and continuously as an operating 
guide in the management of the busi- 
ness. Good managers have good records 
and make them pay. 


Operating Guides 


SECOND: The figures needed in this 
business are those that look to the fu- 
ture, not to the past. A good many peo- 
ple think of accounting as a record of 
what has happened—something to be 
looked at afterwards for an explanation 
of what has taken place and why. What 
we need is accounting that will tell us 
about the accident before it happens, 
and not afterwards. 


I hope to see developed in this busi- 
ness, over the next 10 years or so, far 
more in the way of records looking to 
the future than we have at the present 
time. What I refer to are devices known 
to cost accountants as standards and 
budgets—measures of what should be 
accomplished, forecasts of what seems 
likely to take place. 


I urge you in thinking about the ac- 
counts of your business, not to think of 
them as merely a historical record, but 
as something that will guide and chart 
the course of your operations and will 
give you some kind of an idea, in ad- 
vance, of what the result of a given 
policy will be. 


Costs and Competition 


THIRD: In this industry, peculiarly, 
our cost figuring necessarily must be 
done in terms of our competition, and 
of the alternatives which are open to us. 
In many lines of business, that appar- 
ently is not true. 


Companies which fabricate some 
product, starting with a group of raw 
materials and building them up into 
some single finished product, do not 
encounter that problem. But this in- 
dustry is not one business. Very few 
packing plants are a single business. 
They are a group of related businesses. 
They are in competition with others 
who are not conducting exactly the 
same group of businesses in exactly 
the same way. In one department in 
their plant for example, they may find 
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themselves in competition with some 
other company which has a business 
consisting only of that section, which 
buys raw materials at the point where 
the department starts and sells finished 
product at the point where that depart- 
ment ends. 


Average Cost Fallacies 


As long as that condition continues, 
we cannot operate a business intelli- 
gently and ignore it. In other words, we 
must build up our cost figures in terms 
of competition. We must take our raw 
materials into our costs on the basis 
of what other people are paying for 
them or would have to pay for them, 
or at what we could sell them for and 
what other people are selling them for. 

This is equally true, although per- 
haps less well recognized, with regard 





POINTING WAY ON COSTS 


Howard C. Greer outlines effective cost 
figuring methods for packers. 


to expenses. In 4 great many packing 
plants we permit expenses of different 
divisions to become merged. We forget 
that a combination of expenses repre- 
sents the joint cost of performing a lot 
of several, individual functions. 


If there is some one of those func- 
tions which we are performing, and if 
there is someone in competition with 
us who performs that function only, 
we have to know something about the 
expense conditions that surround the 
conduct of that function alone before 
we can prepare for ourselves an intelli- 
gent set of figures on the cost of that 
function as a segment of our business. 
If we ignore this fact and try to use 
some sort of an average, composite, 
over-all cost, we inevitably get into 
difficulties. 


Danger in High Cost 


FOURTH: In this business a cost 
which is figured too high is just as 
likely to be dangerous as a cost which 
is figured too low. There is a rather 





common impression in the industry that 
the main point is to get the cost plenty 
high enough—to be sure that all items 
are in it—and to load it a little bit if 
necessary as a protective measure, so 
we will be certain we are not selling 
below our costs. 


I will be as conservative as anyone 
when it comes to figuring in every pos- 
sible element of cost, but I have no 
faith in so-called “cost” figures which 
are so plainly over and above the actual 
outlay involved that those who have to 
deal with the figures gradually lose 
confidence in them. 


When over-stated cost figures are ac- 
cepted as operating guides, the results 
may be very serious. Such costs create 
an opinion that a product is consistently 
unprofitable and that its manufacture 
should be discontinued. As a matter of 
fact, some other concern may be en- 
gaged in performing that operation or 
producing that product at a cost which 
is actually considerably lower than our 
management believes our cost to be. A 
price that shows a loss, according to 
our figuring, may be producing a real 
profit for someone else. The result may 
be to foster unnecessary competition by 
failing to measure costs precisely. 


Cost Calculating 


That statement, of course, is not com- 
plete without a reference to the other 
side of the picture. If we under-figure 
our costs we run into the even more 
serious difficulties of selling at an ap- 
parent profit which produces an actual 
loss. 


Cost should never be figured too low. 
We have to look carefully to be sure 
that every element of cost is included, 
but we must not put in costs that do 
not exist or that should not exist for a 
particular type of operation. If we do 
this we render our business vulnerable 
to all kinds of competitive attack. 


FIFTH: Cost figuring is not book- 
keeping; it is not a system; it is not 
accounting. I emphasize this because 
I find such a common misapprehension, 
particularly among the executives, as 
to the nature of cost figuring work. 


It is possible for an executive who 
has a very meager general bookkeep- 
ing system to figure costs and do it 
well. 


Cost figuring is nothing more than 
organized common sense measurement 
of outlays that are going to be made 
in connection with a given project or 
product. A cost is something we can 
measure against revenue that will be 
derived to determine whether or not the 
undertaking is going to be profitable. 

Cost figures are more likely to be ac- 
curate when backed up by a sound ac- 
counting system, but an accounting sys- 
tem, a set of ledgers, accounts, journals 
and so on, is not cost figuring, and 
oftentimes it does not even furnish in- 
formation from which costs can be 
computed. 

One of the unfortunate things I 
found in many companies I visited dur- 
ing the past six months is that they 
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have gone to great pains to develop an 
adequate system of accounting but have 
never taken the final and important 
step of bringing the information down 
to a point where it will influence and 
guide executive judgment. 


Function of General Accounts 


SIXTH: The function of the general 
account is to serve as a proof and check 
on figures which are furnished by good 
cost procedure. The great danger, if 
we merely figure costs with a pencil 
and paper, out of our heads, is that we 
will overlook items, or guess them 
wrong, and never will find out the 
result. 


A packer said to me in the hall yes- 
terday: “Here is the way I figure things 
in my business.” He sat down and out- 
lined a very simple, comprehensive and 
intelligent method of making cost and 
profit calculations. I said, “That sounds 
all right to me.” “The only trouble is,” 
he replied, “after I get all through, and 


my figures show I should make about: 


$2,000 in a given period, my financial 
statements at the end of the period 
show a profit of only $600 or $800, or 
maybe no profit at all. There is some- 
thing wrong somewhere.” 

As we continued our discussion it be- 
came evident that he did not use his 
general accounting records to back up 
his cost figures—to prove correctness of 
cost estimates made at the beginning 
of the period. 


I think we should regard good cost 
keeping as involving two steps: 


1.—Development, in advance, of cost 
information needed to run a business 
intelligently. . 


2.—A check-up on the cost figure 
through general accounts, at the end 
of each period. In this way we can de- 
termine whether our advance estimates 
have been made correctly—and if not, 
what was wrong with them, so that we 
may do a better job and get a more ac- 
curate result the next time. 


Departmental Accounts 


SEVENTH: There is a great deal of 
talk in this industry about departmental 
accounting systems. I suppose 40 pack- 
ers have said to me in the course of the 
last six months: “Our business is too 
small for the installation of a depart- 
mental set of accounts. We could not 
afford it; we cannot hire a lot of clerks 
to do that kind of work.” 


I thought at one time that this prob- 
ably was true—that many companies 
were too small for a complete depart- 
mental set of accounts. I have changed 
my mind. I have seen in operation in 
this industry in the past six months 
any number of good, sound, well-devel- 
oped departmental sets of accounts in 
very small packing companies. The 
work is being done without any fuss 
and feathers, without any very elabor- 
ate set-up, and with little or no expense. 
These systems, when understood and 
utilized by the executives, can furnish 
immensely valuable information in the 
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MORE PACKER EXPERTS 


1.—F. M. Simpson, Swift & Company, 
and R. A. Rath, Rath Packing Co. 

2.—G. M. Pelton, Swift & Company, 
and L. B. Dorr, Jacob Dold Packing Co. 

3.—J. B. Rogers and L. A. Shepherd, 
both of Swift & Company. 

4.—R. S. Scott, vice-pres., Home Pack- 
ing & Ice Co., and G. A. Althaus, pro- 
vision manager, Oscar Mayer & Co. 

5.—Ben Smith and L. D. Flavell, Du- 
Quoin Packing Co. 

6.—W. G. Reynolds, president, Rey- 
nolds Packing Co., and J. C. McReed, 
director. 


way of a check and a control on the 
operations of the business. 


I want to correct, therefore, whatever 
I may have said in the past about my 
impression that a departmental set of 
accounts is not practical in a small com- 
pany. I do not consider it indispensable, 
but it can be very valuable, and it can 
be put into operation in any kind of a 
plant, no matter how small. 


Cost Keeping Expense 


EIGHTH: Good cost figuring and 
good general accounting do not cost 
any more than no cost figuring and 
poor general accounting. Among the 
concerns which I have visited in recent 
months, those with adequate, useful 
records do not employ any more people 
in their accounting work than those 
concerns which have poor accounting 
methods. 


There is only one part of a compre- 
hensive accounting system in a packing 
company which is really expensive to 
maintain and that is the analysis of 
sales. Most companies make this—it is 
one of the first things that they do—and 
it costs a little money. The other things 
that are necessary in the way of cost 
figuring, generally speaking, cost little 
or nothing. 

By this I mean that they do not re- 
quire the employment of a lot of addi- 
tional people to do the work. They cost 
something only in this respect: in order 
to operate a satisfactory and adequate 
set of accounts, it is necessary to have 
someone in charge who is able, com- 
petent, understanding, energetic and 
willing to go to the bottom of things. 


If you get that man, get an analysis 
of sales such as most companies now 
have, and employ no more than the 
ordinary number of clerks found in al- 
most any meat packing business, you 
can do everything that needs to be done 
for the successful management of a 
packing business through a set of ac- 
counts. 


Cost Information Required 


What accounting information shoyld 
a packer have to maintain an effective 
control over his operations, and to plan 
his buying, manufacturing, and selling 
operations successfully? I have listed 
in an outline which will be handed to 
you at the door some 20 kinds of in- 
formation which I believe a packing 
house executive should have before 
him, and the sort of record from which 
each can be obtained. 


If you are not getting that informa- 
tion in your plant, we will be glad to 
try to suggest to you from the office, 
either by letter or by conference at your 
plant or at some convenient point, how 
you can get it. We have some forms 
and we are developing some more— 
adaptations of ones that are in use in 
meat packing plants to fill those needs. 
Most of you will find it is rather simple, 
elementary material. You, as an execu- 
tive or as an accountant, can sit down 
and examine that list, and I think you 
will be able to determine very readily 
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how you can build up for yourself the 
information that is mentioned. 


But, let me emphasize again that it 
is not an outline, a set of records, or a 
lot of figures, or accounting machines, 
or files, or bookkeeping forms, that is 
going to solve the problem of costs 
and profits in the meat packing indus- 
try. Organizing cost information for 
executive use is only the first step, like 
putting instruments before an airplane 
pilot. The second and essential step is 
to organize the executive intelligence 
and skill in this industry for the use 
of that information—to make meat 
packing a more stable, more profitable, 
and more satisfactory business. 

Many of us are convinced that prog- 
ress along that line depends in con- 
siderable measure on organized effort. 
That is why the Institute has been de- 
voting its attention to the problem dur- 
ing recent months, and will continue to 
do so during the coming year. If the 
industry will tackle this as an industry 
problem, and if each individual who 
works on it will do so not as something 
peculiar to his own business, but as 
something that has a bearing on the 
successful operation of the meat pack- 
ing industry as a whole, I think we may 
reasonably look forward to greater suc- 
cess in the future than we have been 
able to achieve in the recent past. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: The far- 
flung operations of a large meat pack- 
ing concern require a constant, prompt 
and accurate check of costs. The next 
speaker is the comptroller of a com- 
pany which places great emphasis on 
the importance of cost finding and its 
effective application to operations and 
selling. It is with pleasure that I pre- 
sent John Lane, comptroller of Armour 
and Company. 


USE OF COST INFORMATION 


JOHN LANE: Management in in- 
dustry serves at least a three-fold in- 
terest: Owners, public, and employes. 
In the case of our industry, the public 
consists of two large groups—producers 
of our raw materials, and consumers of 
our finished product. The objectives, 
therefore, that the meat packing indus- 
try has constantly before it, include ele- 
ments affecting the welfare of all of 
these interests. 


Greater efficiency in the industry will 
have far-reaching effects, because it 
allows the industry to pay prices for 
livestock which will give efficient 
raisers a fair return on their invested 
capital, encouraging them to stay in 
business as suppliers. It will also result 
in furnishing the consumer with quality 
meat products at prices low enough to 
compete with other foods. It will allow 
a fair return on capital invested in the 
industry, encouraging such capital to 
remain so invested, and will at the same 
time make it possible to maintain 
steady employment at good wages. 
Thus, livestock raiser, consumer, in- 
vestor, and employe will benefit from 
better management. 


Success of the meat packing industry 
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over a long period must depend on good 
management of the companies making 
up the industry. In order to promote 
inereased efficiency, it is necessary for 
management in the industry to make 
use of every conceivable means to do 
each job better. 


Costs—A Business Tool 


This is especially true today, when 
business has to contend with more new, 
complex problems than it has ever had 
to deal with before. The normal growth 
and expansion through which the pack- 
ing industry has gone has been respon- 
sible for the necessity for constantly 
improved measuring sticks of various 
kinds to gauge the accomplishments of 
management. 

In the days of the small, one-man 
business, needs for records were prac- 
tically non-existent, because all per- 
tinent facts about the business could 





WHY COSTS ARE IMPORTANT 


Their influence on efficient production por- 
trayed by comptroller John Lane. 


be retained in the owner’s head. Under 
present-day conditions, with keen com- 
petition in the industry and very nar- 
row profit margins, management must 
use all the tools at its disposal. 

Accurate figures on costs, accurate 
figures on how products are selling, and 
accurate figures on yields, gains, and 
shrinks are some of the tools that can 
be made available to promote better 
management. 

At the outset, I should like to point 
out that the reason costs are considered 
so important is that they are a portion 
of an equation that determines profits. 
Realization prices, less complete costs, 
equal profit. Thus, complete and ac- 
curate figures on sales lose their value 
in determining profit, unless cost figures 
are accurate. Many policies are de- 
termined on the basis of profit margins 


and, if the element of cost is wrong, 
many decisions may be wrong. 


Value of Costs to Management 


In the years that I have been in the 
industry in the accounting division, I 
have had an opportunity to observe a 
great many men who held positions as 
plant managers, branch managers, de- 

(Continued on page 104.) 





CONVENTION PACKER FIGURES 


(See opposite page.) 


1.—W. J. Russell, H. D. Newcomb and 
Robert Maier talk over the old Swift days. 

2.—R. E. Vissman, C. F. Vissman & Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

3.—Pres. H. D. Peet, founder G. M. 
Peet, vice pres. T. O. Jones and treas. 
Frank Stevens, Peet Packing Co., Chesan- 
ing, Mich. 

4.—Pres. W. F. Cox (right), sales mgr. 
L. B. Harvard and office mgr. J. W. 
Bramblett, Georgia Packing Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 

5.—Pres. Max Matthes, Wilmington 
Provision Co., Wilmington, Del. 

6.—Dr. R. F. Eagle checks with Russell 
Smith, head of Wilson’s Ideal dog food 
department. 

7.—Dr. A. O. Lundell, Allbright-Nell 
Co., chaperons gen. supt. Bert Freeman, 
P. Burns & Co., Calgary, Can. 

8.—Herbert Rumsey explains his Mold- 
art method of packaging butts to the 
Editor. 

9.—John A. Hawkinson, industry ex- 
pert. 

10.—Joe Ilg of the Grand Trunk visits 
with packer veteran Anton Stolle, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

11.—Pres. Frank A. Kohrs, Kohrs Pack- 
ing Co., talks over old times with Bill 
Trotter. 

12.—Dr. and Mrs. Mohler entertained 
by pres. Strauss, Independent Casing Co. 

13.—Pres. George W. Cook, Emmart 
Packing Co., visits with vice pres. M. C. 
Phillips, Griffith Laboratories. 

14.—A. C. Bolz, Oscar Mayer & Co.; 
Bob Burrows, J. C. Wood & Co.; Oscar G. 
Mayer and market expert Bauman. 

15.—Sidney Rabinowitz tells a funny 
story to George Terry. 

16.—H. L. Cooper, Rochester Packing 
Co.; L. E. Griffin, P. G. Gray & Co., vice 
pres. R. H. Daigneau, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., and Lyle Jones of the Institute. 

17.—Ben. H. Rosenthal, Dallas, Tex., 
enjoys the meeting. 

18.—F. W. Waddell, provision inspector, 
Chicago Board of Trade, and Charles E. 
Herrick talk over the old days. 

19.—Arthur Luft, Oppenheimer Casing 
Co.; Raymond Briggs, pres. L. S. Briggs 
Co.; Jos. E. Murphy, pres., J. J. Felin & 
Co.; Isidor Salganik, pres. Consolidated 
Beef & Provision Co., and Paul Heath, 
supt., L. S. Briggs & Co. 

20.—J. W. Sartwelle, pres., Port City 
Packing Co., Houston, Tex., and founder 
Houston Fat Stock Show. 
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partment managers, etc. Some of the 
men whom I have known would make 
decisions on the basis of very little in- 
formation on costs and other necessary 
data and rely on chance or on a hunch 
that a decision might be correct. Other 
men rendered decisions on the basis 
of having 50 per cent of the facts which 
could be made available as an aid in 
making decisions. Then there were 
other men who were thoroughly familiar 
with all the essential facts about their 
operations, including costs, sales, etc. 

Sometimes the judgment formed on 
the basis of a few facts worked out all 
right, but very often when the decision 
was wrong, results were disastrous. 
Over the period of time I have had the 
occasion to observe these things, I have 
noticed very definitely that the men 
who progressed furthest and who are 
more successful in their operations are 
the men who studied carefully the facts 
about their operations, including costs 
and sales prices, and were insistent on 
securing from the accounting division 
special information at various times 
in addition to routine reports. 

Therefore, when we consider the man- 
agerial responsibility of the officials of 
a company or the managers of plants, 
branches or departments, it seems of 
paramount importance that such in- 
dividuals have all the facts pertaining 
to the job at hand. 


Let us consider for a moment the 
source of the capital with which we are 
operating our businesses, and the re- 
sponsibilities we have in the manage- 
ment of that capital. We must remem- 
ber that each dollar invested in the 
assets of our respective businesses 
represents money, or funds belonging, 
in most cases, to other people—money 
that was put into the business by bond- 
holders and stockholders and borrowed 
from banks. 


Departmental Costs 


It is the duty of management, in con- 
ducting the business, to see that the 
company receives value for each dollar 
paid out and for each pound of product 
sold. Every animal purchased repre- 
sents an investment made for the stock- 
holders and bondholders, and every dol- 
lar spent for expenses in processing of 
the product is an addition to that in- 
vestment. 

Each item offered for sale, such as a 
pound of sliced bacon, represents an 
investment, a portion of which is a 
share of the cost of the live animal. 
Another portion represents the cost of 
killing, curing, smoking, slicing and 
packing. Also representing a part of 
the investment is a share of the indirect 
expenses connected with advertising, 
selling and delivering the product, bad 
debt losses entailed in collecting the 
accounts, Federal, state and municipal 
taxes, and the general expenses incurred 
in the administration of the business. 

A reasonable profit must then be 
added to total investment, and the re- 
sult will indicate the price at which the 
product should be sold. Often com- 
petitive market conditions will not en- 
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able a company to obtain an amount 
sufficient to cover all of such costs, plus 
a reasonable profit, but the aim should 
be in that direction, since costs certainly 
influence selling prices. A fair and 
reasonable selling price will not be ob- 
tained unless it is solicited. 


Since every department of a business 
uses some portion of the capital put in 
by stockholders, bondholders and banks, 
it follows that each department should 
be fully aware of the factors affecting 
their costs. Each department is using 
the capital in building up the articles 
which are to be sold. In order that the 
capital may be used wisely, it is im- 
perative that the manager be informed 
as to just how the capital is being in- 
vested and how much is put into each 
item so that a proper basis may be had 
from which to determine the price at 
which an article should be sold in order 
to return a profit. 


This is true in the packing industry, 
as well as in every other industry, 





GREETINGS 


1.—Charles H. Swift, Swift & Company, 
greets Charles E. Herrick. 

2.—Thomas E. Wilson talks over old 
times with Oscar Mayer, sr. 

3.—Paul C. Smith, vice-president Swift 
& Company, tells vice-president W. S. 
Clithero, Armour and Company, some- 
thing to smile about. 

4.—H. Harold Meyer, president, H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co., shakes hands with Geo. 
C. Schmidt, president, Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 





whether the item for sale be large or 
small. As an example, consider the case 
of the real estate company which hires 
a contractor to build a house to be 
sold. An accurate record is kept of the 
cost of each item going into this piece 
of property so that the complete cost 
will be definitely known. No item of 
cost is omitted. 

Neither should a packer omit any 
item of cost going into any of the 
products he sells. If the cost is not 
known, the profit margin on the item 
will be only guesswork. Accurate fig- 
ures are necessary to take guesswork 
out of the packing business where the 
profit margins are so narrow. Accuracy 
is of paramount importance, because 
incorrectly-figured high costs may re- 
sult in loss of profitable business, while 
incorrectly-figured low costs may re- 
sult in the acceptance of business at 
ruinously low prices. 

To visualize inclusion of all items of 
expense in cost, let us think of the 
product moving through the plant as a 
strong magnet and of the various and 
numerous expenses as iron filings. As 
this product moves along it should draw 
to it every item of expense, just as the 
magnet would pull to it all of the iron 
filings. 

When the product has reached its 
final state, the plant should be drawn 
clean of expenses. If, after the product 
has been sold, we find items of expenses 
which have not been taken along into 
our calculation of cost, then these ex- 
penses become dead losses to the com- 
pany. It is also essential that cost data 
be kept constantly up-to-date, and 
abreast of changing conditions, because 
almost every change in conditions will 
reflect itself in costs. 


Distributing Indirect Expense 


One phase of cost accounting that 
must be given close attention is the 
question of the proper basis or bases 
for unit and departmental distribution 
of general administrative and other ex- 
penses of an indirect nature, which can- 
not be directly assessed against any 
one product. It should be noted that in 
general the total of such items is by 
far the smaller portion of the total 
cost of the product. Direct material, 
direct labor, and direct supply costs 
constitute the bulk of the total cost. 


Nevertheless, equitable bases for dis- 
tribution of such indirect expenses 
should be established and reviewed con- 
stantly to reflect changing conditions, 
so that one unit or product is not unduly 
benefitted at the expense of some other 
unit or product, with the resulting detri- 
mental effects upon product distribu- 
tion. 

It is important to gauge selling ac- 
complishments in terms of the profit 
margins obtained. Unfortunately, there 
is a tendency in the packing business, 
and particularly in some of the sales 
units, to measure success in terms of 
the amount of business being done 
rather than on the profit margin of 
the business done. 


This situation may be due to either 
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of two principal causes: First, a lack 
of knowledge of costs, and, second, a 
disregard for cost figures. Because of 
the emphasis placed on sales volume by 
employes engaged in sales activities, 
it is sometimes difficult to impress on 
them the importance of including all 
costs in their asking prices. 


Checking Cost Figures 


As I mentioned a moment ago, costs 
are changing practically every day in 
the packing industry. It is very difficult, 
even with the best possible system, to 
keep all of the men who are engaged 
in selling activities up-to-date on cost 
information. Selling prices should be 
determined, however, by men who have 
an intimate knowledge of the cost fig- 
ures. 

The primary responsibility of a cost 
man or a cost accounting department 
is to present facts and figures which 
will throw the spotlight on inefficiencies 
in whatever form they may exist. This 
responsibility is present throughout all 
three of the principal phases into which 
our business naturally divides itself, 
viz: Purchasing, processing and selling. 
On each working day of the year, our 
managers are working toward the solu- 
tions of problems in buying livestock 
and other raw materials, processing and 
production of salable merchandise in 
the forms best adapted to customer 
demands and selling the articles of 
production to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 


Throughout these many activities 
there are available numerous tools that 
can be used effectively on the problems. 
As an illustration: In our buying ac- 
tivities, an almost indispensable tool is 
the information made available through 
carcass test costs and daily information 
given our buyers on the cut-out value 
of various grades and averages of hogs 
based on the current market of all prod- 
ucts from the live animal. Use of these 
tests indicate the spread between live 
market and market for cuts, and it is 
a very important consideration in de- 
termining buying policies. 

Because the spread between livestock 
cost and product value is so narrow, 
whenever changes occur in product 
values it is necessary that this industry 
be in position to make adjustments 
quickly in its buying activities. Ad- 
equate tests aid the packer in maintain- 
ing a constant margin between cost and 
selling price, and give assurance to the 
livestock producer that he will always 
receive a price for his livestock that is 
closely in line with product values. 


Costs and Efficiency 


Tools that prove most useful in deal- 
ing with the second, or processing phase 
of the business, are provided in the 
form of standards against which the 
efficiency of actual operations can be 
gauged. It is, of course, necessary to 
know what costs are, but it is equally 
important to know “What the Costs 
Should Be.” Standards should be set up 
on the various items entering into the 
cost from an expense standpoint, as 
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well as standards on yields, shrinks, 
gains, etc. 

To be thoroughly useful the stand- 
ards, as well as the actual costs, should 
be determined on individual product 
items within any one department. The 
use of overall cost figures may prove 
to be a dangerous procedure, because 
one may find himself in the position of 
doing a large business on an item that 
actually loses money and a small busi- 
ness on an item that makes money. 

A comparison of the costs as they are 
and as they should be can be of in- 
valuable aid to management in correct- 


TAKING TIME OUT 


1—E. J. Ward, vice-president, United 
Cork Co., and J. V. Jamison, president, 
Jamison Cold Store Door Co., talk over 
old times. 

2.—Dr. A. G. Boyd, in charge of Cali- 
fornia state meat inspection, and John G. 
Cain III, Chicago Union Stockyards Co., 
both advocates of sanitation for meat and 
livestock. 

3.—Vernon Schwaegerle, public rela- 
tions department of the Institute, and John 
H. Moninger, director, Northwest office, 
Seattle, Wash., find a few minutes to con- 
sult. 

4.—A. F. Pahlke, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago, and Julius Lipton, Visk- 
ing Corporation, Chicago, discuss manu- 
facture of good sausage. 

5.—F. J. Herman, Herman Sausage 
Factory, Tampa, Fla., talks about meat 
supplies with George W. Smale of E. G. 
James Co., Chicago. 





ing inefficiencies and eliminating waste. 
If one knows what the cost should be, 
he knows the basis from which the 
efficient competitors are determining 
their activities and the advantages that 
accrue because of their more efficient 
methods. 

Knowing where his own inefficiencies 
exist, he is in a position to minimize or 
eliminate them, whether they lie in im- 
proper care in curing or smoking, in 
handling product to keep shrinkage 
losses to a minimum or improper con- 
trol of supplies, labor cost, or any other 
cost of the product. 


Factors In Operating Efficiency 

Among the more important factors 
which affect efficiency in operations, and 
which, therefore, directly affect cost of 
finished product, and can be properly 
controlled through careful supervision, 
are the following: 

1.—Yields, gains and shrinks. 

2.—Inventory control. 

3.—Processing methods. 

4.—Plant and equipment layout. 

5.—Labor waste, overtime, regularity 
of employment and turnover. 

6.—Factory and automobile accident 
costs. 

7.—Fire losses. 

8.—Obsolescence. 

9.—Maintenance cost. 

10.—Tool and movable equipment 
breakage. 

11.—Storeroom wastage. 

12.—Intra-plant handling costs. 

13.—Motive power. 

Probably no single one of these fac- 
tors is capable of producing greater 
losses than unsatisfactory yields. The 
amount of money involved in this factor 
alone can have a tremendous effect upon 
ultimate profits. In the average com- 
pany in the industry, I believe that a 
loss of $100 out of the cash drawer 
would get more attention and cause 








more commotion than the loss of $1000 
through faulty yields, but the latter 
type of loss is just as real as the first. 


Inventory Control 


The question of supervision over this 
type of cost is rather difficult, because 
there are so many factors which affect 
yields, gains and shrinks. Some of 
these factors are: Style of cutting or 
trimming, curing ingredients used, 
method of applying the curing ingredi- 
ents, temperature, humidity and turn- 
over. Once standards have been estab- 
lished there should be a constant follow- 
up, because new methods and improve- 
ments in operating conditions require 
that standards be adjusted to reflect 
current conditions. 

The factor of inventory control runs 
a close second, and at times far exceeds 
the factor of yields in importance from 
a final result standpoint. The building- 
up of inventories beyond a normal re- 
quirement, and the failure to move 
inventories at the proper time can all 
be costly under certain conditions and 
thus seriously affect the profits of the 
business. Comparative inventory stock 
statements can do much to keep this 
factor under constant control. 


All other factors affecting processing 
costs are important and should, there- 
fore, be given adequate attention and 
study through the use of cost data. 


This brings us to the third and final 
phase of our business activities—sell- 
ing. Inefficient operations in the selling 
end of the business can be just as detri- 
mental to profits as in the buying or 
processing ends. There is a method of 
selling that is best adapted to each kind 
of trade. While some accounts. can be 
handled most effectively through peddler 
truck solicitation, others can be handled 
best by means of traveling salesmen fol- 
lowed up by truck deliveries. 


Selling and Delivering 


Still other types of trade can be sold 
more readily by salesmen in a cooler, 
which allows the customer to select his 
merchandise. There is a decided dif- 
ference in the cost of each of these 
methods of selling, and these differences 
in cost become more pronounced when 
they are applied to varying sizes of 
sales. 

It is relatively more expensive to 
package, sell, and deliver small orders 
than medium or large ones. Accurate 
cost determination must, therefore, take 
into consideration the cost of the selling 
method involved and should be reflected 
in the selling price of the article. 

Transportation costs have become a 
very large part of the total delivered 
cost, and they must be recognized in 
determining selling prices for goods to 
be delivered at varying distances from 
the production point. 

Another cost of selling that is fre- 
quently not considered adequately is the 
loss incurred through accounts becom- 
ing uncollectible. In this connection 
standards can again be very helpful in 
furnishing a measuring stick to judge 
the relative efficiency of the credit pol- 
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SAUSAGE SPECIALISTS 


1.—Perry W. Sewel, vice-president Mem- 
phis Butchers’ Assn., and J. A. Frank, 
sausage department, Memphis Packing 
Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 

2.—J. P. Foohey and P. Clement Eck- 
rich, Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

3.—H. E. Pfeifer, vice-president, and 
E. F. Pfeifer, general manager, Henry 
Pfeifer, Inc., Newark, N. J. 





icy. A credit policy, if too strict, may 
be costly in limiting sales, or may also 
be costly in being too liberal, resulting 
in losses out of proportion to volume of 
business. In any event, losses incurred 
should be considered as a regular ex- 
pense of the business, and, therefore, 
recognized as one of the costs of doing 
business. 


Use of Cost Information 


Throughout the entire job of selling, 
the cost department can render valu- 
able service in supplying various sales 
departments with both routine and spe- 
cial cost data having a bearing on the 
efficiency with which that phase of the 
business is conducted. 

Preparation of cost data on all three 
of the phases of business which I have 
been discussing is of no value unless the 
management actually makes use of the 
information as an aid in determining, 
first what they can afford to pay for 
livestock and other raw materials; sec- 
ond, to help correct operating inefficien- 
cies; and third, to serve as a basis for 
establishing asking prices. 

A prerequisite to the management’s 
use of cost information is the building 
up of the confidence of management in 
the accuracy of the figures. It is not 
only necessary to have correct figures; 





it is just as important to develop the 
faith of the management in the figures 
and in their effectiveness in order to 
promote their use. Even the finest set 
of figures are lifeless unless they are 
used. 


Information is a good deal like food— 
its value is limited to the extent to 
which it is digested and put to useful 
purposes. Many factors contribute to 
success or failure in business, but other 
things being equal, business success de- 
pends upon the judgment of the men 
in charge. No matter how excellent the 
judgment of these men may be, unless 
the information on which they base 
their decisions is complete and accurate, 
they are likely to make faulty decisions. 
Correct decisions are usually based 
upon facts rather than guesses. 


Management and Costs 


Mr. Greer has covered briefly the 
campaign conducted by the Institute 
this past year to awaken men in the 
industry to the necessity of correct cost 
figures. I believe the Institute has been 
very helpful to the industry in this 
respect and I believe that more work 
can be done along this line. I do not 
mean to imply that a system of costs 
can be substituted for executive ability. 
You can’t solve problems with any sys- 
tem that may be installed. System is 
not a substitute for brains. 


On the other hand, executive ability 
alone, without accurate information, 
results in inefficiencies. Successful op- 
erations require essential information 
in clear and concise form on which ac- 
tion can be taken to improve some phase 
of the operations. As I mentioned earlier 
in my discussion, it is only through such 
constant improvements that we can 
achieve the three-fold aim of benefitting 
the livestock producer through allow- 
ing the company to pay more for live- 
stock, the consumer through allowing 
the company to sell a better, more 
wholesome, product at a lower price, 
and the investor through allowing the 
company to earn a fair return on the 
capital invested. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: It is ex- 
tremely important that executives of 
meat packing concerns have a complete 
and accurate check of costs before them 
in formulating operating and selling 
policies. The next speaker this morning 
is a man, who, as an executive of one 
of the largest companies in the meat 
packing industry, is thoroughly aware 
of the necessity for cost information. 
He is Hugo Slotkin, vice-president of 
the Hygrade Food Products Corp. 


APPLYING COST DATA 


HUGO SLOTKIN: It was only after 
the speakers’ committee had assigned 
me to address the convention on costs 
that I realized the subject is only 
slightly less controversial and about as 
broad as the Czechoslovakian issue. It 
goes without saying that to the con- 
scientious business executive, costs are 
as inevitable—and perhaps more im- 
portant—than death and taxes. They 
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are the cause of our severest headaches 
and our worst worries. 


Perhaps a majority of us believe that 
we know a great deal about cost factors 
in the meat packing business, and a few 
no doubt, think they know it all. I am 
not arguing that this is not the case. 
I am convinced on occasion, however, 
that the mathematical and statistical 
aids are insufficient in themselves to 
give us a clear and accurate picture of 
our operations; that we are sometimes 
in danger of becoming too highly 
scientific and fail to mix the practical 
with sound theory in the proper work- 
able proportions; that we collect such 
quantities of cost data that we are in 
danger of being bewildered instead of 
enlightened. 

The ramifications of this subject ex- 
tend in all directions and lead us to all 
sorts of conclusions. In the brief time 
allotted, I hope to touch a few of the 
high spots and leave with you a few 
thoughts for consideration. 


Plant Cooperation 


Costs of the industry should be a live 
topic at this time. We have not en- 
joyed a generally successful year. It 
will do us no good to moan that the 
more or less disappointing results were 
because of matters beyond our control. 
The “Good Angels” fluttering from 
group to group and class to class in our 
economy in these fast-moving times, 
are paying little or no attention to the 
meat packers. As I see it, none but our- 
selves will solve our problems, the most 
important of which is costs. 


A primary need in the industry is 
complete coordination and cooperation 
between buyers, plant operators, sales 
and management personnel. Each may 
be completely efficient in themselves, 
yet lack perfection in their functioning 
as a whole. Great attention may be de- 
voted to reduction of operating costs 
and satisfactory results obtained. This 
can be completely offset if we neglect, 
at the same time, to restrain sales de- 
partments from frittering away the 
gains. 


We constantly must bear in mind that 
no more competitive industry than meat 
packing exists; that profits are hard 
won and, at best, small in proportion to 
the service rendered; that our anti-trust 
laws debar us from even reasonable and 
rational forms of cooperation, and that 
keeping costs under control is a duty to 
the consumer of our products as well as 
to our stockholders and our employees. 


Pricing Methods 


The usual procedure in a plant is for 
the office staff to calculate cost sheets 
and the management to price the mer- 
chandise on this basis. This would tend 
to make one believe that the final re- 
sults would show an operating profit, 
but unless one has sales experience, 
these calculations may lead to a re- 
duced volume of sales and proportion- 
ately higher expense. 

For example: A 20c, 1% S. P. 
regular smoking ham will shrink 10 
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per cent before being wrapped, which 
brings the cost to 22.22c. Add 35c 
smokehouse labor; 50c for wrapping 
and boxing; 2 per cent, or 46c per cwt., 
for manufacturing expense, which con- 
sists of powerhouse, water, gas, de- 
preciation, social security, insurance, 
etc.; 6 per cent or $1.41 per cwt. for 
shipping, delivery and selling; 2 per 
cent or 50c per cwt. for general admin- 
istrative, which consists of office, man- 
agement, telephone and telegraph, taxes, 
etc., making the total cost $25.44. 


Cost Factors 


This would seem to be the actual 
cost before adding a profit. But here is 
a catch. Along comes a shiny needle 
with electric pumps, plus any amount 
of water and our figures are worthless. 
We were always aware of the fact that 
all animals had blood veins, but we have 
just realized that these little arteries, 
refilled, would upset the figures of our 
cleverest cost calculators or mathe- 
maticians. 





LIKES DEPARTMENTALS 


Hugo Slotkin shows utility of weekly opera- 
tion reports in charting packer’s course 
profitward. 


People’s tastes and requirements 
change from time to time, but the in- 
dustry is bound to regret the avalanche 
from Niagara. Pumping has been a 
practice in this industry, but steps 
should be taken to control the worn-out 
washers and heavy-handed vein injec- 
tions. 


There are many other factors to be 
considered. Some of them are: 


1. Extraordinary low selling and gen- 
eral administrative cost, because one 
sells a substantial portion of his output 
to a single customer. 

2. Another may have a variety of 
interests or a greater diversification 
under single management. 

38. More modern equipment. 

4. A plant may be bought at a reor- 
ganization price, which lowers amorti- 
zation and interest charges. 


5. Location in an advantageous labor 
market. 


6. Location in a good livestock rais- 
ing sector. 


All these conditions affect cost, which 
makes it impractical to lay down the 
rule that individual cost shall determine 
competitive prices. How then are we to 
run our business on a profitable basis? 
This is the imperative question and 
must be studied. 


Not all packers receive actual weekly 
departmentals on all operations, but 
only receive a profit and loss statement 
once a month. Naturally, these figures 
appear to be expensive to obtain, but 
the information derived is essential to 
our following week’s operations. 

When we know on Tuesday morning 
how we fared in all departments for the 
week just concluded, we can set a new 
course for the present week, curtailing 
heavy production in departments that 
lagged, and increasing those that con- 
tributed. This knowledge is_ instru- 
mental in protecting our business so 
that we can strengthen our weak spots 
and hit hard on those that give fair 
remuneration. 


What Departmental Reports Show 


However, if our departmentals are 
received late we have lost the fine points 
and what we gaze at are only post 
mortems. If any department actually 
has shown up poorly or considerably 
less than expected, we are too far gone 
into the second week to make many 
changes. Therefore, to those who oper- 
ate with a departmental, you will find 
it essential that your plant and office 
cooperate perfectly so that your figures 
are accurate and up to date. If this is 
accomplished you eliminate all obstruc- 
tions in the path to early information. 


The departmentals, as we prepare 
them, bring at a glance the sales, in 
tonnage and dollars; material profit be- 
fore any expense; direct labor and 
manufacturing expense. This leaves us 
with a gross profit, which must be suffi- 
cient to offset sales, shipping, general 
administrative, plant overhead and 
other expenses, if any. 

With this statement it is possible to 
discover excess shrinkages, overages, 
exact cutouts and other accurate reali- 
zations. On Tuesday, then, we not only 
know how well we are compensated for 
last week’s efforts, but we also control 
the present week’s operations. 


Buying, Operating and Selling 


Some operators in this business are 
subject to waves of optimism and, gen- 
erally speaking, are always under the 
impression that large turnovers spell 
profit. This type of management hardly 
ever feels that figures presented are 
correct. But, show them a departmental 
figure and they cannot doubt the actual 
result. Departmentals have their place 
in the industry, -particularly in the 
plants that have many operations, as 
the information tends to inform the 
management of the contributing and 
non-contributing departments. 
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There are so many factors that pre- 
sent themselves that it would be im- 
possible for me to discuss them all. 
However, the outstanding ones are: 
Buying, operating and selling. There is 
an old saying “If you buy right, you can 
sell right”. That is still in effect. Re- 
ports from livestock buyers, such as: 
“10 cents up; 15 cents up,” mean more 
than we are prone to realize. “10 cents 
up” to a slaughterer of hogs, implies 
emphatically that his cost is 15 to 25c 
more per head, and to the cattle 
slaughterer, it implies from 70c to $1.25 
per head. 


So, when our buyer reports “light 
run, 10 cents up”, etc., it should have a 
direct bearing upon our operations. 
But, how often do we pay more for 
livestock and sell cuts for the same 
price or less. The computors of short 
forms are apt to fool themselves in 
making up their sheets, figuring that 
because one particular item is moving 
well, they should continue heavy pro- 
duction despite the fact that other cuts 
are draggy and have to be sacrificed to 
clean-up buyers. 


By-Product Losses 


Our operating departments have seri- 
ous problems. When conditions and fig- 
ures are unsatisfactory, the first de- 
partment to get a thorough raking over, 
is operations. It is universally accepted 
that labor constitutes the major portion 
of the expense, and due to years of con- 
centration upon this subject, it is gen- 
erally conceded that costs per ewt. are 
in line. 

The real loss is incurred in outmoded 
methods, waste of supplies, power, 
equipment, poor planning, and, last and 
most important, incomplete utilization 
of by-products. 

I mentioned that one of the contrib- 
uting factors to poor results is the loss 
of by-products. Most of you are quite 
surprised at this remark. But have you 
ever realized what it means to the in- 
dustry when we are literally forced to 
tank beef, lamb, calf and hog casings. 
This is a serious out-of-pocket loss, and 
unrightfully so. 

Since the industry has been resort- 
ing to various substitutes, the value of 
this by-product has been materially re- 
duced. We pride ourselves in utilizing 
everything but the squeal of a hog, the 
bleat of a lamb, and the moo of a cow, 
but it is all contradiction, as we are 
tanking millions of dollars each year. 


Sales Efficiency 


Here it is relevant to mention that 
for any natural product of our industry 
displaced by substitute materials from 
other sources, so is the cost of the re- 
maining parts of the animal increased. 
By maintaining all of our accepted out- 
lets for meats and animal by-products 
and by developing new products we are 
enabled to pay more for cattle and hogs 
on the hoof, and increased income for 
the nation’s farmers is accepted as es- 
sential to the economic welfare of the 
entire country. 
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All these arduous tasks mean nothing 
unless the sales department is up on 
their toes, taking advantage of all op- 
portunities to obtain good prices. The 
main bone of contention in our business 
is the fact that we have concentrated 
much on operations and too little on 
merchandising. There’s where our profit 
lies. 


The industry, as a whole, operates ef- 
fectively, but enough production concen- 
tration has been put forth; now it is es- 
sential to favor the sales department 
with attention and focus our minds on 
selling. From the way everyone is com- 
plaining this year, we have sadly neg- 
lected this issue. 


Uneconomical Practices 


Realizing that we have not kept up 
with modern merchandising methods, 
we grasp for the proverbial straw. A 
practice was started of putting « 
smoked ham in a Tiffany wrapper. This 
ham may seem far prettier to our eyes 
than a necklace—but, how can we afford 
to do it with our limited markups? 

There is no justification in dressing 
up products that are not consumer 
packages. Just imagine if you could de- 
duct from your monthly expenses, all 
excessive package supplies; that, alone, 


in a great many instances, would spell 
the difference between profit and loss. 

Selling is merchandising, and there is 
an intense desire to sell branded arti- 
cles, as that is considered one of the 
merchandising plans. Should these arti- 
cles be sacrificed or should a concerted 
effort be made to have these branded 
items show a profit? We all take pride 
in seeing our products in store windows, 
newspaper advertisements, etc., but is 
it worth the disillusionment every time 
we gaze at our hams in a window and 
know they represent a loss. We would 
probably shrink away from that window 
and start to do some serious reflecting, 
whether it is good policy to satisfy our 
lust for popularity or our pocketbook. 

But, our pride in our achievements 
does not mean that we cannot sacrifice 
pride by a refusal to meet uneconomic 
competition. We must choose whether 
it is better to lose money or volume; to 
be satisfied with small profits, no prof- 
its, or losses. There are too many 
capable and clear-headed men in this 
industry to let it down. 

In conclusion, let me state that we 
are justly proud of being a part of this 
essential industry. It supplies indis- 
pensable food to our nation and to 

(Continued on page 110.) 





CONVENTION SOCIALBILITY 


(See opposite page.) 


1.—Lyle Jones (left) of the New York 
staff of the Institute, with his bride, en- 
joys Tee-Pak Inn with G. W. Birrell of 
Ch. Kunzler Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

2.—Max Gordon, president, Michigan 
Sausage Association and of Gordon’s All- 
Pork Products Co., Detroit, an advocate of 
quality sausage. 

3.—Head of the new Detroit company, 
Manaster Meat Products, is Leon K. Man- 
aster. 

4.—The Luer family accepts Tee-Pak 
hospitality. Mrs. Carl A. Luer (left), Carl, 
son-in-law David Saylor and daughter, 
Mrs. David Saylor. 

5.—When it comes to sausage, they’re 
tops. H. A. McConnell, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis; Wm. Paulin, Richter Food 
Products Co., Chicago, and Carl Herrud, 
Herrud Packing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

6.—Chas. Trunz (right), vice-president 
Trunz Pork Stores, New York City, and 
Edwin Schwitzke, meat veteran associated 
with the Trunz organization. 

7.—Interrupting a conversation with 
Joe Messing, Anthony Szelagowski, presi- 
dent A. Szelagowski & Son, Buffalo sau- 
sage manufacturers, takes a telephone call. 

8.—This social get-together in Tee-Pak 
Inn includes (left to right) C. F. Reed, 
superintendent, Tee-Pak plant; John Mar- 
hoefer, sausage foreman, Oscar Mayer & 
Co., Chicago; E. O. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent, Transparent Package Co.; Jacob 
Marhoefer, sausage foreman, Agar Packing 
& Provision Co., Chicago; and D. D. 
Pollack of the Tee-Pak sales staff. 

9.—Messrs. Paxson, Raney, Ransom and 
Foster, John Morrell & Company, enjoyed 


the sales and advertising section meeting. 

10.—A group of packer visitors to Tee- 
Pak Inn included (left to right) H. F. 
Staub, Hygrade Food Products Corp.; John 
R. O’Donnell, O’Donnell-Usen Fisheries 
Co., Boston; Al Lewis, Colonial Prov. Co., 
Boston; I. I. Usen, of O’Donnell-Usen; 
Hugo Slotkin, vice-president, Hygrade; and 
H. Corkery and L. L. Donahue, of the 
Hygrade staff. 

11.—Sidney Rabinowitz (seated), pres- 
ident of Colonial Provision Co., Boston, 
spins a yarn for Albert Lewis (right) vice- 
president of Colonial and Wm. Rabino- 
witz (left), Girard Packing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

12.—Essem Packing Co., Inc., Lawrence, 
Mass., represented by the president, Stan- 
ley Meisser (right), with J. J. Snigorski, 
sales manager, and H. J. Butkiewicz of the 


staff. 


13.—Part of the busy registration staff 
of the Institute. E. W. Files (rear) with 
Misses Letson, Mueller, Jones, Waage and 
Bjork (left to right). 


14.—John and Clement Eckrich, sons of 
the founder of Peter Eckrich & Sons Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., enjoying their conven- 
tion visit. 

15.—President Woods of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers with his execu- 
tive staff. Seated (left to right) are vice- 
president Homer Davison, Mr. Woods 
and vice-president Wesley Hardenbergh. 
Standing (left to right): Howard C. 
Greer, Henry D. Tefft, Dr. W. Lee Lewis, 
Esther M. Evers, Harry L. Osman, George 
M. Lewis and E. W. Files. (Photos Trans- 
parent Package Co.). 
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other peoples outside of our borders; 
we are the purchasers of hundreds of 
millions of dollars in livestock; we em- 
ploy many hundreds of thousands of 
workers at pay levels which compare 
favorably with those of any industry; 
we represent a business that is one of 
the foundation stones of our economy. 


The future of meat packing lies in 
our hands. Let the worries and prob- 
lems of government be borne by those 
we have elected to high office. Our trou- 
bles can be solved only by ourselves, by 
complete application to our work. If we 
cannot provide, at least we can recog- 
nize leadership, and never was leader- 
ship in business more essential to its 


success—even survival—than in these’ 


quick, ever-changing times. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: The next 
speaker is a man who is well known to 
the meat packing industry and one who 
has done much for the industry. The In- 
stitute places a high value on his advice 
and counsel and he has given unremit- 
ting service to the Institute on the prob- 


lems that have arisen in his particular 
field. 


He has been in the comptroller’s office 
of a large meat packing concern for 
about 20 years and has been chairman 
of the Institute’s Committee on Ac- 
counting for about 10 years. He is well 
known also to the accounting profes- 
sion, and is a lecturer on accountancy 
at Northwestern University and a fre- 
quent speaker before meetings of ac- 
counting organizations. The Institute is 
fortunate to have G. M. Pelton, Swift & 
Company, discuss dividends and sur- 
pluses. I take pleasure in presenting 
Mr. Pelton. 


DIVIDENDS AND SURPLUSES 


G. M. PELTON: Five years ago at 
the convention of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers your speaker, in dis- 
cussing the subject of “Costs and Prof- 
its,” made the following statement: 


“If we subscribe to the right of 
private property, and it is assumed 
members of this audience do so sub- 
scribe, the primary, if not the all im- 
portant reason for making an invest- 
ment in an industrial or business enter- 
prise is to earn a satisfactory net 
profit.” 


Obviously it is only possible to prop- 
erly provide for dividend and surplus 
requirements out of earnings. Certainly 
it is logical that stockholders of a cor- 
porate enterprise are just as much en- 
titled to dividends, as a return for the 
use of their investment in the enter- 
prise, as are wage earners entitled to 
a fair return for their services and bond 
and note holders for the use of funds 
provided by them. Furthermore, it is 
only out of earnings that amounts may 
be set aside, that is, put into surplus, 
to provide funds for additions to work- 
ing capital, provide reserves, etc. 


Packer Profit Small 


Estimates of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers from packers’ re- 
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ports to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture show that the industry’s aver- 
age net profit per hundredweight of 
live stock in. 1937 was only 10c, and per 
hundredweight of dressed meat only 
17c. 


The Institute reports: “It is evident 
from these figures, that profits in the 
meat packing industry are usually so 
moderate that even if they could be 
passed along either to the consumer or 
to the producer, the price of meat to 
the consumer would not be appreciably 
lower or the price to the live stock pro- 
ducer appreciably higher.” Also, that 
“from the viewpoint of those having 
money invested in it, there is room for 
improvement in the profits of the meat 
packing industry.” 





NO PLACE FOR GUESSING 


Know your costs and your actual dividend 
and surplus requirements, exhorts G. M. 
Pelton. 


I doubt very much if any of us in this 
room today disagree with that state- 
ment, but that we do strongly feel that 
continued serious attention should be 
given to the problem of improving earn- 
ings and the financial condition of the 
industry. 


The question is, what are we going 
to do about this, and what can we do? 


Many operators are still thinking in 
terms of pre-war conditions, and are 
making many cost calculgtions and 
business decisions on the basis applied 
20 or more years ago. They are hoping 
that something will happen to make it 
possible for them to earn a profit. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


Irrespective of whether or not we 
fully agree with all of the statements 
which have just been made, it seems to 
be perfectly clear we do have a profit 
problem to solve in this industry, and 
that it is so important it eclipses all of 
the other problems, serious as they may 
be. I am quite sure that when the 
shareholders put their money into the 
stock of any company, they fully expect 
the investment in the business will earn 





a satisfactory margin of profit, so ade- 
quate dividends may be paid to them to 
recompense them for the use of their 
capital, and for the risk they assume. 


When the shareholders project into 
a business the main idea that earnings 
are to be made, that is, that the income 
must exceed the outgo, it would seem 
to be incumbent on the management to 
further project this idea along down 
the line, beginning with the head men, 
and going on down through all the 
supervisory forces. Also management 
should incorporate this idea in the ac- 
counts and records in such a way that 
when it reviews the daily, weekly, and 
monthly figures, it will be clear to them 
whether they are making money or are 
losing money. 

It is imperative that every dollar 
expanded becomes a part of cost. Every- 
thing should go in. In addition the 
element of profit should be considered, 
and should be sufficient to provide for 
adequate dividends and surplus require- 
ments, as already explained. 


Good Accounting Costs 


The idea is that costs and profits 
should be so considered that each de- 
partment and each product is held 
strictly accountable for its share. This 
is a very simple and practical method 
of approach to follow, but the trouble 
is many operators all too frequently 
overlook, or intentionally omit the profit 
element in their calculations. 


In earlier years in this industry rule- 
of-thumb methods of calculating costs 
and ‘profits were fairly accurate and 
fairly satisfactory. But, today, with in- 
creased labor costs, greatly increased 
direct and indirect taxes, added ele- 
ments of overhead expense, more com- 
plicated methods of operations, regula- 
tory measures to be met, etc., the old 
rule of thumb methods generally are 
entirely too inaccurate to be usable. 


This does not mean that a compli- 
cated, expensive system of costs should 
be installed. In fact, a simple method of 
figuring test costs, and of including a 
profit is usually preferable. Usually 
good accounting does not cost any more 
than bad accounting, and if properly 
handled should cost less. But, in all 
cases, the executives should pay more 
attention to it, and should become more 
profit minded in handling the day to 
day transactions. 


Costs Facts Essential 


In the stress of competition some 
operators will disregard overhead, in- 
terest, depreciation, and profits. No 
doubt it is necessary at times to make 
prices which disregard part, or all of 
these items. Meat must be moved. 


I am not pretending to give any rule, 
which will call for a rigid adherence to 
prices based at all times on costs and 
profit, because after all, meat products 
are perishable and must be moved. I 
am suggesting, however, that we should 
know at all times what our costs are, 
and the profit required to cover reason- 
able dividend and surplus requirements, 
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and then that each division, and de- 
partment, or product should be held 
strictly accountable for its share of the 
profits necessary to meet dividend and 
surplus requirements. 


In conclusion, the question might well 
be raised as to what is meant by satis- 
factory dividend and surplus require- 
ments. Certainly the earnings should be 
sufficient to make possible the payment 
of reasonable dividends, which will at- 
tract and hold continued investments 
in the company’s stock, provide addi- 
tional amounts sufficient to permit con- 
tinuation of dividends during tempo- 
rary periods of restricted earnings or 
losses, and to enable the company to 
keep its facilities up to standard with- 
out using funds otherwise required for 
the purchasing, processing and distribu- 
tion of livestock and its products. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: Mr. Pel- 
ton’s thought provoking address closes 
this morning’s session. 

The meeting adjourned at twelve 
o’clock. 


FOURTH SESSION 


October 25, 1938 


EETING convened at 2:15 

o’clock, Chester G. Newcomb, 

vice-chairman of the Board of 
Directors, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Each 
year at this time we in the meat pack- 
ing industry are closing out the old 
fiscal year and looking forward to a 
new year of business, and it is custom- 
ary for all of us, I think, to wonder 
what lies ahead for our business in the 
way of raw material supplies. 

Through its vast research resources, 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture keeps an accurate check ‘on the 
trends in livestock production through- 
out the country, and each year recently 





WHAT’S AHEAD FOR 1939? 


Chester G. Newcomb guides convention 
through an optimistic closing session. 


Week Ending November 5, 1938 


it has been our privilege to have a rep- 
resentative of the Bureau at our con- 
vention to discuss the outlook for sup- 
plies of livestock. 


This new meat industry fiscal year 
brings a representative of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, who is new 
to Institute Conventions, to tell us the 
prospect for livestock supplies. But he 
is no stranger to the livestock and meat 
industry, nor is he a stranger to many 
of us in the meat packing business, be- 
cause his work deals almost entirely 
with the preparation of outlook reports 
on hogs, cattle, sheep, lamb, and wool. 


Preston Richards, who will discuss 
“The Outlook for Supplies of Live 
Stock” is senior agricultural economist 
of the Division of Statistical Research 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. I take pleasure in presenting 
Preston Richards. 


LIVESTOCK OUTLOOK 


PRESTON RICHARDS: Major im- 
portance of volume of feed crops pro- 
duced as a factor affecting the nation’s 
meat supply has never been more 
clearly demonstrated than in the past 
few years, following the _ severe 
droughts and short crops of 1934 and 
1936. For more than a decade prior 
to 1934, one of the most important 
characteristics of total meat produc- 
tion was its stability. There were 
marked variations in hog and cattle 
slaughter, but changes in pork produc- 
tion were offset, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by opposite changes in beef pro- 
duction. 

This stability ended in 1934. In areas 
covered and in severity, the 1934 
drought probably was the worst in our 
history. Certainly the occurrence of 
two severe droughts in 3 years is with- 
out precedent as far as this country is 
concerned. 


The small feed supplies from 1934 
through 1936 were reflected in both 
numbers and weights of livestock mar- 
kéted. Meat production in 1935 was 
nearly one-fourth below average, and 
1938 will mark the fourth successive 
year in which supplies of meat have 
been below normal. 


Effects of the droughts upon the live- 
stock industry were far reaching, and 
they will doubtless be evident for sev- 
eral years to come. Nevertheless, the 
feed situation has improved greatly 
since 1936 and a considerable recovery 
in livestock production is in prospect. 


Feed Supplies for 1938-39 


Feed crop production in 1937 and 
1938 was large. The corn crop of 1937 
was the largest since 1932. In 1938 the 
growing season over most of the coun- 
try was again favorable, and production 
of both feed grains and hay reflected 
the favorable season. The 1938 corn 
crop was somewhat smaller than that 
of 1937, but it was only slightly smaller 
than the average of pre-drought years. 


The smaller production of corn this 





HE HAS THE ANSWERS 


Prospects for 1939 livestock supplies re- 
ported by agricultural economist Preston 
Richards. 


year, however, is more than offset by 
the larger carry-over, and the total corn 
supply is larger than in 1937-38 and 
about 4 per cent larger than the 1928-32 
average. Total supplies of all feed 
grains, including corn, oats, barley and 
grain sorghums, also are larger than a 
year earlier, and are about equal to the 
1928-32 average. 


Corn supplies this year are ample for 
livestock on farms in nearly all sec- 
tions. The drought during August re- 
duced sharply the corn yields in a large 
part of Nebraska and in sections of 
Missouri, South Dakota, and Kansas. 
But in much of this area livestock num- 
bers range from 50 to 60 per cent of 
the 1928-32 average. 


Hay and Grain 


Supplies of feed grains per animal 
in this area, therefore, may be near 
average. In the eastern Corn Belt, 
where livestock numbers are about 
average, supplies of feed grains are 
above average, and are more than 
ample to feed the livestock in that area. 
In most areas outside the Corn Belt 
feed grain production has been main- 
tained near the pre-drought level or 
has expanded beyond this level. 


The 1938 hay crop was the largest 
in 10 years, and the carry-over of hay 
from the 1937 crop was large. The 
1938-39 supply of hay per animal is the 
second largest in 30 years. Both farm 
pastures and ranges in 1938 generally 
have been the best in recent years. 


The larger supplies of feed grains 
and hay for the 1938-39 feeding season 
will result in increased feeding of live- 
stock generally and in an increase in 
the number of livestock produced on 
farms. But the effects of the increased 
feed supplies upon slaughter will be 
quite different for hogs than for cattle, 
just, as the effects of the small feed 
supplies upon slaughter of the two 
species during the drought years were 








very different. It is largely a consid- 
eration of these effects which provide 
the basis for the indications of slaugh- 
ter supplies of livestock for the coming 
year. 


Hog Prospects 


Hog slaughter during the 1938-39 
marketing year, which began October 1, 
will be considerably larger than in 
1937-38 and probably will be the larg- 
est since 1933-34. But it will be below 
the average of the 10 years before the 
1934 drought, perhaps by 15 per cent. 
Average weights of hogs in 1938-39 
will continue heavy, but average for 
year may be no heavier than that of 
1937-38, which was about 235 lbs. 


Increase in hog slaughter this year 
will be a reflection of the larger number 
of pigs raised in 1938. The 1938 spring 
pig crop was 13 per cent larger than 
that of 1937. On the basis of breeding 
intentions reported about June 1, num- 
ber of sows to farrow in the fall season 
of 1938 was indicated to be about 9 
per cent larger than the number far- 
rowed in the fall of 1937. 


If number of sows farrowed this fall 
proves to be about as indicated, and if 
average number of pigs saved per litter 
is the same as last fall, 1938 pig crop— 
spring and fall crops combined—will 
total about 69 million head. This repre- 
sents an increase of about 7 million 
head, or 12 per cent, over total pig crop 
of 1937. 

It is possible, of course, that farmers 
in some areas bred more sows for fall 
farrow than was indicated by the inten- 
tions reported about June 1, since feed 
supplies are abundant in most areas. 
On the other hand, in a considerable 
part of the western Corn Belt produc- 
tion of corn is much smaller than 
seemed probable on about June 1. 


Inspected Slaughter Forecast 


Increase in inspected hog slaughter 
in 1938-39 probably will not fully re- 
flect indicated increase in 1938 pig crop 
over that of 1937. This situation arises 
partly because of the effects of the 1936 
drought, and the resulting feed short- 
age upon hog marketings in the sum- 
mer of 1937, and partly because of the 
relatively large marketings of 1938 
spring pigs in the past summer. As a 
result, slaughter in 1937-38 was large 
in relation to the 1937 pig crop. 

In summer of 1937, a large number 
of hogs were carried over for finishing 
on new crop grains and were marketed 
after October 1, 1937—in the 1937-38 
year. Marketings of 1937 spring pigs 
prior to October 1 last year were small. 
In the past summer the situation was 
much different. Marketings of 1938 
spring pigs before October 1 were rela- 
tively large, and carry-over of old hogs 
into present marketing year was small. 

Thus, slaughter in the early months 
of 1937-38 included a large number of 
hogs that ordinarily would have been 
marketed in 1936-37 and the late 
months included a considerable number 
that ordinarily would have been slaugh- 
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tered in 1938-39, or after October 1 
this year. 


On the basis of present information 
as to the pig crop, and taking early 
market movement of 1938 spring pigs 
into account, it appears probable that 
inspected hog slaughter in 1938-39 will 
total between 37 and 38 million head, 
compared with 34.6 million in 1937-38. 


Before discussing probable seasonal 
distribution of slaughter for present 
year, may I digress for a moment to 
say that some of the problems in the 
livestock situation appear to defy solu- 
tion. This applies particularly to indi- 
cations of hog slaughter for the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. 


1937-38 Slaughter Atypical 


In most years, when feed supplies 
have been large and hog-corn price 
ratio favorable, proportion of yearly 
total slaughter in first quarter (Oc- 
tober-December) of the year and in 
the winter marketing season (October- 
April) has been relatively small. But 





the past year, 1937-38, was a notable 
exception. 


Slaughter in first quarter and in 
winter marketing season last year rep- 
resented about an average proportion 
of yearly total. Slaughter in second 
quarter was about the same as in first 
quarter, whereas in other years, when 
hog-corn ratio was favorable, it fre- 
quently has been larger. 


From the standpoint of factors af- 
fecting seasonal distribution of slaugh- 
ter, the hog situation is now much 
different than in earlier years. Propor- 
tion of total United States production 
outside the Corn Belt is greater than 
formerly, and proportion of total Corn 
Belt production in Eastern Corn Belt is 
much larger than in years prior to 1934. 


The eastern Corn Belt is an early 
marketing area, and larger proportion 
of Corn Belt hogs produced there may 
have been an important factor in the 
relatively large slaughter in the first 
quarter of last year. Another factor 
which may have resulted in relatively 





SAUSAGE IN NATURAL CASINGS 


A huge bologna, weight of which packers and sausage manufacturers were asked to 
guess, formed the center of attraction in a stunning display of sausage in natural 


casings. These two views show— 


1.—Large assortment of stuffed sausage products on display. Giant bologna is 


above the center section. 


2.—Weighing the giant bologna. It tipped the scales at 95 lbs. 8 ozs. Both Jack 
Goldring of Cudahy Bros. Co. and D. C. Neel, Seitz Packing Co., guessed the weight 


exactly. 


Number of cocktail links in a jar were guessed within one by D. H. Cunningham, 
vice president, Sioux City Livestock Exchange, and two others. 
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large marketings in early months of 
1937-388 was the unusually wide spread 
between prices of light and heavy hogs 
last winter. Such a wide spread un- 
doubtedly tended to discourage some 
farmers from holding hogs for feeding 
to heavy weights. 


Factors in 1938-39 Slaughter 


I have already stated that slaughter 
in 1937-38 included a relatively large 
number of hogs that under ordinary 
conditions would have been included in 
slaughter of previous year and of this 
year. This doubtless affected seasonal 
distribution to some extent. 

Feeding conditions for 1938 spring 
pigs, which are now being marketed, 
have been very favorable. Corn sup- 
plies have been abundant and pastures 
have been excellent in most areas. 
Hogs apparently have reached market 
weights rapidly, and from all indica- 
tions are being marketed early. A rela- 
tively large proportion of 1938 pig crop 
is in early marketing areas as was the 
case last year. 

On the basis of past experience, an 
estimate of seasonal distribution of 
slaughter would be rather unreliable, 
because, as I have pointed out, condi- 
tions this year are outside the range of 
any recent experience, except perhaps 
last year. My own guess is that slaugh- 
ter in winter marketing season will be 
about 24 million head and that slaugh- 
ter in summer season will be about 13 
or 14 million head. 


More Pigs in 1939 


With supplies of corn and other feeds 
in 1938-39 large in relation to livestock 
numbers and hog-corn price ratio fa 
vorable, it is expected there will be a 
further increase in number of pigs 
raised in 1939. Increase in 1939 pig 
crop, however, probably will be no 
larger, and may be smaller, than in- 
crease in 1938. 


If increase in number of pigs raised 
in 1939 should be about the same as in 
present year, hog slaughter in 1939-40 
would be larger than in present year, 
but it would be about 5 or 10 per cent 
less than average of 5 years prior to 
1934. 

If corn production in 1939 is as large 
as in 1938 and if a good crop is har- 
vested in the western Corn Belt, pig 
crop in 1940 and hog slaughter in 1940- 
41 might increase to a level equal to 
average of pre-drought years. 


Cattle and Calves 


I stated that marked changes in the 
feed situation in past few years had 
affected and would continue to affect 
cattle slaughter very differently from 
hog slaughter. Because of the impor- 
tance of corn as a hog feed, severity of 
the droughts in the Corn Belt and the 
relatively short time required to ad- 
just hog production, decrease in feed 
supplies was reflected very quickly in a 
marked reduction in hog slaughter. 

In the case of cattle, however, num- 
bers just before the 1934 drought were 
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at record levels, and the droughts were 
an important factor in the increase in 
slaughter of cattle and calves in the 
last few years. Increase in production 
of beef and veal, however, was not 
large enough to offset decrease in pork 
production, and total meat production 
has been below average since 1934. 

Large feed supplies and better pas- 
ture and range conditions probably will 
cause farmers and ranchers to hold 
back cows, heifers, and calves to in- 
crease herds. This tendency will be es- 
pecially pronounced in areas where cat- 
tle numbers were sharply reduced in 
drought years. 

It is expected, therefore, that slaugh- 
ter of cows, heifers, and calves in 
1939 will be less than in 1938. Total 
number of cattle slaughtered in 1939 
also is expected to be smaller than in 
1938, as the number of steers slaugh- 
tered probably will show little change. 
Thus, an important effect on the cattle 
situation of the improved feed condi- 
tions of the past 2 years will be to re- 
duce the number of cattle and calves 
slaughtered next year. 


Heavier Animals Probable 


Marketings of better grades of grain- 
fed steers are expected to be larger 
next year than in present year. De- 
crease in number of cattle and calves 
slaughtered, however, will be partly off- 
set by a relatively large increase in av- 
erage weight of cattle marketed. This 
increase will reflect not only increased 
number of animals fed to heavier 
weights, but also the smaller proportion 
of cows and heifers in the total slaugh- 
ter. Because of increase in average 
weight of cattle, total production of 
beef in 1939 may be only slightly 
smaller than in present year. 

With large supplies of both feed 
grains and hay and relatively low feed 
prices, some increase in cattle feeding 
is expected in the 1938-39 feeding sea- 
son. But such information as is now 
available indicates that increase may 
not be very great. 





GETTING TOGETHER 


1.—Walt Tischer, who earned his trip 
to the convention as an ace salesman, 
being greeted by his boss, John Tiedemann, 
pres., Tiedemann & Harris, San Francisco. 

2.—Matt Brown, Great Falls Meat Co., 
and Max Loewenstein, vice-pres. S. Loewen- 
stein & Son, Detroit. 

3.—C. E. Crocker and J. W. Crocker, 
Crocker Packing Co., Joplin, Mo., and 
Okmulgee, Okla. . 

4.—Ralph W. Pouk, Armour and Com- 
pany, Ft. Worth, and A. G. Versen, man- 
ager of Armour’s smoked meat department 
at Chicago. 

5.—Geo. L. Dorlite, plant manager, 
American Packing & Prov. Co., Ogden, 
Utah, and F. M. Kleppe, general manager, 
H. Moffat Co., San Francisco. 

6.—C. A. Rolfe, assistant sales manager, 
and J. G. Cahill, Heekin Can Co., Cin- 
cinnati, greet trade friends. 


Shipments of stocker and feeder cat- 
tle from stockyard markets into the 
Corn Belt states from July through 
September were but little different from 
those of a year earlier. It also appears 
that direct shipments of cattle into the 
Corn Belt this fall were not much dif- 
ferent from those of last fall. 


Not only have inshipments of stocker 
and feeder cattle this year been little 
different from last, but apparently 
there was a smaller number of cattle 
grazed in the Corn Belt in 1938 to be 
fed out this fall and winter. In the fall 
of 1937 a relatively large number of 
cattle were on hand that had been 
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bought in 1936 and roughed through 
the winter and pastured during the 
summer, largely because of the shortage 
and high prices of feed in the winter 
and spring of 1936-37. These cattle 
went to increase the number available 
for feeding last winter and spring. 


Feeding Forecasts 


One way in which number of cattle 
fed this year may be increased is for 
the movement of stockers and feeders 
into the Corn Belt during the last quar- 
ter of 1938 to be larger than a year 
earlier. This might easily be possible 
since number of stocker and feeder cat- 
tle shipped into the Corn Belt from 
October through December last year 
was relatively small. 

Still another way in which some in- 
crease in cattle feeding may occur is 
through an increase in feeding of lo- 
cally raised cattle. In years when feed 
supplies are abundant and relatively 
cheap, and feeder cattle prices are rela- 
tively high, number of such cattle and 
calves fed, especially in small lots, is 
considerably increased. This is likely 
to be the situation this year. 

Number of cattle on farms at the be- 
ginning of 1938 probably was the low 
point in the present cattle number cy- 
cle. On January 1, 1939, numbers prob- 
ably will be slightly larger than a year 
earlier. Barring the recurrence of se- 
vere droughts, it seems fairly certain 
that cattle numbers will continue to in- 
crease during the next few years. This 
increase will be brought about largely 
by withholding cattle from market. 


Cattle Prices 


It does not now seem probable that 
cattle numbers in the present cycle 
will reach as high a peak as that 
reached in early 1934, the high point of 
the previous cycle. With number of 
cattle now larger than in 1928, increase 
from present levels is expected to be 
considerably less than 1928 to 1934. 

Level of cattle prices is not likely to 
be so high as to encourage a rapid in- 
crease in numbers by a sharp reduc- 
tion in slaughter nor so low as to dis- 
courage or prevent marketings in rea- 
sonable relation to numbers of cattle in 
the country. Since extent of increase 
in numbers during upward phase of the 
cycle is closely associated with the de- 
crease in cattle slaughter, it is not ex- 
pected that cattle slaughter in the next 
few years will decrease to as low a 
level as that prevailing in the 5 years 
prior to 1934, when cattle numbers in- 
creased greatly. 


Sheep and Lambs 


The 1938 lamb crop was 5 per cent 
larger than that of 1937 and was the 
largest crop on record. This increase 
in number of lambs produced has been 
reflected in larger marketings of lambs 
thus far in present marketing year, 
which began last May. Marketings dur- 
ing remainder of year, up to May 1, 
1939, will depend partly upon number 
of lambs fed this fall and winter and 
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also upon number of 1938 lambs carried 
over for marketing in late spring and 
summer of next year. 


Inspected slaughter of sheep and 
lambs in first half of present marketing 
year, which began last May, probably 
will total about 9.5 million head, or 
about 7 per cent larger than a year 
earlier. All of this increase, and prob- 
ably more, was in 1938 lambs, as mar- 
ket and slaughter records indicate that 
number of sheep and yearlings slaugh- 
tered was smaller this year than last. 

In most years inspected slaughter in 
first half of marketing year represents 
about 50 or 51 per cent of yearly total. 
If slaughter in first half of current year 
is about the usual proportion, this total 
will be about 18.6 million head, or about 
the largest on record, and slaughter for 
entire year will be about 6 or 7 per cent 
larger than in 1937-38. 


Lamb Feeding Situation 


Indications as to number of lambs 
that will be fed this fall and winter are 
now rather uncertain. It appears that 
the unfavorable results of last year’s 
feeding operations are discouraging 
some feeders from feeding as many 
lambs as last year. Shipments of 


feeder lambs into the Corn Belt to end 
of September and reports from Western 
States point to some decrease in feeding 
operations this year. 

On the other hand, feed supplies this 
year are generally more abundant than 
last year and prices of most feeds are 
much lower. Prices of feeder lambs are 
also considerably lower than last year 
and are low relative to prices of feeder 
cattle. Number of lambs available for 
feeding is larger this year than last. 

Number of lambs fed this year will 
depend to a considerable extent upon 
disposition made of the larger number 
of feeder lambs in Texas. Shipments of 
such lambs to points outside of Texas, 
other than public markets, in the past 3 
months apparently were somewhat 
larger than last year, but number of 
feeder lambs remaining in Texas in 
early October probably was larger than 
a year earlier. 

There may be a rather heavy move- 
ment of feeder lambs to wheat pastures 
in the Southern Great Plains area, es- 
pecially Kansas. A heavy movement of 
this kind might offset a considerable 
reduction in grain feeding in both the 
Corn Belt and western states. 


(Continued on page 116.) 





PACKERS AND 


COOPERATORS 


(See opposite page.) 


1.—J. O. Strigle, H. J. Mayer & Sons 
Co.; A. L. Kreuer, Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Corp.; R. A. Hofmann, sales mgr., 
Northside Packing Ce., Pittsburgh, and 
Paul Heath, supt., L. S. Briggs Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2.—“Old Timer” Charles W. Dieck- 
mann, gives grandson Charles Hess, fur- 
ther training. 

3.—Charles F. Dietz, Bill Eyler and 
Louis Hausman recall the old Brecht days. 

4.—S. A. Mayer, H. J. Mayer & Sons 
Co., and Phil Hantover, Independent Cas- 
ing Co., chaperon Fred W. Dold, jr. (cen- 
ter), vice pres. F. W. Dold & Sons, 
Wichita, Kans. 

5.—John Groneck, asst. to Jack Krey, 
Krey Packing Co.; Stanley Meisser, pres., 
Essem Packing Co., Lawrence, Mass.; J. T. 
Murphy, Murphy & Decker, Boston 
brokers; F. J. Copeland, Krey Packing Co. 

6.—M. L. Steiner, pres., and J. D. Lewis, 
comptroller, Steiner Packing Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

7.—Bill Durling of Stange entertains his 
friends, 

8.—W. Haunz, livestock buyer, and 
Charles Keene, killing foreman, Detroit 
Packing Co.; R. C. Wothe, American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co.; D. A. Scott, sales 
mgr., Detroit Packing Co. 

9.—Jack Haug, Van Loan & Co.; C. F. 
Keller, Keller Bros., Buffalo; Leo Brand, 
Brand Bros., New York. 

10.—J. C. Schlict, Zehner Pkg. Co., 
Bellevue, O.; Philip Provo, Provo Pkg. Co.; 
Emil Schmidt, Schmidt Pkg. Co.; Fred 
Leydorf, Leydorf Co., all of Toledo, O. 

11.—Pres. F. F. Kasten, Afral Corp., 
checks his famous cures with sales repre- 


sentatives R. W. Morris and Arthur Ameri- 
kaner. 

12.—C. A. Wood, Griffith Laboratories, 
tells a funny story to Matt Brown, Great 
Falls Meat Co. 

13.—Con Yeager completes more than 
50 years of service in the industry. 


14.—Fourth generation—Joseph Kreuer, 
son of Joe and Dorothy, grandson of 
Grover and great grandson of Con. 


15.—Anthony Szelagowski, famous Buf- 
falo sausage manufacturer (center), enter- 
tained by Seymour Oppenheimer and Joe 
Messing. 

16.—J. B. Gray, associate editor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, checks up 
processing points with C. W. Robarge, 
Cudahy Bros. Co. 

17.—Max Chernis, pres. Boston Sausage 
& Prov. Co., Inc., surrounded by Morris 
Baer, Oppenheimer Casing Co., and Bill 
Scheyer, Preservaline Mfg. Co. 

18.—Martin C. Brand, New York 
broker, and Ben B. Russell, pres., Quik- 
Cure Brine Products, Inc., Chicago. 

19.—Jack Shribman, Eastern sales man- 
ager, S. Oppenheimer Co. 

20.—C. A. Raynor, treas., Independent 
Casing Co. 

21.—Bob Denton (center) gets together 
with two of his old boys, R. J. De Ford, 
sausage supt., and R. L. Dodrill, supt., 
Major Bros. Packing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

22.—Wallace Seilinger, sales mgr., Bay 
City, M. E. Barkman, gen. mgr., Chesan- 
ing, E. M. Petersen, treas., Bay City, all of 
the Peet Packing Co. 

23.—Bill Miullalley, American Can 


Company, never misses a convention. 
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Trend in Sheep Numbers 


Trend in sheep numbers in the 
United States probably will be upward 
in the next few years. If weather and 
range conditions in the Western States 
are favorable, some increase in numbers 
in that area is expected. Likewise fa- 
vorable feed conditions and shifts in 
crop acreages from food and fiber crops 
to feed crops and pasture may result in 
some further increase in the native 
sheep states and in Texas. 


Expansion in sheep numbers in pros- 
pect during the next few years may not 
be reflected in increased production of 
lambs: Size of the lamb crop is affected 
to a considerable extent by feed sup- 
plies and weather conditions during 
lambing season. Weather and feed con- 
ditions in all principal lambing areas as 
generally favorable as those of last 
spring are very unusual; consequently 
1938 lamb crop may not be equaled for 
several years, even though sheep num- 
bers increase. 


Total Meat Supplies 


Summarized briefly, it appears prob- 
able that total meat production in 1939 
will be larger than in 1938, but it prob- 
ably will continue below average of the 
5 years prior to 1934. Increase over a 
year earlier will be practically all in 
pork, since supply of beef next year is 
expected to be slightly smaller than 
that of a year earlier. Beef of the 
better grades in 1939 will be in larger 
volume than this year. Supplies of 
lamb in 1939 may be larger than in 
1938, but production of veal will be 
smaller. 


If feed crop production continues 
near level of past 2 years, trend in total 
meat production in next few years will 
be upward. Increase in hog slaughter, 
which would result from continued 
large feed supplies, would more than 
offset decrease in cattle slaughter that 
is in prospect. With favorable feed 
conditions it may be that by about 1940 
or 1941 total meat production will reach 
a level equal to that prevailing in the 
5 years before 1934 drought. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Most of 
us would not operate our business in 
the correct way in regard to livestock 
supplies if it was not for the informa- 
tion furnished by the government 
through men like Mr. Richards, and Mr. 
Harlan. 


The next speaker needs no introduc- 
tion to the members of the Institute. 
He has been active in the affairs of the 
Institute for many years and served for 
4 years as the Institute’s president. He 
also is active in the affairs of his city, 
being president of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


As chairman of the Committee of In- 
terpretation and Appeal, his Institute 
work of late years has dealt closely with 
the operation of the Code of Trade 
Practices of the meat packing industry. 
This marks the closing of the ninth 
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year of the meat packing industry’s 
operation under the Code. That the 
Code has been a great power for good 
in the industry we all know. 


How it has operated I shall leave to 
the able discussion of Oscar G. Mayer, 
president of Oscar Mayer & Co. 


NINE YEARS OF THE CODE 


OSCAR G. MAYER: On October 22, 
1929, just 9 years ago last Saturday, 
this industry took one of the most im- 
portant steps it has ever taken. It 
adopted a code of trade practices as a 
standard to guide certain of competitive 
relationships among meat packers and 
wholesalers. 

What has happened during those nine 
years? Has the Code accomplished its 
purpose? Has it freed the industry 
partly or wholly from unfair, wasteful 





PRAISES PACKERS’ CODE 


Oscar G. Mayer tells how and why it has 
been successful. 


and uneconomic practices covered by 
the Code which prior to its adoption ex- 
isted among packers and wholesalers? 


Also, what has been the record of the 
Code of the American meat packing in- 
dustry in relation to codes of other in- 
dustries? The answers to these ques- 
tions constitute an appraisal of the 
Code as a successful standard of con- 
duct. 


Success of the Code 


First, how successful has been our 
Code in relation to codes of other in- 
dustries ? 


A very illuminating article on this 
point appeared in the Food Field Re- 
porter of June 17, 1935. In that article 
the statement was made that the Code 
of Trade Practices of the American 
Meat Packing Industry “has worked 
better and been more closely adhered 
to than any other food trade code.” The 
article also contained a statement that 
“instead of planning new complex 
codes or laws, many of our other trades 





should confer with packers on their 
methods.” This appraisal of the Code 
is one of which the industry may well 
be proud. 

But it also may be said that the Code 
of Trade Practices of the American 
Meat Packing Industry is the only code 
of trade practices of any major indus- 
try that has remained in effect and un- 
changed during the trying days that 
followed 1929. 


During the hysteria of the N.R.A., 
this industry was able to avoid much 
friction and grief which accompanied 
the formation and operation of codes of 
fair competition under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. During all of 
that period, the Code effectively gov- 
erned the conduct of meat packers and 
wholesalers in relation to the practices 
outlawed by the Code. 


Premium Giving Eliminated 


Secondly, has the Code freed the in- 
dustry partly or wholly from the unfair, 
wasteful and uneconomical practices 
which. it was supposed to eliminate? 
The answer to this question is an im- 
portant one in measuring the success of 
the Code. 


One practice which has been elimi- 
nated from the industry almost en- 
tirely is the giving of premiums. In fact, 
the industry is so free of premium prac- 
tices that it is unusually sensitive to 
the few instances that come to its at- 
tention. Generally speaking, it is pretty 
hard for any packer to engage in a 
premium practice without a competitor 
making an inquiry under the Code al- 
most immediately. And in cases where 
a packer does give premiums, the knowl- 
edge that some competitor has ques- 
tioned it informally under the Code 
generally causes the packer to discon- 
tinue the practice. In other words, the 
practice is discontinued in most cases 
without a formal complaint being filed. 


Premiums merely constitute an added 
expense to the cost of our products 
without helping the industry sell more 
meat. Of course, one packer, by using 
premiums, may take business from an- 
other packer or packers for a short time 
until those packers start giving pre- 
miums—then no one benefits but the 
premium manufacturer, who is getting 
his product promoted free. We can be 
thankful that the Code has eliminated 
the premium evil and that meat can be 
sold without using an automobile for 
bait. 


Fictitious Brokerage Charges 


Another example of a practice which 
has been eliminated in this industry is 
the giving of fictitious brokerages. 
This industry took effective action to 
prohibit the giving of so-called broker- 
age directly or indirectly to purchasers 
several years before Congress saw fit to 
pass a law covering the practice. One 
of the leading cases on the subject in 
the Federal courts is one which orig- 
inated under the Code. 


Misuse of advertising allowances also 
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has been eliminated to a considerable 
extent. As a result the industry has 
been saved substantial sums of money. 
Usually misuse of advertising allow- 
ances involves a payment to a dealer 
ostensibly for advertising but which in 
reality is pocketed by the dealer either 
in whole or in part. 

In one outstanding case, five packing 
companies in a certain city were re- 
quired by local chain stores to give ad- 
vertising allowances amounting to more 
than $1,000 a month. With the excep- 
tion of approximately $20 each month 
actually spent in advertising the prod- 
ucts of these packers, the allowances 
were pocketed by the chain stores. 


Each company wanted to discontinue 
the practice but was afraid he would 
lose the business to the other packers. 
Subsequently a complaint was filed un- 
der the Code, a hearing was held, and 
the five packing companies were found 
to have violated the Code and were re- 
quested to discontinue the practice. This 
action saved those packing companies 
from paying tribute in an amount ap- 
proximately a good portion of their 
yearly profits. 


Cases Handled Under the Code 


Undue use of demonstrations, special 
prizes to dealers for promoting the 
packer’s product, clerical work for chain 
stores, special discounts, and guaran- 
teeing against a market decline are 
some of the more important of the 
many practices which have been curbed 
by the Code. 

A summary of the number and types 
of cases which have been handled thus 
far also is helpful in appraising what 
has been accomplished under the Code 
since its inception. To date there have 
been 304 complaints and requests for 
interpretations. By far the greatest 
number of cases—141—have had to do 
with premiums. Fifty-one of the 141 
premium cases involved arrangements 
calling for the redemption of coupons, 
including box tops, cartons, labels, sales 
slips and other evidences of purchase of 
packing house products. 

The next type of case most frequently 
considered under the Code involves ad- 
vertising allowances. There are 42 cases 
in this category. Next in prominence 
are those involving the furnishing of 
special services to buyers. Twenty 
cases fall in this classification. 


Other types of cases in the order of 
their frequency are as follows: Special 
discounts, 15; guaranteeing against a 
market decline, 13; special prices, 12; 
rebates, 8; so-called brokerage pay- 
ments, 7; special concessions to buyers, 
7; demonstrations, 7; selling below a 
reasonable market value, 7; special al- 
lowances, 5; false or misleading state- 
ments, 5; special commissions, 2; eva- 
sion of contract, 2; giving overweight, 2. 


Reason for Code's Success 


In addition there have been 14 spe- 
cial cases involving interpretation of 
the Code in relation to a matter not re- 
lated to any special rule—such as 
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whether the Code applies to canned 
meats, or to business done in foreign 
countries, ete. 

What is it that makes the Code 
click? Probably the most significant 
factor is that in no case where a com- 
plaint has been received under the in- 
dustry procedure and a violation found 
has the practice been continued, with 
the exception of 3 cases reported to the 
Department of Agriculture. In each of 
these cases, moreover, the practice com- 
plained of has long since been discon- 
tinued as a result of the action taken 
by the Secretary of Agriculture acting 
under the packers and stockyards Act. 


In other words, in nearly 100 per cent 
of the cases, where there has been a 
complaint and a finding of violation, the 
respondent has desisted from the prac- 
tice without compelling recourse to any 
agency outside of the industry itself. 
And in 100 per cent of such cases the 
practice has been discontinued. 


Another factor which deserves espe- 
cial mention is that many members of 
the industry, before engaging in a prac- 
tice which might be questionable under 
the Code, are submitting the facts of the 
proposed practice to the Committee of 
Interpretation and Appeal with a re- 
quest for an interpretation. Of the 269 
requests for interpretation so far sub- 
mitted under the Code, there have been 
116 cases, or 43 per cent of all cases, 
where the inquirer was seeking advice 
concerning a practice which he contem- 
plated engaging in, rather than advice 
concerning a practice of a competitor 
which he regarded as unfair. 


Packer Cooperation 


The decisions of the Committee of In- 
terpretation and Appeal are made avail- 
able in bulletins which are sent not only 
to members of the Institute but also to 
all non-members. During the past 9 
years the members of the industry, as 
a result of the interpretations issued by 
the Committee of Interpretation and 
Appeal have become accustomed to ex- 
amining their practices, actual or pro- 
posed, to see whether they comply with 
the Code. In my opinion there is no 
question but that packing companies 
have refrained voluntarily many times 





MORE SNAP SHOTS 


1.—Max Richter, sausage foreman, E. 
H. Richter & Sots, Springfield, Ill., and 
Wilbur H. Turner, Heekin Can Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

2.—W. C. Rapp, vice-president, and M. 
A. Ruden, Canada Casing Co., Chicago. 

3.—J. M. DeVine, vice-president, and 
George Dorlite, plant manager, American 
Packing & Provision Co., Ogden, Utah. 

4.—G. R. Garner, assistant sales man- 
ager, and W. Fred Anderson, East Tennes- 
see Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

5.—E. B. Nattemer, publisher, and C. 
A. Larson of “Meat.” 

6.—George Spiva, sales manager, and 


A. G. Anderson, supt., Crocker Packing 
Co., Joplin, Mo. 
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from engaging in practices they other- 
wise would have engaged in were it not 
for their familiarity with the Commit- 
tee’s opinions. 


I stated a moment ago that in nearly 
100 per cent of the cases where there 
has been a complaint and a finding of 
violation, the respondent has desisted 
from the practice without compelling 
recourse to any agency outside of the 
industry. This is a real accomplishment. 
But it is also significant that a much 
larger number of cases have been 
handled successfully informally with- 
out a formal complaint being filed. In 
other words, the mere fact that some 
other packer has questioned his practice 
is sufficient oftentimes to cause a packer 
to consider the practice from the stand- 
point of the Code and to discontinue the 
practice if he concludes that a violation 
of the Code is involved. 


So much for an appraisal of the 
value and effectiveness of the Code. 
And now just a word about the pro- 
cedures established within the industry 
for the purpose of aiding observance of 
the Code. These procedures are re- 
quests for interpretation and formal 
complaints. 


Code Observance Procedure 


Requests for interpretation are made 
as to the applicability of the Code to a 
practice described by an inquirer. Such 
cases are submitted to the Committee 
of Interpretation and Appeal for inter- 
pretation. Unlike rulings in formal 
complaints, where decisions are reached 
only after the taking of evidence from 
both parties involved, decisions in the 
case of requests for interpretation are 
based solely on the ex parte facts sub- 
mitted by the inquirer. (In handling 
requests for interpretation, all refer- 
ences which might serve to identify the 
inquirer or the company engaged in the 
practice are deleted from the statement 
of the case submitted to the Committee 
of Interpretation and Appeal and to the 
industry.) 





Complaints involve a controversy be- 
tween two or more parties in the indus- 
try, and in such cases the parties are 
afforded full opportunity to submit their 
side of the controversy before any de- 
cision is rendered. Both the complain- 
ant and respondent also have the right 
to take certain appeals from decisions 
rendered. In the case of formal com- 
plaints, the identities of the complain- 
ant and respondent are fully disclosed, 
except that in reporting the case to 
the industry in bulletins there has been 
no occasion so far to reveal identities. 


The detail of the procedure for 
handling complaints may be found in 
the “Plan for Aiding Observance of 
Code of Trade Practices of the Ameri- 
can Meat Packing Industry,” which has 
been transmitted to members of the in- 
dustry on several occasions. 


Code Committee Members 


The industry procedures, which I 
have just described very briefly, have 
been established for the purpose of aid- 
ing voluntary observance of the Code as 
a means of effecting settlement within 
the industry of most complaints. The 
history to date has been that the indus- 
try through its own procedures has 
done an excellent job of keeping its 
own house clean. 


I also should like to say a word 
about the Committee of Interpretation 
and Appeal, which is one of the hardest 
working Committees of the Institute. 
It is composed of 7 members widely 
scattered from one end of the country 
to the other and chosen from large, 
medium and small packing companies, 
so that the Committee is a representa- 
tive one. The members of this Commit- 
tee are: B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; George H. Fos- 
ter, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; 
F. M. Kleppe, H. Moffat Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; A. C. Sinclair, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; W. W. Shoe- 
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maker, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Chicago. 

The Committee is assisted by Pope 
& Ballard, which advises the Committee 
on the legal aspects of cases which 
come before it. 

In conclusion, I should like to say 
that in the last 9 years the industry 
conclusively has shown itself, through 
the operation of its Code, both qualified 
and willing to take effective steps to 
eliminate some of the bad practices 
which prevailed in the past, and to 
prevent the development of some ad- 
ditional practices of the same category. 
I think the industry is to be com- 
mended for the fine co-operative atti- 
tude it has had toward the Code which, 
in the final analysis, is the major reason 
for the Code’s success. 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The last 
speaker on the program is, as usual, our 
president—Mr. Woods. He has elected 
to discuss, “The Prospect Lying Before 
the Meat Packing Industry.” 


INDUSTRY PROSPECTS 


WM. WHITFIELD WOODS: I should 
like to report to you very informally 
on some of the factual aspects of the 
situation immediately in front of the 
industry. If, just before approaching 
that prospect, I may say just a word 
or two about two or three projects that 
occupied the Institute in the prospect 
that, so to speak, lies behind us, I shall 
appreciate it. 

Enumeration of any specific activity 
is perhaps a little unfair, but there are 
three which I think we might remind 
ourselves about at this time. 


One was the meat campaign. Another 
was the establishment, with the counsel 
of the chairman of the committee to 
confer with livestock producers and 
with the chairman of the Committee 
on Public Relations and various mem- 
bers of the industry, of distinctly better 
and more understanding relations be- 
tween the packers and commission men 
—merely constructive, legitimate co- 
operation looking toward the improve- 
ment of the efficiency of marketing. 


Meat Campaign 


That movement was carried on by 
Paul G. Adams, secretary of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Exchange, and Homer 
Davison of the Institute, under the 
leadership of C. L. Farrington, pres- 
ident of the National Live Stock Ex- 
change, and of the two committee chair- 
men, Mr. Swift and Mr. Wilson. The 
results, I think, will be gratifying and 


THE PACKERS’ BIBLE 


Offering visiting packers a review of the 
service to the industry of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER and THE 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER booth proved 
a popular spot. Many took advantage of 
its comfortable chairs and settee to rest be- 
fore continuing inspection of exhibits. 
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contribute to a better understanding 
between those groups. 

The meat campaign helped to put 
meat back on the table. It was directed 
for the staff by Leslie E. Hardenberg. 
It was proposed to the board by G. F. 
Swift, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations, approved by the Board, 
and carried out and executed by the 
industry—by hundreds of: men in the 
industry, some 600 chairmen whose 
names are posted in the hall, and by 
every member company, from office boy 
to president. 


We have never made an extended 
report of that campaign because we 
did not want to spend the money after 
the fact; but it suffices to say that prob- 
ably no industry had as much support 
from other industries—railroads, agri- 
culture, publications, and other groups 
—as did this industry. That was the 
reason, I think, we have this testimony 
to the importance of the project. 


Cost Accounting 


The third project is the great effort 
that was made, chiefly by Howard C. 
Greer, so far as the staff was concerned, 
by hundreds of members of the Insti- 
tute, including the accounting committee 
and G. M. Pelton’s associates, to make 
the industry more emphatically con- 
scious of adequate costing methods. 


Now as to the situation that lies 
immediately in front of the industry: 
For the first time within my observation, 
the chief emphasis at this time of year 
in the discussion of the business and 
agricultural situations has been placed 
largely on demand. Usually, in the past, 
at this time of the year, chief emphasis 
has been on supply factors; but, the 
dominant note of discussion for the 
last two or three months among econ- 
omists and various divisions of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, it seems to 
me, has been demand and the expecta- 
tion of its improvement. 


It would seem that that element of 
the situation is the less predictable, the 
less certain, and the one on which it is 
less safe to bank. It not only compels 
examination in a presentation of this 
sort, but it also carries an obligation 
of caution. 


Some of the well known economists, 
such as Colonel Ayres of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., have found and pointed out 
the business improvement in the third 
quarter, which has continued some- 
what into the first month of the final 
quarter. Mr. Ayers pointed out that 
industrial production, as measured by 
the Federal Reserve Index, increased by 
14 points—from the level of 77 in June 
to 91 in September. That advance of 
14 points in three months is so excep- 
tionally rapid that it has been surpassed 
definitely in only one three-months’ 
period since the index was initiated 
in 1919. 


Business Confidence Index 


Mr. Ayers pointed out that this was 
especially noteworthy in that the effects 
of improvement in the construction in- 
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dustry, notwithstanding the expansion 
there had been in building, and in the 
automobile industry, which was in pros- 
pect, had not yet been received. 


He also said that the most important 
increases in industrial production had 
been in iron, steel and textiles, and re- 
marked, as indicated a moment ago, 
that help from the automobile and con- 
struction industries might still be in 
prospect. There was just one rather 
cautious note in what he said. The bank 
with which Mr. Ayres is associated has 
compiled and distributed from time to 
time a very interesting ratio which it 
calls “An Index of Business Confidence.” 
As many of you may know, it is arrived 
at in a rather ingenious way. 


The theory is that when people are 
confident and are buying bonds, that 
they will expect the lower grade security 
to be almost as good as the guilt edged 
security, but when they are feeling blue, 





DEMAND THE BIG FACTOR 


President Woods of the Institute stresses its 
important bearing on current business out- 
look for meat packing industry. 


and are frightened and panicky they set 
out to get the most conservative bonds 
they can find anywhere. 


How Results are Predicted 


This index of confidence is arrived at 
by the Cleveland Trust Co. by taking 
percentage yield of highest grade of 
bonds and comparing it with the yield 
rate of somewhat lower grade bonds. 
That index of confidence declined dur- 
ing September after having risen since 
last April. 

The National City Bank publishes 
what is, perhaps, the other most widely 
read review of the business situation 
that comes out monthly, and it made 
good many of the same points in analyz- 
ing the situation. It, too, referred to 
the situation in the automobile and tex- 
tile industry It pointed out that the 
forecast on the automobile industry was 
well above that of last year, as to the 


number of cars to be manufactured, and 
that reception by the dealers apparently 
was going to be good. 

Steel operations, it said, made some 
improvement, but are not yet on a 
profitable basis, because mills have not 
yet reached the percentage of capacity 
at which a profit can be found. There- 
fore, it said, there had to be further 
improvement, or costs had to be cut. The 
tire industry, of course, is improving 
with the automobile industry. To a lay- 
man, reading these reports, it seems 
possible that since June production has 
advanced more than trade. 


On the demand side, perhaps this in- 
dustry can well take the view that it 
can wait for demand—that it does not 
have to guess what demand is going 
to be. It knows what demand is now; 
but the future demand is uncertain. The 
thing we do know a good deal about, 
however, is what the supply is going to 
be. We have one-half of the demand and 
supply pair pretty well measured, be- 
cause the Department of Agriculture, 
as the able paper of Mr. Richards 
attested, gives us very valuable figures 
on the number of hogs from which the 
market supplies must come. 


The Livestock Situation 


You may care to check your impres- 
sion of the picture Mr. Richards drew 
with my impression. I think that a 
focusing down of the point of view as to 
supplies which he presented will indi- 
cate again that we must give considera- 
tion to the actual facts of the situation, 
which are fairly definite as to hogs, 
cattle, and sheep. His figures indicate 
an increasing trend which must be taken 
into account in measuring the course of 
value. 


As I understood the general picture 
painted by Mr. Richards, it was, first, 
in relation to feed supplies, that the 
corn supply is larger than last year, and 
about 4 per cent larger than the aver- 
age for 1928-32. Supply of all feed 
grains is larger, and about equal to 
the average for 1928-32. The hay sup- 
ply is the second largest in 30 years. 
The farm pastures and ranges have 
been the best in recent years. 

Mr. Richards pointed out that all con- 
ditions point to quite an increased feed- 
ing of livestock in 1938-39, and an in- 
crease in the number of livestock raised. 
He said, further, the number of cattle 
on farms at the beginning of this year, 
January 1, 1938, probably was at the 
low point, and that cattle probably will 
increase during the next few years. The 
total slaughter in 1939, however, will 
be somewhat smaller than in 19388, be- 
cause brood stock—cows, heifers and 
calves—will be held back. Average 
weight will be greater, but the total 
supply will be very slightly smaller, ex- 
cept that we will get more of the better 
grades of beef. 


Livestock Numbers Near Normal 


As herds are increasing, even though 
the current market supplies may be 
smaller as a consequence of holding 
back brood stock and calves, it means 
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that somewhere along the line—maybe 
just when the hog volume is swelling 
toward a normal dimension—we will be 
getting those increased cattle supplies, 
although Mr. Richards thinks, as I 
understood him, that in the next few 
years there will be a moderate decrease 
in slaughter supplies. 

It was pointed out that number of 
lambs raised in 1938 was the greatest 
on record, and that trend of sheep pro- 
duction probably will be upward for 
several years, although number of lambs 
will not necessarily be high. 


Two or three years ago it was pre- 
dicted from this platform that it would 
not be until 1940 or 1941 that we would 
get anything like a normal supply of 
hogs, as formerly indicated by some 
45,000,000 head killed under federal 
inspection. If we take what Mr. Rich- 
ards said today and compare his state- 
ment with Mr. Harlan’s estimate, we 
shall find that the two check closely. 


Mr. Richards said federally inspected 
slaughter this year will be between 
37,000,000 and 38,000,000 as compared 
with 34.6 millions last year. Those fig- 
ures are certainly conservative as to 
the quantity. He pointed out also that 
if the increase in numbers raised in 
1939 is about like the increase in pigs 
raised in 1938, slaughter in 1939-40 
will be only about 5 per cent less than 
the 5-year average prior to 1934, mov- 
ing, as Mr. Harlan predicted, toward 
what formerly was a normal supply. 


Meat and Lard Prospects 


Mr. Richards went on to say that if 
corn production is as large in 1939 as 
it was in 1938, and a good crop is har- 
vested in the western Corn Belt—the 
drought areas —the pig crop and 
slaughter in 1940 and 1941 might be 
equal to the average of the years before 
1934, tending to confirm what Mr. Har- 
lan told us at a previous convention. 

Considering total meat supply by 
kinds: pork shoud show an increase, 
beef a slight decrease, lamb probably an 
increase, veal a somewhat smaller quan- 
tity. Again, still referring to Mr. Rich- 
ards, total meat production in 1939 will 
be somewhat larger than 1938, but prob- 
ably below the average of five years 
before 1934. Trend of meat production 
will be upward if feed production con- 
tinues near the level of the last few 
years. With favorable feed conditions, 
meat production again may reach the 
average before 1934. 

If we were summarizing our own 
view—if the staff of the Institute were 
talking over the subject with Mr. Lewis 
of the marketing department, and 
others—and wanted to present part of 
the picture in a few words, we probably 
should say that the beef, lamb, and veal 
supply combined will be about the same 
as it was, and that pork and lard will 
be about three-quarters of a billion to 
a billion pounds greater, including farm 
slaughter, using the calendar year for 
cattle, spring to spring for sheep, and 
the hog marketing year on the pigs. 

In lard alone, in the hog marketing 
year, there should be an increase of a 
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quarter of a billion pounds, including 
the lard derived from farm slaughter. 
If we put hog figures on a calendar 
year basis, the increase would be still 
larger. You probably would have a 
billion pounds extra of pork and lard 
to deal with in the next calendar year, 
as compared with this one. 


Lard Surplus in Sight 


It would seem that lard should have 
special emphasis and special considera- 
tion. As a somewhat extreme view, I 
would like to read, if I may, what the 
Department of Rural Economics of the 
Ohio State University has to say, in 
a very interesting document they re- 
cently put out as an analysis of the 
disposition of the corn crop, and the 
relation of the corn situation to the gen- 
eral export situation. We doubt that the 
assumptions made will quite meet up 
with the facts, and they do not assert 
that that will be the case. They refer 
to a larger production of hogs than is 
likely to come quickly. They say: 

“What shall we do with our lard? 
For every hog we kill, we get about 
125 lbs. pork and about 34 lbs. lard.” 
That is obviously an average yield they 
refer to. “At this rate, we will soon 
have too much lard again, because when 
the average American consumer gets 
enough pork, he gets too much lard. 
During the period 1925 to 1929, our 
annual pork consumption averaged 
about 68 Ibs. per capita, or the pork 
from about 95 per cent of all hogs 
slaughtered in the United States. Dur- 
ing this same time, our consumption of 
lard amounted to only about 13 Ibs. per 
capita, or the lard produced from only 
66 per cent of the total hogs slaughtered, 
leaving the lard from one-third of our 
hogs as a surplus. 


“Then,” they added, “if we produce 
during the next five years enough hogs 
to provide us with only the amount of 
pork equal to our per capita consump- 
tion in 1925-1929”—and that hypothesis 
may be too generous—“we should have 
an excess of approximately 740,000,000 
pounds of lard beyond our domestic 
requirements. This is more lard than 
we exported in any year since 1929, and 
is nearly five times the amount we ex- 
ported in 1937. 


“Hog producers also are concerned 
about the recent tendency to increase 
production in this country of animal 
fat substitutes, such as soy beans and 
peanut oils, because an increase in the 
supply of these products will compete 
with animal fats.” 


A Concurring View 


Ohio State is not alone in that point 
of view. Professor Johnson, associate 
chief of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics at the University of Illinois, 
is quoted in a press release along much 
the same line. “With a thought to the 
future,” he stated, “pork producers will 
soon be facing the fact that the pork 
from one hog almost supplies the pork 
needs of two people, wher®as the lard 
from one hog will meet the needs of three 
people. To provide the same per capita 


consumption of pork and lard as _pre- 
vailed from 1924 to 1929, at least 80,- 
000,000 pigs will be needed to furnish the 
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AROUND THE CONVENTION 


(See opposite page) 

1.—E. T. Miller, Hately Bros. and Joe 
Seeley, Roberts & Oake. 

2.—Mr. and Mrs. T. Brown; Lee Ken- 
yon, asst. sales manager; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. W. Gisch, all of Preservaline Mfg. Co. 

3.—J. Fred Schmidt, gen. mgr., J. Fred 
Schmidt Pkg. Co., Columbus, O., talks 
with Al Freud. 

4.—Vice pres. A. V. Crary (center), 
Continental Can Co., brings P. O. White 
(left) and H. A. Rapelye (right) of Con- 
tinental Can to the meeting with him. 

5.—W. A. Eyler, Sayer & Co., and 
Wm. Hammann, Globe Co., are pals of 
many years. 

6.—H. K. Hirsch (left) and R. H. 
Marks (right), Enterprise Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Dallas, Tex., entertain Lee J. 
Kenyon of Preservaline Mfg. Co. 

7.—R. H. Marks of Enterprise, R. E. 
Rosenthal and J. H. Stafford, of Identifi- 
cation, Inc., and H. K. Hirsch of Enter- 
prise. 

8.—S. Rubin, Preservaline’s 
Coast representative. 

9.—Frank Lueke and Lou Menges ex- 
plain Lou’s new bacon press. 

10.—Jacob Gallus, Portland, Ore., gets 
pointers from pres. Paul Schoepflin of 
Niagara Blower Co. 

11.—Joe Mellon and gen. mgr. C. B. 
Upton, French Oil Mill Machinery Co., 
check up on their exhibit. 

12.—C. Swenke, S & J Meat Co., Port- 
land, Ore., talks it over with John H. Pay- 
ton, Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co. 

13.—R. R. Pinkney, pres., Pinkney Pkg. 
Co. Amarillo, Tex., Bill Hammann of 
Globe and Ed Auge, pres., Ed. Auge Pkg. 
Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

14.—H. H. Vohl and Harry Bobsin, 
Salzman Casing Co. 

15.—John O’Donnell and Irving Usen, 
O’Donnell-Usen Fisheries Corp., and Al 
Lewis, Colonial Provision Co. 

16.—K. E. Wolcott, P. H. Schoepflin 
and M. F. Stranahan, Niagara Blower Co. 

17.—Roger Sprague, Baker Ice Machine 
Co., talks technically with architect Carl 
F. Schloemann. 

18.—Mike Baker of Berth Levi & Co. 
(left) and Roger Rath, H. J. Mayer & 
Sons Co. (right), entertain sales manager 
Joe Pepper, Pepper Pkg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

19.—Pres. Wm. J. Stange (left) and vice 
pres. W. B. Durling (right) of Wm. 
J. Stange Co., get together with representa- 
tives T. L. Allen and Irving Zeiler. 

20.—L. H. S. Roblee, pres., and C. O. 
Frizbee, vice pres., North American Car 
Corp., visit the convention. 

21.—N. L. Hofmann (center), A. C. 
Hofmann & Sons, Syracuse, N. Y., visits 
with S. E. Strahan and M. C. Phillips of 
Griffith Laboratories. 
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pork, but only 62,000,000 to furnish the 
lard. These figures take into considera- 
tion changes in population and in export 
and demand.” 

In quoting those figures, we are not 
necessarily concurring with them, but 
we did want to draw them to your atten- 
tion for emphasis on the subject. 

From the Institute’s standpoint, the 
lard problem deserves particular atten- 
tion. Years ago we went before the 
board of directors, with the Committee 
on Scientific Research, and asked per- 
mission to promulgate some standards 
on lard. That permission was granted, 
as a means toward getting to a stage 
where, if it was decided lard ought to 
be advertised in some industry way, we 
would be in shape to do it, although 
there was no commitment in the action 
of the board to do this. Those standards 
were put out, and readily met. 


Recently, the Committee on Scientific 


Research developed another set of stand- 
ards. We have not put them out. We 
should like to interest all packers in lard 
to the extent that some packers are in- 
terested, and will seek to do that in the 
course of the year. 


Costs and Profits 


Lard represents a particularly gen- 
eral kind of problem for all packers. 
This is not true, as you gentlemen know, 
of some of the other shortenings, par- 
ticularly those sold under highly empha- 
sized brand names. If the consumer gets 
such a product and does not like it, she 
does not associate it in the category of 
products of similar kind bearing other 
brand names, but she thinks of lard as 
being in one classification. Information 
is available that we are going to have 
more lard. We are going to have ex- 
panding hog production, expanding lard 
production, and the time to think about 
it, perhaps, is now. 

Finally, to discuss the other project 
that was mentioned in the beginning. 
With the concurrence and cooperation of 
the appropriate committees of the Insti- 
tute, we attempted for a good many 
months to draw the attention of the in- 
dustry to the relation between costs and 
profits. We even emphasized the need of 
more adequate profits in an industry 
that serves as well and is as efficient as 
this one is. 

We held meetings in cities from coast 
to coast. We had 639 executives of the 
member companies in attendance at 
those meetings, with more member com- 
panies present in the aggregate than are 
usually represented at this convention. 
We emphasized the importance and the 
possibility of adequate earnings. These 
meetings were followed up by visits to 
and work with individual member com- 
panies. Mr. Greer called on and gave 
accounting information and assistance 
to scores of firms. 


Cost Interest Growing 


As a consequence, there is no doubt 
that members of the industry have de- 
cided to give increased attention to cost. 
That, of course, was an achievement not 
only by Mr. Greer and by any of the rest 
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of us who contributed to it, but particu- 
larly by the men in the industry who 
gave their time and their service, by 
men who barnstormed the country, by 
the committees who worked on the 
plan; and by the accounting and general 
executives who took a helpful interest. 


Extensive follow-up work was done in 
the field by Mr. Greer individually, and 
to a less extent, by some of the rest of 
us. There was a definite increase in the 
attention to cost as a means of arriving 
at a sound profit, where such a profit is 
available (although the industry can- 
not, of course, be assured of selling on 
cost plus). 

That effort will be kept up. In the 
course of examining the situation, we 
asked ourselves how one could account 
for the precise situation that exists with 
reference to profits in this industry. 
Without defining that situation or dis- 
cussing profits in terms of what they are 





PACKER EXECUTIVES 


1—Louis E. Kahn, president, and 
brother Albert Kahn, vice-president, E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati. 

2.—Western packers. F. M. Kleppe, H. 
Moffat Co., San Francisco, and P. E. 
Tovrea, president Tovrea Packing Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

3.—Fred M. Tobin, New York and Iowa 
packer, greets his friend, V. D. Skipworth, 
president Skipworth Packing Co., Spring- 
field, O. 

4.—C. R. Hood, head of beef depart- 
ment, and Frank Foss, head of cattle buy- 
ing department, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 





or how much they are, it may be interest- 
ing to note just what seemed to us to 
be some of the characteristics of the 
industry tending toward low profits, and 
some of the characteristics of the indus- 
try tending toward better profits. 


Profit Factors 


In the first place, among the char- 
acteristics of the meat packing industry 
which tend toward relatively lower 
profits are these: The industry is a long- 
established one, well capitalized and past 
the pioneering stage so far as its whole 
front of operations is concerned. Such 
industries usually have to content them- 
selves with a smaller rate of profit than 
industries that are still in the very early 
stage of development. 

Secondly, the meat packing industry is 
easy to enter. The fact that a farmer 
with a knife and a rope can, in a sense, 
go into competition with the packer— 
although he cannot give service—is one 
of the glories of the industry, because 
it testifies to the freedom and ease of 
competition. But at the same time it 
is one of the things that operate toward 
the relatively lower side of earnings. 


The intricacy of the manufacturing 
process is not as great as in some in- 
dustries, but the value of output in pro- 
portion to investment is larger than in 
most industries. This leads to a larger 
turn-over and a smaller profit rate per 
dollar of sales than in a good many 
industries. The product of the industry 
is a very staple commodity for which 
there is always a market at some price, 
even though that price be not satisfac- 
tory. With that kind of stability, men 
are willing to sell at a somewhat more 
modest profit. 


Better Profits Possible 


Competition in the industry is notably 
vigorous. At a general business meet- 
ing we heard a-speaker say that you 
cannot expect competition to be on an 
apple and orange basis any more—it is 
too complex. In our industry, of course, 
it is on that basis. There is other evi- 
dence that the packer is deserving of a 
higher profit rate. The meat packer 
must work at his business all the time. 
There is no doubt that meat packing 
is a thrifty industry, a hard-working 
industry. The packer daily -buys his 
raw materials in fluctuating quantities. 
He does not control the supply of those 
raw materials, and he cannot dispose 
of all of them on the market on which 
he buys them, so he must look ahead. 


The product of the industry is the 
most palatable food, and that is an ad- 
vantage. The industry is important to 
general agriculture. It has been said, 
as you gentlemen know, that two-thirds 
of all the farm land in the United States, 
besides considerable pasture, is used to 
raise feed for livestock. And the output 
of the meat packing industry is com- 
monly more valuable than the output of 
any other American industry. 

Finally, the industry is highly effi- 
cient. But when we came to check that 
theory against the fact, we found that 
although the industry renders an essen- 
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tial service, the profits are not com- 
mensurate with that service. We do 
believe, in all candor and all honesty, 
that the industry has given greater 
attention to sound cost methods. Many, 
of course, were already doing that. Some 
have improved their practice in the 
last year. If each individual packer can 
act on costs in this coming year, and the 
same emphasis by packing companies 
individually can be put on sound sell- 
ing, there should be an improvement in 
earnings. 

Meanwhile, the earnings record of the 
industry is certainly an invitation to 
achieve higher profits without criticism 
from anyone and with service to all. If 
that can be achieved and if there can be 
a reasonably cautious and sound exam- 
ination of the elements in the current 
situation, earnings next year should 
show a more satisfactory and a more 
just volume than is the case this year. 


Report of Treasurer 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: We will 
now have the business session. We shall 
hear the report of H. Harold Meyer, 
Treasurer of the Institute. 

Mr. Meyer, who is president of the 
H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, 
O., reported that the financial affairs of 
the Institute were good condition. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers, recommended 
by the nominating committee, of which 
A. C. Sinclair, Kingan & Co., was chair- 
man, were elected: 

Chairman of the Board—FRANK A. 
HuNtTeER, Hunter Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Il. : 

President—WM. WHITFIELD Woops, 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago. 

Vice Chairmen—E. A. CUDAHY, JR., 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; Jay C. 
HorRMEL, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn.; CHESTER G. NEWCOMB, Lake 
Erie Provision Co., Cleveland, O.; W. F. 
SCHLUDERBERG, Wm. Schluderberg-T. 
J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; Gro. A. 
ScHMIDT, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York 
City; FREDERICK A. VocT, F. G. Vogt & 
Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer—H. HAROLD MEYER, H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Directors (3-year term)—PAUL Cor- 
NELIUS, Cornelius Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Oscar G. MAYER, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Inc., Chicago; JOHN W. 
RATH, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; 
SAMUEL SLOTKIN, Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York City; F. M. 
TOBIN, Rochester Packing Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; P. E. Tovrea, Tovrea 
Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; THOMAS 
E. WILSON, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (2-year term)—E. C. 
ANDREWS, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; G. L. CHILpREss, Hous- 
ton Packing Co., Houston, Tex.; CURTIS 
B. Cross, Valley Packing Co., Salem, 
Ore.; G. W. BIRRELL, Chris Kunzler 
Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Louis W. KAHN, E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, O.; W. R. 
SINCLAIR, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
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GUARDIAN OF THE TILL 


H. Harold Meyer, treasurer of the Institute, 
delivers his annual report. 


Ind.; G. F. Swirt, Swift & Company, 
Chicago. 

Directors (1-year term) —O. B. 
JOSEPH, James Henry Packing Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; R. H. CABELL, Armour 
and Company, Chicago; Davip G. Map- 
DEN, East. Tennessee Packing Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; T. HENRY Foster, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; D. R. 
HOWLAND, Miller & Hart, Inc., Chicago; 
FRANK Kours, Kohrs Packing Co., 
Davenport, Ia.; ROBERT SWANSTON, C. 
Swanston & Son, Sacramento, Calif. 

Executive Committee—R. H. CABELL, 
E. A. CUDAHY, JR., FRANK A. HUNTER, 
OscaR G. MAYER, JOHN W. RATH, 
GEoRGE A. SCHMIDT, W. R. SINCLAIR, 
G. F. Swirt, THoMAS E. WILSON and 
WM. WHITFIELD Woops. 

Institute Plan Commission—THOMAS 
E. WILSON, chairman. 

Following the election of officers the 
convention was adjourned sine die at 
four-thirty o’clock. 





FORMED RIGHT WITH FORMRITE 


H. K. Gillman, skilled demonstrator of the 

Tobin Formrite bacon press, shows equal 

skill in interesting visiting packers in the 
perfect job the equipment turns out. 


AROUND THE LOBBIES 


Past president Charles E. Herrick 
was greeted by everybody. His friends 
number the entire membership of the 
Institute. 


R. B. Minton, Secretary, Blue Bonnet 
Packing Co., Fort Worth, Tex., did not 
miss a point of value during the meet- 
ing. 

D. E. Michels, of Wetterling’s, Mil- 
waukee, was still chuckling over the 
success of their introduction of the 
“strip-tease” franks. 


John Fischer of Mankato, Minn., was 
one of the interested convention attend- 
ants. John does not miss any oppor- 
tunities for getting new ideas, and he 
is equally willing to contribute his 
share. 


Albert Szafranski, superintendent, 
Superior Provision Co., Massillon, O., 
was on hand to pick up all the good 
points, and he had many to give. He 
never misses a copy of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 

President Dave Madden, East Ten- 
nessee Packing & Provision Co., was 
one of the regulars who was missed this 
year. The company was well repre- 
sented by sales manager Simms, Mr. 
and Mrs. Anderson and others. 


Perry W. Sewel, vice president and 
general manager, Memphis Butchers 
Association, attended his first packers’ 
convention. His association has plans 
made for a modern packing plant at 
Memphis. 


A. L. Brown, purchasing agent for 
the state of Michigan, was an interested 
attendant. He spends three and a half 
million dollars a year for the state in- 
stitutions in food purchases alone. No 
wonder the packers were nice to him! 


Smiling Dave Kennedy of KVP never 
misses a convention; it would leave a 
big gap if he did miss one, since he has 
so many friends and old-time comrades. 
This year he was again presenting his 
friends with handsome KVP memoran- 
dum books. 


Louis K. Sigman, president, K. & B. 
Packing Co., Denver, Colo., attended the 
convention this year instead of son 
Sam, but Sam was compensated by a 
handsome telegram from friends who 
missed him. Mr. Sigman was accom- 
panied by his son-in-law, Ben. Fine, 
who is sales manager for K. & B. 


Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, is 
always a welcome visitor. He was here 
this year with Mrs. Mohler .and his 
daughter and son-in-law, who is an ex- 
ecutive of a Chicago trust company. 
Packers consider him just about their 
best government friend. 


Representatives of the Sucher Pack- 
ing Co., Dayton, O., called home by 
the death of Joe Sucher included super- 
intendent H. F. Polzien, chief engineer 
Louis Kinzing, office manager R. L. 
Neth and salesmen E. C. Klenk and 
J. R. Ruel. They had to miss some of 
the meetings, but would not consent 
to miss Mr. Sucher’s funeral services. 
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BANQUET FEATURES ROAST 






BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND 


NE of the most interesting and 
O spectacular banquets that ever 

closed a packers’ convention 
was held at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago on Tuesday evening, October 25. 
The grand ballroom of that famous 
hostelry was filled with men and 
women in evening dress, while seated 
at the speaker and guest tables was 
a formidable array, not only of packer 
leaders but livestock men and repre- 
sentative business men from every part 
of the country. 


Long famous for its food and its 
almost ritualistic service of it, the din- 
ner featured the roast beef and York- 
shire pudding of old England. Two long 
tables, each stretching the width of 
the ballroom, were reserved for carv- 
ing the roasts, not only for the head 
tables but for all guests. Lobster Vic- 
toria and green turtle soup whetted 
the appetite for the king of meats to 
come. 


Spectacular Serving 


Lights were lowered, the orchestra 
struck up a march and spotlights were 
turned on a long line of waiters carry- 
ing great roasts of prime ribs of native 
beef. Interspersed among the waiters 
were chefs in their white caps and 
coats, each with his knife and steel. 
Knives were sharpened to the tune of 
the anvil chorus from “Il Trovatore;’ 
and the beef was carved and served 
with its Yorkshire pudding. Each table 
had its silver chafing dish of hot meat 
juice which is such a necessary part of 
the combination. The dinner was cli- 
maxed by the arrival of the English 
plum pudding, when lights again were 
lowered and waiters carrying the flam- 
ing puddings were in the spotlight. 


MENU 
Lobster Victoria 
Clear Green Turtle Soup (Tureen) 
Roast Ribs of Prime Beef 
Yorkshire Pudding 
English Spinach Saute au Beurre 
Westminster Fancy Salad 
English Plum Pudding 
Hot Brandy Sauce 
Demi Tasse 


Entertainment and Speakers 


Thomas E. Wilson, head of the In- 
stitute plan commission, introduced 
honored guests and Institute leaders, 
while Frank A. Hunter, retiring chair- 
man, was toastmaster of the evening. 
Mr. Hunter introduced Miss Bernice 
Freeman, Chicago’s new grand opera 
find, a sixteen-year-old coloratura so- 
prano, whose rendition of opera selec- 
tions was greeted with much enthusi- 
asm. Another feature of the evening 
was songs by the men of the Mendels- 
sohn Club chorus. 


Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, di- 
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rector of the Norman Bridge Laboratory 
of Physics and chairman of the execu- 
tive council of the California Institute 
of Technology, was the speaker of the 
evening. A Nobel prize winner, Dr. 
Millikan is one of the few who have 
delved far into the basic sciences and 
still retained their faith in religion and 
the life beyond. His subject was 
“Science and Social Justice.” 


SCIENCE AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


ROBERT A. MILLIKAN: George 
Sarton in his essay on the history of 
civilization sums up his own philosophy 
—and I think the philosophy of most 
thoughtful men—in these words: “The 
main purpose of man is to create 
beauty, justice, truth.” He “recognizes 
that there have been in all times at least 
some men who were obsessed by the 
idea of creating beautiful things, (art) 
of improving social conditions (philan- 
thropy, the preaching and practice of 
righteousness), and of discovering and 
disseminating tne truth (science,.” 

In the past these three aspects of the 
“mission of mankind” have usually 
been thought of as independent of one 
another. They have seldom all been 
combined in the same individual. So far 
as the first of them, art, is concerned, 
it may still be regarded, I think, as 
something separate and distinct from 
the others, but not so justice and 





URGES SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


It works in government as well as in 
physics, declares banquet speaker Robert 
A. Millikan. 





guests at the banquet. 


truth, for without science, justice is 
meaningless and its proclaimed devotees 
are just as likely to exert a socially 
pernicious influence as a wholesome one. 
With the best of intentions they have 
done it repeatedly in the past and they 
are doing it today simply because they 
do not know enough of “the truth” to 
bend their efforts to what is actually in 
the interests of social well being. 


Both good will and knowledge are 
vital to human social progress, but of 
the two knowledge is the more impor- 
tant, for most people really mean well, 
while few are sufficiently informed con- 
sistently to do well. This means that 
the most important key to man’s future 
progress is in the spread of knowledge, 
i.e. of science in the broad meaning of 
that term, particularly in the spread of 
the wholly rational, objective method by 
which science has made the extraordi- 
nary triumphs. This method is most 
clearly seen in the history of the natural 
sciences in which the method had its 
first notable successes. 


Art and Science 


The old fashioned and very one-sided 
humanists who had no understanding 
of science, whose eyes were fixed on the 
activities of the artists and the philan- 
thropists alone, were never able to 
answer the question even for themselves 
as to whether there has been real 
progress or not. They found the artistic 
work of the earliest Egyptian of a 
quality hardly surpassed since. Some 
of them see today in Greek art, taken 
as a whole, the pinnacle of man’s ar- 
tistic achievement. The history of art 
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CARVING THE ROAST BEEF 
Chefs slice the roast right in front of the 





SOME OF THE GUESTS AND SPEAKERS AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


Part of the guest and speakers’ tables are here shown. At the speaker’s table in the rear are (left to right), E. A. Cudahy, jr.; 
G. I. Christie, president, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Can.; Thomas E. Wilson; Dr. Robert A. Millikan; Frank A. 
Hunter; Wm. Whitfield Woods; A. C. Willard, president, University of Illinois; and G. F. Swift. Packers at the guest table in the 
foreground are Edward F. Wilson (third from left) and Geo. A. Schmidt (second from right). 


indubitably reveals man at times rising 
to great heights, then undergoing 
marked degeneration and sinking to 
great depths. Its historic landscape 
shows a succession of ups and downs, 
but there is certainly no clear evidence 
in art of an upward sweep through the 
ages. 

Again, is the modern saint any saint- 
lier than the ancient one? Surely there 
is no clear evidence of progress when 
we turn our eyes in this direction. The 
horrors which Japan is inflicting on 
China today to cow her into submission 
(see authentic reports on the sack of 
Nanking) are no less horrible than the 
worst we read about in the days of 
Thotmes II or Genghis Khan. 


But as soon as we contemplate the 
history of science all doubts about the 
reality of progress at once disappear. 
For man’s store of accumulated, de- 
pendable knowledge of the universe and 
how it works in all its manifold phases 
is unquestionably growing continually 
and opening up new avenues of prog- 
ress. Contributions are coming in to it 
every minute and from thousands of 
different places all over the world. 


Truth in Science 


There is nothing personal or racial 
about it. This accumulated store of 
definite, usable knowledge, that is, of 
discovered truth—and this is the only 
guide man has for correct future action, 
personal or social—grows continuously 
and cannot recede so long as anywhere 
in the world the records of man’s 
present and past scientific works are 
preserved. To quote another phrase 
from Sarton: “Man’s scientific activity 
is his only one which is obviously and 
undoubtedly cumulative and progres- 
sive.” Also, thanks to the amazing de- 
velopment by science of the technique 
of news dissemination, this knowledge 
is no longer that of the few, and therein 
lies the hope of democracy. 


Every man who has not been blind 
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and deaf and dumb during the last 50 
years knows at first hand of the prog- 
ress that has been made at least in some 
lines. He has seen, to take but two 
illustrations out of thousands, the 
thunderbolts of Jove, the erstwhile 
terror of mankind, tamed by man’s 
knowledge and used under man’s analy- 
sis and control to usher in this amazing 
age of electricity in which we live. He 
has seen infectious diseases which only 
a few years ago took their toll of mil- 
lions of lives, conquered by man’s 
recently acquired knowledge of their 
causes. Has there been progress? Ask 
the man whose life has been saved by 
modern medicine, or whose job has been 
created for him by this new knowledge. 


Hope For Future 


In this progress made by science lies 
all our hope for the future in the field 
of human betterment (justice) ; for the 
rational, objective, experimental, scien- 
tific method, which first began to estab- 
lish its effectiveness in a large way in 





BANQUET IMPRESARIO 


Juan Mueller, catering manager of the 
Palmer House, who was responsible for the 
unique features of banquet service. 


astronomy and physics about 300 years 
ago and then was applied with amazing 
results in rapid succession in engineer- 
ing, chemistry, geology, biology and 
medicine, is a general method for dis- 
covering truth, the only one that has 
thus far been found, and it is just as 
applicable to the social as to the natural 
sciences, though the technique is dif- 
ferent. In the social sciences it is his- 
torical and statistical. In the natural 
sciences direct laboratory experiment- 
ing predominates. Until the method has 
been used in the social sciences the word 
justice has no meaning save for the 
demagogue who uses it to stir irrational 
emotions and win unintelligent votes. 


For centuries and milleniums, indeed 
through all history up to the advent of 
the method of modern science, the 
actions of the great majority of men 
have been guided by their hunches, 
superstitions, prejudices, and emotions, 
and this is still largely the case. If 
this can be changed by the right sort 
of education of the common man (and 
this can be done if we use aright our 
secondary school system which now 
touches nearly the whole of the oncom- 
ing generation) there is no limit to 
where we can go in social betterment 
and the establishment of social justice. 


Perpetuating Social Wrongs 


But what is the criterion for a just 
action as distinguished from an unjust 
one? It is action which actually con- 
duces, not what some well-meaning but 
incompetent person claims will conduce, 
to human betterment as a whole. That, 
however, is not always easy to de- 
termine; that is not a matter of one’s 
feeling or his good will. It involves 
knowledge, and the answer, when it is 
found by careful scientific study, is 
often not what the naive inquirer 
thought it would be. It may mean that 
his imagined justice is horrible and 
flagrant injustice, as when the devout 
Moslem, following his god’s command, 
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spreads disease by bathing with thou- 
sands of others in the same plague- 
infested pool. 


But let us come nearer home. In the 
good old days, giving alms to the beggar 
was a virtue. It seemed obvious to emo- 
tionally motivated but unscientifically 
minded people—and there are millions 
of such today—that “social justice” de- 
manded that the fortunate should share 
in this way with the unfortunate. 


But why do practically all the social 
agencies now advise us not to give di- 
rectly to beggars? Because experience 
and careful statistical studies have 
brought forth new knowledge; namely, 
that begging is increased and social 
well-being reduced, not enhanced, by 
the practice. Those who emotionally 
continue to indulge in it, because their 
feelings are touched by the sight of the 
unfortunate, are contributing to a social 
evil, not to a good. 


But in the foregoing illustration a 
very trifling social wrong is done in 
comparison with the horrors that have 
been, and still are being, inflicted on 
mankind by sincere but uninformed and 
misguided men who have only emotional 
reactions as to what was just and right. 
Religious wars, which historically have 
been just as merciless and as disastrous 
and as horrible as any wars, have been 
virtually always waged by perfectly 
sincere fanatics who thought they were 
doing the will of God. 


Disaster in Untruths 


Nor do we need to go back to the 
Middle Ages for our illustrations of 
men who sincerely think they are serv- 
ing their fellow man but because they, 
are unfamiliar with, or unwilling to be 
guided by, truth are actually bringing 
disaster on mankind. One of the most 
striking illustrations of such a case is 
Karl Marx. He lived 100 years ago 
(1818-1883). He was a sincere and 
able man. The fundamental assumption 
which underlay his incitation of the 
working man to “the class war” was 
his conclusion that there is an in- 
evitable and irremediable clash between 
the interests of labor and capital. 


In his day this conclusion seemed not 
only to him, but to many others, to be 
sound. Yet his reasoning has since been 
shown to be fundamentally fallacious as 
applied to our modern conditions. In 
the first place, he over-simplified his 
problem. He ignored some of the vital 
factors. 


Professor John R. Commons of the 
University of Wisconsin, in a series of 
articles in the Atlantic Monthly, has 
pointed out that the development of the 
joint stock company through the me- 
dium of which the worker and the 
capitalist become one and the same 
person—the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has more than half 
a million small stockholders and all who 
carry life insurance are to that extent 
capitalists— has in itself rendered 
Marx’s reasoning fallacious and his 
conclusions unsound. 


But wholly apart from all theory, the 
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Seated at the Speakers’ “Oable 


NSTITUTE officers and directors, in- 

dustry leaders and _ distinguished 
guests, to the number of 77, had places 
of honor at two large tables, placed 
parallel, ina commanding position in the 
banquet hall. 


TABLE I 


At Table 1 (reading from left to 
right as seated) were: 


W. P. Doran, Secretary-Traffic Manager, St. 
Paul Live Stock Exchange. 

G. Wm. Brrrett, Member, Board of Directors 
of Institute, and Treasurer of Ch. Kunzler Co. 

Georce S. Murray, President, St. Joseph Live 
Stock Exchange. 

B. G. McCtoup, Vice President, 
TIONAL BANK oF CHICAGO. 

Puit S. Hanna, Editor, CH1caco JOURNAL OF 
CoMMERCE. 

D. R. Howranp, Member, Board of Directors 
of Institute, and President, Miller and Hart. 

C. W. H. Srreset, Member, Executive Commit- 
tee, National Live Stock Exchange. 

A. N. Wittrams, President and General Man- 
ager, Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad. 

Joun W. Sanpvers, President, St. Louis Live 
Stock Exchange. 

W. F. Scuiuperserc, Member, Board of Di- 
rectors of Institute, and President, Wm. Schluder- 
berg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 

S. E. Tuomason, Publisher, The Times. 

W. H. Avsers, President, Super Market Insti- 
tute. 

Samuet Storx1n, Member, Board of Directors 
of Institute, and President, Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp. 

Water J. Cummincs, Chairman of Board, 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. 

Joun Stuart, President, Quaker Oats Co. 

C. L. Farrinecton, President, 
Stock Exchange. 


W. S. CLirHERo, Vice President, Armour and 
Company. 


E, T. Frrsey, Vice President, University of 
Chicago. 


Cuartes H. Swirt, Chairman of the Board, 
Swift & Company. 


S. G. McAtttster, 
Harvester Co. 

E. A. Cupany, yr., Member, Board of_Direc- 
tors of Institute, and President, Cudahy Packing 
0. 


Cuartes E, Fritey, President, Iowa State Col- 


First Na- 


National Live 


President, International 


Tuomas E. Wirson, Member, Board of Direc- 
tors of pout, and Chairman, Board of Wilson 
o., Inc, 


Ropert A. Mutrxan, Director. of Norman 
Bridge Laboratory of Physics and Chairman, Ex- 
ecutive Council, California Institute of Technology. 


Frank A. Hunter, Chairman of Board of In- 
stitute, and President, Hunter Packing Co. 


Wm. Wuitrietp Woops, President, Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 


A. C. Witrarp, President, University of Illi- 
nois. 


G. F. Swirt, Member, Board of Directors of 
Institute, and Vice Chairman, Board of Swift & 
Company. 

Siras H. Strawn, Winston, Strawn & Shaw. 


Oscar G. Mayer, Member, Board of Directors 
of Institute, and President, Oscar Mayer & Co. 


Sotomon A. Situ, President, Northern Trust 
‘0. 


Joun W. Ratu, Member, Board of Directors of 
Institute, and President, Rath Packing Co. 


E. A. Beamer, President, National Live Stock 
Marketing Association. 


Jay C, Hormer, Member, Board of Directors of 
Institute, and President, Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 


C. J. Apsott, Member, Executive Committee, 
American National Live Stock Association. 


Laurance ArMouR, President, American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Chicago. 


Frep W. SarcENT, Chicago and 
North Western Railway. 

E. C. Anprews, Member, Board of Directors of 
Institute, and President, Jacob Dold Packing Co. 

Patrick H. Joyce, Trustee, Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Co. 

Foster H. Emsry, Member, Executive Commit- 
tee, National Live Stock Exchange. 

C. E. Herrick, past President Institute. 

W. L. Bryans, President, Cleveland Live Stock 
Association. 

Louis W. Kaun, Member, Board of Directors 
of Institute, and President, E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 

Cuartes Compton, President, Indianapolis Live 
Stock Exchange. 

Paut I. Atpricu, Editor, The National Provi- 
sioner. 

D. H. CunnincuaM, Secretary-Traffic Manager, 
Sioux City Live Stock Exchange. 

Witiram C. Cummines, President, Drovers Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

Georce A. Stermnpt, President, National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers. 

P. B. Stewart, President, Detroit Live Stock 
Association. 


President, 


TABLE II 


Seated at Table 2 (reading from left 
to right) were the following: 


Perer Vest, President, Sioux Falls Stockmen’s 
Exchange. 

Pau G. Apams, Executive Vice President, Na- 
tional Live Stock Exchange. 

Davip H. Reimers, President, Live Stock Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

P. E. Tovrea, Member, Board of Directors of 
Institute, and President, Tovrea Packing Co. 

F. H. Massmann, President, National Tea Co. 

Cuester G. Newcoms, Member, Board of Di- 
rectors of Institute, and President, Lake Erie Pro- 
vision Co. 

Henry G. Gate, Dean, Division of Physical 
Sciences, University of Chicago. 

H. H. Kivpee, Dean of Agriculture, Iowa State 
College. 

W. R. Srncrarr, Member, Board of Directors 
of Institute, and President, Kingan & Co. 

D. A. CrawForp, President, Pullman Co. 

Franx McNair, Vice President, Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank. 

Harotp H. Swirt, President, Board of Trus- 
tees, University of Chicago, and Vice Chairman of 
Board, Swift & Company. 

Merritt C. Mercs, Publisher, Chicago Ameri- 
can. 

H. A. Scanprett, Trustee, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroad. 

F. G. Kine, Chief in Animal Husbandry, Pur- 
due University, and Official Representative, Pur- 
due University. 


Epwarp F, Witson, President, Wilson & Co., 
Inc. 


J. C. Brarr, Dean and Director, College of Ag- 
riculture, University of Illinois. 

Georce A. Scumipt, Member, Board of Direc- 
tors of Institute, and President, Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 

ames R. LEAvELL, President, Continental IIli- 
nois National Bank and Trust Co. 

Cuartes E. SmirH, Past President, National 
Association of Retail Grocers. 

H. Harotp Meyer, Member, Board of Direo- 
tors of Institute, and President, H. H. Meyer 
Packing Co. 

. A. Braxvey, President, Denver Live Stock 
Exchange. 

Ratpn Ketty, Vice President, 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Cuartes R. Rice, President, Chicago Live Stock 
Exchange. 


F. M. Tostn, Member, Board of Directors of 
Institute, and President, Rochester Packing Co. 


H. P. Rusk, Head, Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, University of Illinois. 


P. O. Witson, Manager, National Live Stock 
Marketing Association. 


J. C.” Petersen, President, Iowa Lamb Feeders 
Association. 


Westinghouse 
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complete failure of the fundamentals of 
Marxianism, as they were forced upon 
Russia with such colossal deception, 
brutality and bloodshed by Lenin and 
Trotsky and abandoned by Stalin be- 
cause they did not work, indicates here 
that “truth” was not a dominating fea- 
ture in the Marxian type of justice. 
Even more convincing evidence of the 
fundamental fallacy of Marx’s reason- 
ing is found in recent thoroughly scien- 
tific and objective statistical studies, 
such as those of Carl Snyder, and the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
etc. In these, by following back for 
more than 100 years in the United 
States the relation between the real 
wages, or the economic well-being of 
the common man, and the investment of 
capital in American industry, it has 
been shown that these two things rise 
and fall together. In other words, under 
modern conditions as they exist in the 
United States, the interests of labor and 
capital are fundamentally identical, not 
opposed, as Marx thought. 


Path of Social Progress 


The path of social progress, there- 
fore, lies in recognizing this truth 
brought to light by tedious scientific 
study and doing what we can to undo 
the terrific damage already done to the 
working man by the erroneous doctrine 
of the class war, a doctrine which is 
one of the great world menaces of our 
times and which, alas, the demagogue 
of high and low degree is preaching con- 
tinuously, directly and indirectly, for 
vote-getting purposes, to uninformed 
working men. 


Again, in an article in the Forum for 
February last, I pointed out that I had 
found practical unanimity among all 
who had any right to be listened to at 
all in economic matters in the statement 
of the fact that in a free country like 
the United States the prevailing stand- 
ard of living is determined simply and 
solely by the total quantity of goods 
and services produced (pure waste 
being assumed to be negligible). 


The Fallacy of Scarcity 


This means that the general theory of 
maintaining wages and prices through 
scarcity is fundamentally fallacious, 
and that the only way the economic well 
being of our country can be increased 
is by producing more goods and services 
of the kind we want. Any redistribution 
of income which does not directly or 
indirectly increase the production of 
such goods and services harms, instead 
of helps, the average man. How that 
knowledge will change voting when suf- 
ficiently widely known! 

It of course follows from the fore- 
going that the system of distribution 
which gives the largest stimulus to, and 
results in, such maximum production is 
the best system for us. The American 
system as it has developed during the 
past 100 years, with its objective of 
equality of opportunity—an objective 
more nearly realized here than any- 
where else—and its differential wage, 
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both acting as stimulants to private 
initiative has produced here by far the 
highest standard of living that has ever 
existed in any country in the world. 
These statistically proven facts raise 
insistently the question whether some 
particular change in our system is in 
the direction of social justice or in- 
justice. If, through sentimental con- 
siderations of any kind, we change that 
system for one which produces less than 
the present one, we only do a social 
wrong and injure those whom we are 


‘trying to help. In this country prac- 


tically all the products of labor are 
actually, in the end, passed on to the 
common man. The highly paid organ- 
izers and directors of industry or of 
government—the Henry Fords, the 
Walter Giffords, or the Franklin Roose- 
velts—are so few in number as to be 
negligible as consumers, or for that 





mestic servants, and the like, the groups 
that are most vital to the progress of 
our civilization. 

The question is often raised: Does not 
the very existence of these large in- 
comes represent social injustice? In the 
case in which society has made a mis- 
take and has given a large income 
which has not been earned and is un- 
socially used, yes; but in general, no. 
If the President of the United States 
gets, as he does, 75 times as large a 
wage as the ditch digger, it is theo- 
retically at least, from the standpoint 
of our differential wage system, be- 
cause his contribution to our social 
life is 75 times as great. Society, of 
course, will make some bad mistakes 
in the appraisal of the value which it 
attaches to services of some of us, but 
it is least likely to do it in the case of 
the private citizens, most likely in the 





FOR THE GUESTS OF HONOR 


Husky culinary artists do the honors for guests at the speakers’ table. You should 
have seen them whet their knives to music. 


matter as income-receivers. The aver- 
age income of all the income receivers in 
the United States was $1,300 in 1937. 
The man who got under $2,500 could 
not have got appreciably more if all 
the incomes above $2,500 had been 
distributed to those receiving less than 
that amount. 


National Income Distribution 


How many American voters know 
these facts, or realize that in the end 
practically the whole of the national 
income does go to the common man. 
Even that which in the first instance 
goes to the capitalist is soon passed on. 
For as soon as the recipient of a large 
income invests it in a new industry, or 
the expansion of an old industry, im- 
mediately by that process he passes on 
his income to the workmen who build 
the new buildings and the new ma- 
chines. If he builds fine dwellings, beau- 
tiful parks, schools, libraries, hospitals 
and the like in so doing he simply 
passes on his income to artists, garden- 
ers, teachers, librarians, nurses, do- 


case of the politician. The Fords and 
the Giffords who in a competitive world 
have demonstrated their superior abil- 
ity to keep huge industries, which pro- 
vide the livelihood of millions, running 
smoothly and profitably, are certainly 
our most indispensable citizens. 

To attain the maximum of produc- 
tion and therefore the maximum of eco- 
nomic well being for the country our 
chief, if not our only concern, ought 
then to be first to stimulate everyone to 
do his best by rewarding each accord- 
ing to his contribution, as indeed na- 
ture does; and, second, to eliminate so 
far as possible all the idlers or non-pro- 
ductive ones whom Plato calls the 
drones. There are a few of these that 
are the possessors of inherited wealth, 
but their numbers are small and they 
are being rapidly eliminated by our 
existing income and inheritance laws. 
As things are now going they seem to 
me to constitute no social problem at 
all. 

But there are some 12 million idle 
persons at the other end of the social 
scale. Here is our real problem. How 
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eliminate them? What have we been 
doing during the past 6 years to elimi- 
nate them? Alas, nothing! We have 
spent billions of dollars in giving alms, 
and incidentally in demoralizing the 
recipients by giving them to understand 
that their votes were expected in re- 
turn, and we have discouraged the en- 
terprisers, who would normally take up 
the unemployment, by continually mis- 
representing them, organizing public 
sentiment against them, and passing 
laws unfair to them and suppressive of 
business initiative. Such, at least, was 
essentially the testimony before a Sen- 
ate committee of the administration ad- 
viser, Mr. Bernard Baruch. If it is true, 
we are now doing enormous social in- 
justice because of our lack of knowledge 
and intelligence. 


Rabble Rousing 


From the foregoing is it not very 
clear that one of the greatest lessons 
the American voting public has got to 
learn and I think it is learning it right 
now, is to discount completely the man, 
whoever he be, who talks glibly about 
social justice and helping the common 
man as though nothing were involved 
other than an attitude of good will 
toward the less fortunate members of 
society and a desire to help them. That 
attitude and that desire may be taken 
as practically universal. Method is 
what counts, not words. That kind of 
talk is the stock-in-trade of the rabble 
rouser, the promoter of the Marxian 
class war. It emanates in general from 
the well meaning but unscientifically 
minded, ununderstanding sentimental- 
ist, or else from the demagogue who is 
thinking not about the common good, 
but about how many votes are cast by 
these ununderstanding sentimentalists 
and greedy supplicants for alms, and 
how many of these votes he can capture. 

The only real progressive is the man 
who is using the scientific method, the 
only method which has led to progress 
in the past, and who casts his influence 
always in favor of those who are care- 
fully and scientifically trained and are 
studying the problem intensively to see 
what kind of action does actually lead 
toward the economic and social well 
being of the community as a whole. The 
sentimentalist, in general, does not 
know how to do this, and the dema- 
gogue is not interested in it. The sim- 
ply, obvious thing, like the giving of 
alms, is very seldom, if ever, the correct 
thing. 


Science and Social Justice 


From what has been said thus far it 
will be obvious there can be no possi- 
bility of attaining social justice in the 
future, so far as government is con- 
cerned, save as men can be got into 
control of government who understand 
at least what the scientific method is, as 
distinct from the method of hunch, su- 
perstition, prejudice and emotion which 
has controlled the actions of rulers and 
ruled alike throughout most of recorded 
history. These men must be willing to 
try to learn through its use what social 
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PACKERS AND THEIR AIDS 


Packers realize the advantage of having their key men attend the convention, con- 
tact others in the same lines and get first-hand information from section meetings 
and convention sessions. Here are three such groups. 

1.—TOBIN ORGANIZATIONS.—Executives from the four plants headed by 
Fred M. Tobin accompanied him to the convention. Here they are with their chief. 
FRONT ROW (left to right), Jack Ruddy (standing), gen. mgr. Estherville Packing 
Co.; (seated) W. F. Rayhill, vice-president, Rochester Packing Co.; Fred. M. Tobin; 
W. C. Codling, vice-president, Albany Packing Co.; F. W. Hagerman (standing), 
asst. gen. manager, Tobin Packing Co.; BACK ROW (left to right), C. J. Reid, adv. 
mgr., Albany Packing Co.; H. L. Cooper, purch. agent, and D. D. MacKenzie, 
mgr. beef dept., Rochester Packing Co.; H. K. Gillman, chief engineer for all plants; 
G. E. Pfaltzgraf, supt., Rochester Packing Co.; G. R. Burns, mechanical superin- 
tendent, and J. C. Kelly, supervisor, Tobin Packing Co. 

2.—LIVE SOUTHERNERS.—B. B. Balentine, vice-pres., W. L. Balentine, pres., 
and J. D. Gilreath, supt., Balentine Packing Co., Greenville, S. C., with W. E. Ander- 
son, Griffith Laboratories. 

3.—DETROIT PACKING CO.—J. L. Wilde, gen. mgr., with his executives and 
assistants. SEATED (left to right): D. A. Scott, sales manager; Mr. Wilde; D. W. 
Roger, asst. secy. STANDING (left to right): Walter Haunz, buyer; Grant Cali- 
guire, delicatessen foreman; Sebastian Bauer, sausage foreman; L. H. Mueller, plant 
supt.; Frank Chopko, curing foreman; Charles Keene, pork cutting foreman. 





justice is, ie., what kind of actions are 
in the long run conducive to the social 
well being, for we have seen that there 
is no other possible basis for a defini- 
tion of social justice. 


This means that those in control must 


either themselves be thoroughly trained 
in the method of the modern, correct 
attack upon the problems of economics, 
finance and government, or must at least 
be willing to choose as their advisers 
only those who are recognized by their 
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peers as the ablest, most high-minded, 
most competent men in these fields, ir- 
respective of whether they speak the 
shibboleths of the men in power or not. 
That alone constitutes the scientific ap- 
proach to the problems of government. 
Do we use it at the present moment? 
Every one knows the answer. 


But there are still more vital phases 
to this problem of social justice for us 
in America. There are, indeed, eco- 
nomic primitives who gain power 
through wealth before they have de- 
veloped conscience, and who, therefore, 
use that power for unsocial, i.e., unjust 
purposes. In ancient and mediaeval 
times, especially through primogeniture 
laws and the perpetual entailing of 
landed estates to the members of a 
family, much social injustice was thus 
done. Permanent classes of hereditary 
rich and hereditary poor were some- 
times created, and these exist to some 
extent in Europe today, but not to any 
such extent in this country. 


Ballots vs. Bullets 


Yet even in primitive times the head 
and front of all the social injustice was 
not these men but rather the man who 
got into control of government, the po- 
litical despot, an enormously more sin- 
ister figure than the economic despot. 
Through all history the common man 
has been ruthlessly slaughtered, im- 
poverished, and enslaved primarily by 
the political dictator, slaughtered and 
impoverished by the wars which he per- 
petually made to maintain and extend 
his power, sold into actual slavery by 
the thousands as the will of the mon- 
arch dictated. The history of his wars 
and his tyrannies is the saddest chapter 
in the history of mankind. 


Must it always be so? Is there no 
hope of eliminating him with his wars 
and his horrible injustices and creating 
a world ruled by reason and intelli- 
gence, one in which justice on the whole 
prevails? 

The verdict of history up to the ad- 
vent of the method of science about 300 
years ago was “No.” It had never been 
done, for the world had practically 
always been ruled by dictators, and war 
and dictatorships necessarily go to- 
gether. With the advent of the free 
spirit of scientific inquiry in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and its 
questioning of authoritarianisms of all 
sorts, came the beginnings of the mod- 
ern effort to break the power of the dic- 
tator and to substitute for him some 
form of represeutative government, in 
a word, to find a way by which social 
changes could be brought about by 
peaceful ballot processes instead of by 
bullet processes. 

The founders of our republic were 
pioneers in this new and matchless 
human adventure, and through all our 
history we have regarded ourselves as 
having a mission to show the world that 
a truly representative form of govern- 
ment could endure and bring to its peo- 
ple greater justice and greater well 
being than dictatorships had ever done. 
Thus far it has succeeded in doing so, 
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and inspired in part by our example 
other nations have moved toward demo- 
cratic forms. 


But since the war many countries 
throughout the world have turned the 
clock of progress back at least 300 
years, and in our own country doubts 
of the possibility of the survival of our 
system are more rampant than ever 
before in our history. The supreme 
problem of our generation in America 
is not to effect minor reforms—reforms 
of course are needed and will continually 
be made anyway. But a crisis faces this 
generation such as no preceding one has 
ever faced, and our supreme problem is 
to prevent the loss of the fruits of three 
centuries of struggle upward and on- 
ward toward juster government, for 
ballot government is the only one which 
has within it the promise of one day 
ushering in an era of universal peace. 


Preserving Our Liberty 


Our supreme problem is to preserve 
our hard won liberty, our representative 
form of government, which is now at- 
tacked from without and from within 
more menacingly than ever before in 
our history. From without, because in 
four of the most powerful nations on 
earth reactionary influences have turned 
back the clock of progress by centuries. 
There democratic ideals are derided 
and democratic methods banished. The 
influences from this reaction are un- 
questionably being felt here. The 
usurpation by the central government 
of the powers of the states and the local 
committees is an ominous part of it, for 
the essence of democracy is in local self 
government, especially in a large and 
widely flung nation like ours, and cer- 
tainly we are rapidly losing that. 


The political influences and scandals 
that have already appeared in T. V. A. 
are a warning of what is ahead. The 
expansion of the powers of our central 
administrative machinery within the 
past few years has been enormous. A 
few years ago it would have been shock- 
ing to practically every American to 
contemplate what has now actually hap- 
pened. Particularly incredulous would 
he have been to be told that in 1937 and 
1938 the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment would make the deliberate at- 
tempt to destroy the independence both 
of the judiciary and of the legislative 
branch and to appropriate to itself their 
powers. 


Menace of Public Indifference 


But unbelievable to any American of 
the past as these things are they do not 
constitute the most ominous element of 
the present situation. This is found in 
the apparent indifference and callous- 
ness of the American public to the 
means used to attain these ends. If it 
is desired to reform the judiciary or to 
abolish it, or even to change the Ameri- 
can Republic into a totalitarian state, 
there is a legitimate way provided by 
the American constitution to accomplish 
that and, namely, by constitutional 
amendment. 


No blame could attach to any one 





who uses this agreed-upon procedure. 
But to attempt to accomplish the de- 
sired result “by deceit and fraud,” to 
use William Allen White’s characteriza- 
tion, even to try to distract attention 
from the suggested procedure to the 
wholly irrelevant question of the de- 
sirability of court reform, was a viola- 
tion of a great moral fundamental upon 
which Socrates said the final word 2,300 
years ago when he drank the hemlock 
and died unjustly rather than be untrue 
to the agreed-upon procedures—The 
Laws. For clearly such disloyalty 
meant the stabbing to death of the pos- 


sibility of ever developing a reasonable, ° 


i.e., a just society rather than a despot- 
ism, which is necessarily based upon 
war and murder. 

Raymond Moley, in a talk at Stanford 
University a few months ago, upbraided 
the American universities, the intel- 
lectual leaders of the nation, for having 
remained silent as a group in the face 
of such a violation of the foundations of 
social morals. Whether the universities 
are to be held responsible or not, it is 
the apparent indifference and callous- 
ness of our American public to great 
moral issues of this sort that is a most 
ominous element in our present political 
situation. 

The Senator George incident of Au- 
gust 10 in Georgia, when the executive 
branch of the government unblushingly 
avowed its purpose to destroy the inde- 
pendence, this time not of the judiciary 
but of the legislative branch, by using 
its full power to defeat for re-election 
any democratic senator who voted as 
his conscience dictated rather than as 
the White House desired, serves as an 
excellent introduction to an even more 
ominous element in the present Ameri- 
can situation. The power of the Presi- 
dent even to threaten arises from what? 
From his control of the American 
patronage system. 


Drift Toward Dictatorship 


I want to proclaim from every house- 
top in the United States that the unjust 
and essentially corrupt American 
patronage system must be destroyed or 
it will destroy our American republic. 
The way it has been used within the 
past few years has been monstrous. 
But it is the apparent indifference and 
callousness of the American public to 
such a Tammanyizing of the United 
States as has been going on that is the 
great, ominous, black cloud which hangs 
over the future of America. With that 
indifference, who can say that when this 
administration is ended its successors 
will not continue the same disastrous 
practices? 

But the experience of history and the 
world’s thinkers, from Plato down, all 
warn us as to what the end must be. 
Plato in that portion of the “Republic” 
in which he describes how a pure de- 
mocracy inevitably passes over into a 
tyranny (and he is probably right that 
a pure democracy must do so) or, to 
use his phrase, how a president becomes 
a tyrant, accurately describes the early 
stages of the processes through which 
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we have 
endeavor to rouse the masses against 
successful men by falsely calling them 
exploiters of the people. 


passing, including the 


Montesquieu, whose writings were 
well known to and influential with the 
makers of the American constitution, as 
early as 1748, before our American Re- 
public had been dreamed of, wrote as 
follows: “If a republic is small, it is 
destroyed by a foreign power; if it is 
large it destroys itself by an inner vice. 
So it is very likely that men would 
have been forced to live always under 
the rule of one man had they not im- 
agined a constitution which combines 
the advantages of a republican govern- 
ment and the external force of the mon- 
archy. I mean a federal republic. Made 
up of small republics it enjoys the high 
political quality of each, and toward 
other powers it has by virtue of a fed- 
eration, all the advantages of mon- 
archies.” 


Evils of Patronage 


This is but another way of saying 
that the principle of local self govern- 
ment, which up to this time we have kept 
in the powers left with the states and 
local communities, but which they are 
now losing, is essential to prevent a 
democracy from being destroyed by its 
inner vices. Again, Lord Macauley and 
Lord Bryce both warned us that the 
great menace to the permanence of our 
American democracy lay in our sooner 
or later obtaining a legislature which, 
instead of maintaining its independence 
and enacting laws in the interests of 
the whole country, became subservient 
to political pressures exercised by sel- 
fish minorities until it lost the confidence 
of every one and a dictator became in- 
evitable. Our bonus legislation since 
the war warns us of the extent to which 
their fears for us have already been 
realized. 





But the most terrific and the most 
disastrous of all these pressures is that 
exercised by the President through the 
patronage system. Of course this means 
unjust government, since other consid- 
erations than the public good determine 
appointments. It is unjust to other ap- 
plicants and unjust to the public that is 
to be served; but it is more unjust be- 
cause it destroys in the end democratic 
government itself. 


Fifty years ago Grover Cleveland 
saw where it was leading us and set out 
to try to destroy the vicious American 
patronage system through the expan- 
sion of the civil service, and every pres- 
ident since Cleveland’s time, Republican 
and Democratic alike, has tried to help 
along this vital reform by increasing 
the fraction of government servants 
who are civil service appointees up to 
the time that the present administra- 
tion took office. It at once set back about 
30 years the clock of progress toward 
a non-political public service in the 
United States. The full statistic figures 
are given by Lawrence Sullivan in an 





Memories of 10 Years Ago 


These industrial pioneers, with their 
packer host, were honored guests at the 
banquet of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on October 24, 1928. 


LEFT TO RIGHT.—Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Julius Rosenwald, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Sir Thomas Lipton, Charles M. 
Schwab, Henry Ford, Walter P. Chrysler, 
George Eastman and Thomas E. Wilson, 
first president of the Institute. 


Sir Thomas Lipton, though long out of 
the meat business, was an early Chicago 
meat packer. Of the industrialists shown 
with Mr. Wilson, only Messrs. Schwab, 
Ford and Chrysler survive. 





article in the Atlantic Monthly for 
February, 1936. This article should be 
read by every one who is interested in 
the future of America. Here are some 
of the, official figures: 


Civil Service Statistics 


“In 1884 only 10.5 per cent of those 
in the executive civil service were under 
statutory merit regulations. By 1904 
this percentage had increased to 51.2, 
Woodrow Wilson increased it to 67.2, 
Mr. Coolidge to 74.8, and Mr. Hoover to 
80.8. In 1928 the Civil Service Com- 
mission was happy to report formally: 
‘Every president since the civil service 
law was enacted has extended its scope 
by executive order, and each Congress 
finds new avenues for the activities of 
the Civil Service Commission.’ The . 
march of merit was unbroken for half 
a century. But by the end of the fiscal 
year 1935 the percentage of competitive 
places had slipped back to 57, approxi- 
mately the ratio which prevailed in the 
period 1906-1908.” 


This turning back of the wheels of 
American progress from an _ honest, 
non-political, public service such as 
England has achieved was a terribly 
ominous thing for America’s future, for 
“when partisan activity degenerates to 
a bald race for the Treasury trough the 
very concept of public service shrinks, 
withers, then dies.” But it was less 
ominous than what has happened since 
in the matter of the use of public funds 
in attempting to perpetuate the power 
of the group in control of government. 
This is a move that clearly tends to de- 
stroy the whole principle of represen- 
tative government. 


I hope I have now made it clear why 
the so-called economic royalists do not 
constitute one-hundredth part of the 
menace to our American institutions 
that comes from the political royalists. 
The great majority of the men who 














have risen by their own abilities to the 
possession of the power which wealth 
and the control of industry confers are 
not exploiters of the people. Most of 
them are the most useful servants of 
the people, their initiative and leader- 
ship providing the means of livelihood 
of large numbers of their fellows. 


Indeed, in the last analysis, wealth 
is nothing but the power to determine 
how a certain number of other people 
gain their livelihood, and those who by 
their own abilities rise to that position 
generally have more intelligence, more 
social understanding, more conscience, 
than do most of those who gain their 
power through politics, i.e., through 
manipulating party machines, using 
party patronage —a polite name for 
bribery—and making vote-getting ap- 
peals. But whether this opinion is cor- 
rect or incorrect, the chief reasons why 
the economic royalist is not a menace is 
because he has the government above 
him to check his depredations, a gov- 
ernment which can and does continually 
send him to Atlanta for his illegal acts. 


Political Despotism 


The same man, however, when he 
gains his power through the political 
channel, has nobody above him to call 
him to book. Here is where the most 
terrible of earthly tyranny and injus- 
tice has always been found and is found 
today. The terror and horror of it for 
those for whom there is no redress, no 
judge to whom to appeal for justice, has 
recently been brought home to us by 
what we see going on in Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan where political 
royalists are in control with no power 
above them to check their injustice and 
stay their purges of those who gain 
their disfavor. 


In our United States this horrible 
monster, which the makers of our con- 
stitution thought they slew when they 
established their system of checks and 
balances and made the powers of the 
executive strictly coordinate with those 
of the judiciary and the legislature, is 
just now threatening again to raise its 
head. I refer, of course, to the definite 
unambiguous attempt to destroy the in- 
dependence of both the judiciary and 
the legislature, and to the unblushing 
attempt that is being made to execute 
a purge, in principle not unlike Stalin’s 
or Hitler’s, of all those members of 
Congress who dared to follow their 
consciences and to endeavor — thank 
God, successfully—to thwart the fore- 
going unholy purpose with respect to 
the judiciary. 


No one with his eyes open can for a 
moment deny that we are moving in 
this country in the direction of political 
despotism, and the patronage system 
furnished the chief source of power to 
that movement. Indeed, if it is true, as 
some think, that the gentle rain of 
checks cannot be beaten and that an 
administration with its hand in control 
of the taxpayer’s money can beat into 
silence or ineffectiveness those who op- 
pose it, and through these checks essen- 
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tially buy itself continuous control, then 
our free representative American gov- 
ernment is gone already and we are now 
as much of a totalitarian state as is 
Germany or Russia. In these states 
the perpetuation of power is attained 
through the firing squad. If the same 
result is attained here through the con- 
trol of the tax-payers’ money for win- 
ning elections, what essential difference 
is there, save that the European’s mode 
of submission to his dictators is a little 
less unworthy than ours. 


I hope myself that the effectiveness 
of the use of tax money for perpetuat- 
ing political control is not as great as 
the aforementioned pessimists believe, 
and that a majority of American voters 
still have a grave concern for where we 
are going and will put their country 
and the preservation of its ideals above 
their pocket books in all coming elec- 
tions. It is all up to the education of the 
American voter. If through educational 
influences, like those that emanate from 
activities of the sort in which you are 
now engaged, we cannot get at least a 
majority of American voters to put 
their country’s welfare first, there is 
grave danger that this generation may 
see the end of democracy. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


F. J. Herman, proprietor of Herman’s 
Sausage Factory, Tampa, Fla., attended 
all sessions and had some interesting 
new ideas to talk about. 


Henry Manaster, of H. Manaster & 
Bro., was circulating as usual. It would 
not seem like a convention without 
Henry. 


Ben Smith, the advisory expert on 
plant operations, now with the DuQuoin 
Packing Co., was in great demand from 
processing experts looking for advice. 





REPUBLIC FOOD PRODUCTS ANNUAL DINNER 


President Ed. T. Clair, Republic Food Products Co., is host at the annual dinner 
given by his company to friends and customers. 





SERVING THE INDUSTRY 
(See opposite page) 


1.—William H. Hart, B. C. Robbins, 
L. B. Steele, asst. director of sales; O. F. 
Benz, director of sales; R. J. Crowley, M. C. 
Pollock, prom. mgr.; E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Cellophane Division. 


2.—Pres. H. D. Oppenheimer, Oppen- 
heimer Casing Co. (center), gives the boys 
some tips; (right) Seymour Oppenheimer, 
(left) Edward Oppenheimer. 

3.—H. C. Neuer, pres., Delico Meat 
Products Co., Kansas City; D. C. Neel, 
president, Seitz Packing Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

4.—Bill Fried gets some order-buying e 
pointers from Ike Duffy, I. Duffy & Sons 
Co. 


5.—T. L. Allen and V. E. Berry, Wm. J. 
Stange Co., surround “Tommy” Benbrook. 


6.—J. S. Hoffman Co. group; (left to 
right seated) J. E. Stearen, mgr. meat div.; 
J. W. Klapper, sales mgr.; pres. H. I. 
Hoffman; vice pres. J. J. Zahler. (Stand- 
ing) C. J. Barboski, T. Kroll, R. E. Halley, 
treas. O. R. Christianson; asst. sales mgr. 
N. E. Bush, credit mgr. L. E. Stein. 


7.—Vice pres. Lawrence Pfaelzer, Inde- 
pendent Casing Co., was a popular host. 


8.—Jake Lissner and Bill Hammann, 
Globe Company. 

9.—Glidden Group—P. Olson, plant 
mgr.; J. Dickson, sales mgr. meat dept.; 
A. Levinson, sales mgr. edible dept.; F. 
Flaska, sales representative. 

10.—George Mulloy, A. J. Little, George 
Peterson and J. F. McGillivray, Brady, 
McGillivray and Mulloy, are packers’ 
helpers. 

11.—L. W. Horr, Ed Haechle and C. I. 
Elliott, Carrier air conditioning experts. 


12.—Sylvania Boosters—H. A. Hansen, 
H. M. Peffer, E. C. Nation, B. M. Morse 
and F. W. Spannagel. 
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JITTERBUGS AND LAMBETH WALKERS 


were banished late on Monday as 

packers, their wives, members of 
the. Institute staff and guests joined in 
a delightful evening of dining, dancing 
and entertainment in the Gold Coast 
room of the Drake Hotel. The happy 
faces of those who attended the dinner 
dance, as well as their reluctance to 
see it end, testified to the success and 
popularity of the festive affair. 


The well-balanced program showed 
vice president Homer Davison to be a 
master of the three D’s—dining, danc- 
ing and diversion. Industry veterans 
and “convention freshmen” responded 
with equal enthusiasm to the infectious 
melodies of Charles Gaylord and his 
orchestra during dance periods which 
punctuated the well-selected dinner by 
Maitre Dahlberg. The gay and informal 
scramble of the Lambeth Walk proved 
to be one of the most popular dance 
numbers of the evening with the fun- 
loving packers. 

The evening’s two shows included a 
number of features which held the in- 
terest of the diners and drew their 
applause. A hardworking swarm of 
“jitterbugs” introduced the audience to 
all the variations of “swing” dancing, 
as done by the younger generation, and 
were recalled several times by the en- 
thusiastic guests. The Irish songs of 
Donald Novis proved to be another 
popular entertainment feature and the 
singer was called upon for several en- 
core numbers. 

Spirited rendition of a variety of 
musical selections by a talented femi- 
nine xylophonist also drew the approval 
of the convention visitors. A novelty 
acrobatic act, the artistic dance inter- 
pretations of Elaine and Fred Barry, 
and solo and group dancing and vocal 
numbers were other colorful parts of 
the evening’s entertainment, 


Most of the guests were seated for 
dinner at tables for six, eight and ten, 
with a few larger parties, but between 
courses and entertainment features 
they wandered congenially about the 
Gold Coast room to dance, greet their 
friends, and hold impromptu “once-a- 
year” reunions. Friendliness and good 
fellowship prevailed throughout the 


Piivere bani and responsibilities 
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DINNER DANCE MENU 
Canape, Tricolor 
Consomme, Madrilene 
Celery Mixed Olives Melba Toast 
Supreme of Guinea Hen, Virginienne 
Potatoes, Amandine 
New Peas 
Salad, Princesse 
Toasted Wafers 
Drake Frozen Pudding, Rum Sauce 
Assorted Cakes 
Demi Tasse 


evening in the Drake ballroom. 


The affair brought out a large crowd 
of merry-makers, including many high 
executives and prominent figures in the 
meat packing industry. 

Although the dinner and dancing 
began at 7:30 and ended only at mid- 
night, many of the guests were re- 
luctant to leave as the orchestra played 
its last number. All agreed that the 
dinner dance had been one of the 
brightest spots of the 1938 convention 
and that they would look forward to its 
repetition in 1939. 





IN THE NAME OF SWING 


Four of the “jitterbugs” whose antics were 
featured in Monday night’s dinner dance 
entertainment. 





AT DINNER DANCE 


NOTES OF CONVENTIONERS 


J. A. Shelly represented the Colorado 
Packing Co., LaJunta, Colo., at the con- 
vention in the absence of proprietor Jim 
Driscoll. 


Walter Mollers, general manager, 
and Victor Carlson, head of the sausage 
department, Rapid City Packing Co., 
Rapid City, S. D., represented their 
enterprising firm at the meeting. 

C. B. Heinemann, secretary of the 
Eastern Meat Packers’ Association, was 
shepherding his members at the meet- 
ing and spreading sunshine wherever 
he went. 

C. T. Lenzke of Detroit, well-known 
machinery expert, brought Mrs. Lenzke 
with him, but they were so modest that 
they dodged the camera artist who was 
looking for famous husbands and wives. 


Jean Lesparre, processing and culi- 
nary expert, who has done some out- 
standing jobs for packers and sausage 
manufacturers in lining up processing 
and developing new products, was wel- 
comed by old and new friends. 


W. D. Crittenden, president, F. N. C. 
Crittenden Co., Rochester, N. Y., who 
received his gold button as a 50-year 
veteran at the convention, retired on 
November 1. Mr. Crittenden began his 
meat industry career in 1888 as a clerk 
at $5 per week. His hours were 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m.—if he got through. He came 
to work on Sunday mornings to make 
a few deliveries and in the summer 
time to fill ice bunkers. He progressed 
through the positions of shipping clerk, 
inside salesman and vice president to 
head of the business. 


R. Clement Wilson, head of New- 
forge, Ltd., Belfast, Ireland, was telling 
of his introduction into the packing 
business, when his father, founder of 
3 British meat concerns, gave him as 
a wedding gift a package of copies 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER dating 
from 1909, with instructions to read 
them through as his first course in 
packinghouse education. The idea evi- 
dently worked, as Clement is today one 
of the keenest packinghouse minds in 
the British isles, and visits “the States” 
at least once a year to keep up with 
industry progress. 
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EPICURES’ LUNCH | 


OOD was king at a delightful lunch- 
F evn on October 24 in the Interna- 

tional Club at the Drake at which 
Dr. Fernand Kabus, epicure, world 
traveler and technical adviser to the 
manufacturers and distributors of An- 
gostura bitters, was host to a group of 
prominent meat industry executives. 


Starting with an informal cocktail 
session in the lounge, the guests were 
introduced to many delicious dishes in 
which Angostura had been used to de- 
velop and blend the flavor of the other 
ingredients. In the “hors d’oeuvres de 
la Plata” the meat-minded guests found 
a pleasant surprise, for a major com- 
ponent was cold boiled mutton—glori- 
fied and given a distinctive and delicate 
flavor by Angostura through a process 
developed by Dr. Kabus. 

Those attending were unanimous in 
declaring that the product had no trace 
of undesirable mutton flavor and was 
an appetizing meat. The mutton used 
had been prepared in South America by 
cutting it into small pieces and par- 
boiling it for 20 minutes at 212 degs. 
F. The hot meat was then submerged 
for 2 minutes in 22 deg. salometer 
brine, heated to 180 degs. F. To this 
brine a % per cent solution of Angos- 
tura bitters had been added. Each 100 
Ibs. of meat was mixed with 6 oz. of 
mild brine containing 1% oz. bitters 
and then canned. 

Main meat dish of the meal was 
braised ham K & B Angostura, cured 
in the plant of the K. & B. Packing & 
Provision Co., Denver, Colo., by a spe- 
cial process. The ham was pumped with 
a curing solution containing Angostura 
and was then given a seven-day dry 
cure. The flavor of the product was en- 
hanced and brought out by the treat- 
ment; the meat was deliciously tender, 
but firm and had bright color. 


ANGOSTURA LUNCHEON MENU 
Fruit Cocktail Angostura 
Hors d’Oeuvres de la Plata 
Braised Ham K & B Angostura, Madeira Sauce 
Creamed Spinach 
Amandines Potatoes 
Chef’s Special Salad Angostura 
Toasted Wafers 
Drake Frozen Pudding, Sauce Sabayon Angostura 
Petite Fours 
Demi Tasse 


Guests at the luncheon included Dr. 
John R. Mohler, chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry; L. K. Sig- 
man, president, and Ben Fine, sales 
manager, K. & B. Packing & Provision 
Co., Denver; George W. Cook, general 
manager, Emmart Packing Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; A. W. Paulin, president, 
Richter’s Food Products, Inc., Chicago; 
M. H. Brown, vice president, Great 
Falls Meat Co., Great Falls, Mont.; L. 
O. Alkire, sausage department, Swift 
& Company, Chicago; Frank N. Davis, 
Davis Publications; H. J. Koenig, man- 
ager new development department, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago; Stephen 
N. Grice, sausage department manager, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago; William Belk- 
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AT THE ANGOSTURA LUNCHEON 


1.—Dr. Fernand Kabus, Angostura-Wuppermann Corporation, (center) host at 
luncheon to a distinguished group of officials, packers and sausage manufacturers. 


2.—Cross section of the luncheon table. 


nap, superintendent, and W. L. Bain- 
bridge, general manager, Tovrea 
Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz., and Paul 
I. Aldrich, editor, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


CONVENTION SNAP SHOTS 


Bernard Vitek, superintendent, Chas. 
Wetterling & Sons, Inc., Chicago, was 
a daily visitor at the convention. 


Leon Manaster of Detroit made a hit 
with his new Pak-N-Seal idea for slic- 
ing dried beef. 


Vice president John T. Agar and 
sales manager Karl Simmons repre- 
sented the Agar Packing & Provision 
Co. 


Dr. F. Berry Smith, representing J. 
C. Hutton, Pty. Ltd. and Foggitt, 
Jones, Pty. Ltd., of South Australia was 
one of the convention’s foreign attend- 
ants this year. He came in his capacity 
as chemical engineer and bacteriologist 
to study latest developments in techni- 
cal methods. He is spending some time 
in the United States. 


The “father and son” record is 
claimed for Con Yeager and his son, 
Wm. G. Yeager, who together cover a 
span of 82 years of service in supplying 
packers and sausage makers in the 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
territory with casings, spices and other 
supplies and equipment. Con has been 
at it for 52 years and Bill for 30 years. 


An old-timer who attended this year 
was Emil Hirsh, who is now “living the 
life of Reilly,” spending his winters in 
Los Angeles and his summers in Mil- 
waukee. He began with Cudahy in 
Omaha in 1895, spent 27 years with 
Plankinton and Swift in Milwaukee and 
retired in 1936. He has been a frequent 
contributor to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER on industry subjects. 


Vice president Arthur V. Crary, Con- 
tinental Can Company, New York, be- 
longs in the packer family,.since he 
guided the associate member group for 
several years. Howard Bartlow, sole 
owner, Bartlow Packing Co., Rushville, 
Ill., was a convention attendant. He 
says his plant has now been practically 
rebuilt after having been partially de- 
sttoyed by a tornado. 
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SECTION MEETINGS 


Packers Dig Deep 
For Right Answers 
To Current Problems 


attendance featured the prelimi- 

nary meetings held on Friday and 
Saturday prior to the opening of the 
convention proper. As in previous years 
specific problems were discussed at 
these meetings for and by men most in- 
timately associated with that branch of 
the industry with which they are con- 
cerned. 


In the Accounting Section meeting, 
for example, this discussion had to do 
with cost finding, the allocation of cer- 
tain type of expenses and methods of 
checking salesmen and sales territories. 
At the Sales and Advertising section 
trends in the market in which the 
packer must dispose of his goods were 
pointed out, as were methods of han- 
dling salesmen to get best results; the 
importance of the package, of dealer 
service, and efficiency of salesmen and 
the reflection of these in the success 
of the company discussed. 


The Sausage Division, now a well- 
organized part of Institute activities, 
turned its attention to operating and 
advertising questions close to every sau- 
sage manufacturer in the industry. 


Programs of the two chemistry and 
operating meetings and the engineering 
and construction meeting had been 
planned to give helpful information on 
practical operating problems and dis- 
seminate information and facts on new 
developments and discoveries directly 
applicable for improving plant opera- 
tions and processing practices. The 
program chairmen of these and the 
other sections are to be congratulated 
on their very successful efforts to make 
the section meetings of great practical 
value as well as of much interest. 

On the opening day the accounting, 
chemistry and operating and sales and 
advertising sectional meetings were 
held; on the second day (Saturday) 
only morning meetings were held, and 
these were given over to engineering 
and construction and sausage. 


ACCOUNTING SECTION 


HIS meeting, presided over by G. 

M. Pelton, Swift & Company, with 
L. B. Dorr, Jacob Dold Packing Co., as 
program chairman, was in the nature 
of a round table discussion. Leaders 
sketched the particular branch of the 
subject assigned to them and told brief- 
ly of the practices set up in their own 
organizations. Questions and discus- 
sion followed. 


[ots registration and excellent 
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DIRECT CHARGES AND 
OVERHEAD 


The first subject was, “In figuring 
the costs of packinghouse products, 
which items should be treated as direct 
charges, and which items should be in- 
cluded under ‘overhead’?” The discus- 
sion was led by John Mitchell, auditor, 
Louisville Provision Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Mitchell explained which charges 
are considered by his company as di- 
rect charges in each department, and 
which have to be allocated as overhead 
charges. It was the consensus that as 
much of overhead as possible should be 
assigned to the various departments, 
and every item put through should carry 
its pro rata charge for overhead. 


DIVIDING OVERHEAD EXPENSE 


Joe Gibson, chief accountant of the 
Rath Packing Co., led the discussion of 
“How should overhead expenses be di- 
vided as among plant, administrative 
and selling?” He urged that depart- 





ROUND TABLE LEADERS 
1—G. M. Pelton, Swift & Company, 


presiding chairman. 

2.—John Mitchell, Louisville Provision 
Co. 

3.—Joe Gibson, chief accountant, Rath 
Packing Co. 

4.—J. D. Lewis, comptroller, Steiner 
Packing Co. 

5.—Cletus Elsen, cost accountant, E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co. 

6.—K. T. Miller, research division, Ar- 
mour and Company. 





ments should not be subsidized by fail- 
ing to charge to each its share of all 
expenses. He suggested that, regard- 
less of the size of company, a cost ac- 
counting system and departmental rec- 
ords should be kept. “Installation of a 
cost system and a departmental ac- 
counting system will not only pay for 
itself but will pay dividends,” he said. 

Mr. Gibson stressed the desirability 
of dividing administrative expenses into 
plant administrative and selling admin- 
istrative. Included in administrative 
expenses are salaries of executives, gen- 
eral office employes, stationery and 
postage, telephone and telegraph, cor- 
poration and franchise taxes, profession- 
al services, subscriptions and dues, gen- 
eral traveling expenses and other gen- 
eral and corporate expense. 


Plant Expense Items 


Items which should be classified un- 
der plant expense include supplies, 
labor, refrigeration and power, rent or 
fixed costs of buildings, insurance and 
taxes on products, interest on inven- 
tories and accounts receivable, sundry 
plant expense, plant administration, 
general overhead and advertising. 

In selling, the two largest items of 
expense are compensation of salesmen 
and traveling expense. Telephone and 
telegraph and other sundry expenses 
are sometimes included. Expense items 
in this department depend somewhat 
upon whether it is branch house selling 
or lacal distribution. Some items of ex- 
pense in this department are cost of 
warehouse, cost of filling orders, cost of 
bookkeeping and billing, etc. 


DISTRIBUTING PLANT 
OVERHEAD 


“In distributing plant overhead by 
departments, what basis should be used 
for such items as (a) power, (b) fixed 
charges, (c) indirect labor, (d) serv- 
ices of auxiliary departments, etc.?” 
This question was discussed under the 
leadership of J. D. Lewis, comptroller 
of the Steiner Packing Co. Mr. Lewis 
said that in his company it is the prac- 
tice to sacrifice a degree of accuracy for 
simplicity, and that this would be true 
in many small companies. He outlined 
the way power and light charges, for 
example, are handled as these two 
services are purchased. Fixed charges, 
such as insurance, taxes, etc., are ab- 
sorbed on a valuation set up for build- 
ings and equipment. He went into some 
detail as to how various expenses are 
allocated in his company, and said the 
method pursued has served the neces- 
sary purpose in developing depart- 
mental costs. 


Cletus Elsen, cost accountant of E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., led the discussion of 
“How should administrative expenses 
be distributed over the various depart- 
ments and products?” Mr. Elsen said 
he believed many packers overlook the 
importance of proper distribution of 
expense. He pointed out that major 
products are the principal source for 
recovery of expense and by-products to 
a less extent. “We use total direct labor 
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in each department as the basis of our 
distribution,” he said. Everything pos- 
sible is taken out of general adminis- 
trative and put into departments. This 
may be done on any one of several 
bases, such as value of production, ton- 
nage, labor expenditure, sales, etc. 


SELLING AND DELIVERY COSTS 


K. T. Miller, of the research division 
of the Comptroller’s office of Armour 
and Company, told of methods of com- 
puting selling and delivery expense for 
various products and various methods 
of distribution. One way of approach- 
ing this, he said, is to find the size of 
the average order, the selling and de- 
livery cost per order, and the selling 
and delivery cost per cwt. Desirability 
of determining what it actually costs 
to sell and deliver each item of the 
plant output was pointed out, and at- 
tention called to the danger of assum- 
ing that there is a uniform cost on all 
products. 

In the discussion which followed 

Howard C. Greer of the Institute staff 
pointed out that many companies make 
the mistake of charging an excessive 
selling and delivery cost on some items. 
This makes them show up badly, re- 
sulting in discouraging sales and let- 
ting competitors cut in, while on other 
items they may underestimate distribu- 
tion costs and thus bring about a ficti- 
tious profit showing which will result 
in selling a lot of product at an actual 
loss. He urged further study of this 
subject and greater accuracy in figur- 
ing selling and delivery costs. 
- Brief comment was made regarding 
the handling of unemployment insur- 
ance tax accounts and the need for em- 
ployment stabilization to take advant- 
age of merit rating provisions in state 
laws as they become effective. Mr. Pel- 
ton called attention to the way this is 
handled in Wisconsin, where a state 
unemployment tax has been in effect 
for some time. Employers in that state 
are credited with contributions paid in 
and charged with benefit checks paid 
out, so they know each month where 
they stand. The procedure in other 
states, he said, is less satisfactory. 


CHEMISTRY AND OPERATING 


T THE 1937 convention of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, 

the chemistry and operating sessions 
were combined, with so much satisfac- 
tion to those attending this sectional 
meeting that the same plan was fol- 
lowed again this year. Two meetings 
of the combined section were held on 
Friday, October 21, the Grand Ball 
Room being used on both occasions. 
Again, as during last year’s conven- 
tion, it was found decidedly advanta- 
geous for the chemist and the practical 
operating man to consider jointly some 
of the important problems involved in 
efficient processing of meat products. 
Col. E. N. Wentworth, head of the 
Armour livestock bureau, presided at 
the morning session, of which Dr. L. M. 
Tolman, chief chemist of Wilson & Co., 
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CHEMISTRY AND OPERATING DEVELOPMENTS 


1.—E. N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s Livestock Bureau, presiding at morning 
session, urged packers to refute consumers’ misconceptions about meat. 


1A.—A. F. Hunt, vice-president, Swift & Company, presiding chairman at after- 


noon session. 


2.—Changes in meat during curing were explained and demonstrated by D. A. 


Greenwood of the Institute. 


3.—Miss VeNona Swartz, Institute of American Meat Packers, told of the action 


of reducing sugars on meat color. 


4.—Effect of copper on lard stability was the subject of a talk by Dr. F. C. Vibrans, 


Institute research staff. 


5.—Protective clothing for employes was described by W. F. McClellan, director 


of safety, Armour and Company. 


6.—A. D. Donnell, Rath Packing Co., discussed operating developments. 
7.—G. A. Billings, vice president, Cudahy Bros. Co., told how his company has 


reduced lay-offs. 








Was program chairman. A. F. Hunt, 
vice-president of Swift & Company, 
presided at the second session, H. J. 
Koenig, Armour and Company, being 


program chairman. Building consumer 
good will, curing developments and re- 
sults of curing research, color of cured 
meats, lard packages, clothing protect- 
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ing against accidents to employees, 
operating developments and methods 
employed to reduce lay-offs were dis- 
cussed at the two sessions. 


PUBLIC GOOD WILL 


Col. E. N. Wentworth told of miscon- 
ceptions prevalent among consumers 
concerning the meat packing industry 
and its methods and products. Some of 
these false ideas and beliefs are of long 
standing, he said, and are based on con- 
ditions which no longer exist—if they 
ever did—and on misinformation more 
or less widely disseminated. 

These false ideas, Col. Wentworth 
pointed out, are doing the industry con- 
siderable harm. If they were refuted, 
which easily could be done if every 
packer would. make the effort to get the 
facts before the people in his territory, 
a much better understanding between 
packer and consumers would result and 
the industry would benefit accordingly. 


A considerable number of these false 
ideas were enumerated by the speaker. 
In some cases the history of the miscon- 
ception was stated, but in all cases the 
facts as they now exist were reported. 
Some of these untruths follow: 


1.—That aging of beef is done by 
chemicals or that the process is one of 
decomposition. 

2.—That gelatine is processed from 
hoofs, horns and other parts of animals 
not commonly used for food. 


3.—That canned meats are prepared 
from low grade cuts and carcasses that 
cannot be utilized in any other manner. 


4.—That pork is difficult to digest and 
causes stomach distress, despite the fact 
that medical records do not bear this 
out. 

5.—That inhuman, cruel and painful 
methods are commonly employed in 
handling animals in meat plants and 
for their slaughter. 





DETROIT AND CANADIAN VISITORS 


1—DETROIT LIVE WIRES.—Front row (left to right): Max Gordon, presi- 
dent, Gordon’s All-Pork Products Co.; M. Moch, Weil Casing Co.; Max Loewenstein, 
vice-pres., S. Loewenstein & Son; J. C. Wimmer, sec.-treas., City Packing Co. Back 
row (left to right): J. Pavlin, curing foreman, City Packing Co.; M. L. Asmus, 
Asmus Bros.; S. J. Georgi, sales mgr., Peschke Packing Co.; T. J. Krapkiewicz, pres., 


City Packing Co. 


2.—CANADIAN GROUP.—Seated (left to right): C. A. Pemberton, pres., C. A. 
Pemberton Ltd., Toronto; BE. H. Bull, mgr. by-products dept., J. M. Schneider Ltd., 
Kitchener; R. L. Duff, vice-pres., John Duff & Sons Ltd., Hamilton. Standing (left 
to right), L. O. Rector, mgr. Griffith Ltd., Toronto; A. Gentle, supt., Pesner Ltd., 
Montreal; J. R. Bourassa, pres., Bourassa Ltd., Montreal; S. Pesner, pres., Pesner Ltd. 
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6.—That meat is dangerous to health 
because of a likelihood of animal dis- 
ease germs being transmitted to hu- 
mans. 

The packer knows how absurd these 
beliefs are, Col. Wentworth said, but 
the public will continue to believe them 
until they are told differently. Packers 
and retailers, in their advertising and 
contacts with consumers, have many 
opportunities to state the facts and to 
deny these untruths. Much good will 
could be built for the industry, it was 
stated, if advantage were taken of these 
opportunities on every occasion. 


THINGS NOT SEEN 


Changes that occur in meats during 
curing—discoveries made as a result of 
scientific tests and experiments by D. A. 
Greenwood and H. V. Griffin of the re- 
search staff of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers—were explained by Mr. 
Greenwood. Charts, lantern slides and 
micro-photographs were used by the 
speaker to illustrate important facts 
and demonstrate curing reactions. The 
title of the address was “Evidence of 
Things Not Seen.” 

Both chemical and physical changes 
occur in meat during the process of cur- 
ing, the speaker pointed out. There is 
diffusion of salt, sugar and nitrate into 
the meat, and diffusion of meat sub- 
stances into the curing pickle. These 
are physical and not chemical changes. 


Conversion of nitrite to nitrate; reac- 
tion of the nitrate of the pickle with the 
blood and muscle pigments, resulting in 
fixation of color; oxidation of the meat 
pigments; fermentation of carbohy- 
drates and development of flavor are 
among the chemical changes occurring 
during curing. 

How and why these chemical changes 
occur and the results on color and flavor 
of product were explained and demon- 
strated. Of particular interest were the 
demonstrations made and the facts 
given showing the elementary steps in 
color fixing in cured meats; the conver- 
sion and utilization of sugars during 
the process of ham curing; the data 
giving the rate at which crystalline dex- 
trose, sucrose, 70 deg. cane sugar, corn 
syrup, etc. are utilized; the effects of 
sugar on the growth of bacteria in 
meats, and the effects of various sugars 
on the growth of yeasts in curing pickle. 


COLOR IN MEATS 


Importance of color of cured meats as 
a sales aid, and particularly the effects 
of sucrose and other sugars on the color 
of cured meats before and after cook- 
ing, were discussed by Miss VeNona 
Swartz. Data for this address was pre- 
pared by Miss Swartz and H. V. Grif- 
fin, both of whom are members of the 
research staff of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers. 

Sugars, Miss Swartz explained, may 
be divided into two classes for purpose 
of color consideration—sucrose and all 
others. All of the various sugars used 
in meat curing, except sucrose (cane 
sugar), are of the reducing type. These 
reducing sugars, by their reducing ac- 
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PLANNING CONVENTION SALES STRATEGY 


Charles Dapp, president, U. S. Slicing Machine Co. (center), confers with Earl Hill, 
packing house division (left), and E. H. Nicholson, general sales department. 


tion on the red pigment of the blood, 
produce with nitrite the bright red color 
usually associated by consumers with a 
desirable product. Some reducing sugar 
is, therefore, required in the curing 
pickle, but particularly in the case of 
bacon too much may result in an unde- 
sirable dark shade, particularly after 
cooking. It is essential, therefore, the 
speaker said, that the curing foreman 
know the various kinds of sugars and 
the effect each has on cured meat color. 


Demonstrations showed how reducing 
sugars cause change of color in meats, 
and how various percentages of reduc- 
ing sugars in the curing pickle affect 
the color of bacon during cooking. 
Bacon cured with all cane sugar, which, 
as explained previously, is not of the 
reducing type, was the lightest after 
cooking. The bacon cured with only 
corn sugar added to the curing pickle 
showed up darkest after cooking. 

Cooking results, in chart form, of 
cooking 8 different bacons cured in 
pickles containing cane sugar only and 
various percentages of reducing sugars 
were also shown. In one of the tests all 
of the bacons were cooked to a uniform 
degree of browning in hot fat having 
a temperature of 275 degs. F. Those 
bacons containing the greatest percent- 
age of reducing sugar cooked in the 
shortest time, and, of course, had the 
least shrink. Another test was made to 
determine the temperature required to 
obtain uniform brownness by cooking 
each of the 8 bacon samples 2% min- 
utes. The sample cured in pickle con- 
taining the greatest percentage of re- 
ducing sugar required the lowest tem- 
perature, and again lost the least 
weight during the cooking operation. 


LARD STABILITY 


Dr. F. C. Vibrans, research chemist 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, discussed stability of lard. At 
the 1937 chemistry and operating sec- 
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tion meeting, Dr. Vibrans told of the 
results of experiments to determine 
factors having an adverse effect on the 
keeping qualities of this shortening. His 
report this year related the results of 
further researches along this line. 


The result of the studies was shown 
in a series of charts projected on the 
screen. These gave effects on stability 
of refining time, amounts of refining 
earth used and particularly of small 
amounts of copper dissolved in the lard 
from brass fittings in pumps, pipe lines, 
etc. during the refining operation. 

Stability decreased as amounts of 
earth, refining times and quantity of 
dissolved copper in the lard were in- 
creased, the charts showed. Effects of 
copper on stability were checked by 25 
refinings in which the lard came in con- 
tact with no brass or copper. The sta- 
bility of these lards was very much 
superior to that of those which came 
in contact with brass during refining, 
proving definitely, Dr. Vibrans said, 
that brass and copper in contact with 
lard are liabilities. 


LARD PACKAGES 


Investigations into the problems of 
packages and packaging and consumers’ 
reaction to various types of lard and 
shortening containers were made dur- 
ing the year by Miss VeNona Swartz 
and F. C. Vibrans. Results of these 
studies and observations were related 
by Miss Swartz. 


Consumers desire a lard container 
that is easy and convenient to use, she 
said, and from which the last traces of 
the product can be removed with the 
least mess and inconvenience. 

While recognizing the need for in- 
expensive packages and economy in fill- 
ing and closing them, and the expense 
and inconvenience involved in adopting 
a different type of lard package, Miss 
Swartz was of the opinion that lard 
packages and packaging methods de- 


serve more consideration and study 
than most packers seem disposed to give 
to them. 


PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 


Protective clothing for employes, 
guarded knives, goggles, respirators 
and the comparative merits of various 
grades, styles and types of protective 
clothing in preventing accidents were 
discussed in considerable detail by W. 
F. McClellan, safety director of Armour 
and Company. A tailor’s dummy, fitted 
out in wire mesh finger guards, leather 
apron and cuff, safety boots, helmet, 
goggles, respirator, etc. lent consider- 
able interest to the discourse. 

Regardless of every safety precaution 
that can be taken, accidents will occur, 
the speaker said. One of the first re- 


quirements in a campaign to reduce acci-. 


dents is to arouse an accident preven- 
tion consciousness among workers, and 
particularly foremen. The latter are 
the key men in accident prevention 
work, Mr. McClellan emphasized, and 
without their interest and cooperation 
the best accident prevention results can- 
not be secured, 
The articles of clothing and the vari- 
ous safeguards described by the speaker 
are familiar to most packers who have 
taken an interest in accident preven- 
tion work, and they will not be de- 
scribed here. The speaker expressed 
many valuable thoughts on safety 
equipment and its use, however, and 
some of these will bear repeating. 


Safety work is worth every effort 
from the purely humanitarian aspect, 
it was pointed out, but in addition, when 
successfully carried on, more than pays 
its cost. Accident prevention work, 
therefore, is an activity which deserves 
more than the casual attention of 
packers. 

Wire mesh gloves can be had in three 
standard and special sizes, for any num- 
ber of fingers, for the entire hand or 
for the hand and arm. Types of these 
protective devices are, therefore, avail- 
able for use in all knife operations. An 
interesting fact is that few knife men 
object to using wire mesh gloves as 
these safety appliances permit main- 
taining a firm grip on meats. 

Much of the objections by workmen 
to wearing respirators can be overcome 
by keeping these devices clean and sani- 
tary. 

Goggles that do not fog readily and 
eye protective devices convenient to 
wear are obtainable. 

Beef and ham boners should wear 
heavy leather aprons. The lighter 
types, suitable for some operations, are 
not safe for the beef and ham boner. 

Leg guards should be provided for 
hog shacklers. 

Knife pouches in many designs are 
available. Some being offered are im- 
practical. Pouches should hold the 
knife firmly and be easily cleaned. 

Hog stickers should wear wire mesh 
arm guards. 

Goggles and respirators should be 
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properly fitted to their wearers. 


OPERATING DEVELOPMENTS 


Many new devices designed to reduce 
processing costs or improve quality of 
products have been developed during 
the past year. These were listed and 
described by A. D. Donnel, assistant 
superintendent, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia. Among the more import- 
ant of these new developments and 
equipment mentioned by the speaker 
were the following: 

Depilating equipment improved to 
enable the more speedy and efficient 
handling of hog carcasses through the 
resin bath and to prevent carcasses 
dropping into the resin tank. 

A light rubber band, instead of cot- 
ton packs, is being used by some pack- 
ers to close nostrils of hogs going into 
the resin bath. A new development pro- 
vides for raising the resin tank to the 
hog rather than lowering the hog into 
the resin. 

Blood drying under vacuum, whereby 
cooking and drying is done in one opera- 
tion. A continuous press, built origi- 
nally for paper mills, is also being suc- 
cessfully applied to blood drying. 

In sausage manufacture there is the 
zipper casing. An improved silent cut- 
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DISCUSS OPERATING PROBLEMS 


1.—Bob McLaren, packinghouse archi- 
tect, emphasizes a point in meat plant 
construction to Allen McKenzie, chief en- 
gineer, Wilson & Co. ¢ 

2.—M. W. Belknap, Tovrea Packing 
Co., and R. G. Denton, Luer Bros. Packing 
& Ice Co., discuss the superintendent’s 
problems. 

3.—W. E. Oliver, C. A. Durr Packing 
Co., and Oscar Emge, Emge & Sons, 
pause for a chat on processing. 

4.—President J. S. Scala, Scala Packing 
Co., entertains superintendent O. Eschen- 
heimer, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., with a story. 

5.—L. L. Duncan, superintendent, Krey 
Packing Co., gets a few packaging pointers 
from Fred Bliss, Dexter Folder Co. 

6.—Max Gordon, president, All-Pork 
Products Co., and H. D. Peet, president, 
Peet Packing Co., talk over methods for 
producing quality products. 

7.—M. C. Schuermann, superintendent, 
and R. L. Treinen, sales manager, E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., consider a new idea in 
one of the displays. 








ter of greater efficiency and requiring 
less power to operate is on the market. 
The vacuum mixer, while not new, is 





worth considering by packers who de- 
sire to improve the quality of their sau- 
sage products. 

Computing scales, which measure ac- 
curately the quantity of pickle pumped 
into a ham, are coming into general use. 

Improved cattle hoists and droppers 
increase safety on the killing floor and 
reduce noise. 

Solvent rendering systems have been 
further developed and give high grease 
yields and cracklings with higher pro- 
tein value. Shaker screens can be had 
to remove fluff and separate cracklings 
into grades, 

Cold diffusers are being used success- 
fully and efficiently in hog chill rooms. 
One benefit from their use is uniform 
room temperatures, 


Air conditioned smokehouses enable 
control of all smoking factors, includ- 
ing air circulation, smoke density and 
humidity, to be exercised. 

A new smoke producing device re- 
duces the fire hazard, gives high quality 
smoke and cuts the sawdust bill. (See 
October 22, 1938, issue of THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. ) 

Bacon forming presses are making 
savings in labor and refrigerating costs 
and are increasing sliced bacon yields. 
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EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION 


A very interesting description of the 
manner in which Cudahy Bros. Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., reduced lay-offs among 
employes was given to the chemistry 
and operating meeting by G. A. Bill- 
ings, vice-president of the company. 

Wisconsin has had an unemployment 
act in force for somewhat over four 
years. Under this law workers may re- 
ceive a minimum compensation, when 
out of work, of $5.00 per week and a 
maximum of $15.00 per week for 13 
weeks. The employer is taxed a per- 
centage of his annual payroll to pro- 
vide the fund out of which his workers 
are compensated when idle. When and 
if the company’s fund reaches a total 
equal to 7% per cent of the annual pay- 
roll, payments to the company fund are 
reduced to 1 per cent of the annual pay- 
roll. If the fund reaches a total of 10 
per cent of the annual payroll payments 
into the fund cease. Other states have 
enacted or will enact identical or similar 
laws, the speaker predicted, and there 
is an incentive, therefore, for packers 
to give serious thought to employment 
stabilization. 

Lay-offs can be reduced, Mr. Billings 
said, if intelligent study is given to the 
problem. In support of this statement 
he submitted figures to show what had 
been accomplished along this line in the 
Cudahy plant. 


Lay-off Statistics 


In 19385 his company had a lay-off 
rate of 65 per 100 employes, compared 
with a lay-off rate of 94.2 for the meat 
packing industry as a whole. What 
changes the company made to reduce 
this lay-off rate went into effect in 1936. 
During that year the company’s lay- 
off rate fell to 28.1. For industry as a 
whole the lay-off rate during 1936 was 
71.3. 

For 1937 the Cudahy lay-off rate was 
4.8. The result was that practically no 
lay-off benefits were paid out of the 
Cudahy account. For 1938 to date, 
the company’s lay-off rate increased 
somewhat—to 10. Rate for the packing 
industry as a whole during this time 
was 48.4 and for all industry 29.8. 

Cudahy’s efforts have been directed, 
of course, to building up their fund to 
a point where it will equal 10 per cent 
of the annual payroll. When this point 
is reached, the speaker said, which will 
be soon, a saving to the company of 
$65,000 per year will result. 


Methods Followed 


As evidence of the seriousness of lay- 
off cost in the meat packing industry 
under an unemployment compensation 
act, Mr. Billings pointed out that in the 
meat packing industry during 1935 the 
lay-off rate was three times the aver- 
age for industry as a whole. In Wis- 
consin, packers’ lay-off rate is now only 
half the rate of all industry. 

Cudahy’s activities to reduce lay-offs 
included a through study of the situa- 
tion and the institution of such reme- 
dies as would obviously be helpful in the 
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READY FOR SALES AND ADVERTISING MEETING 


Presiding chairman R. H. Gifford (standing) gets ready to call the Sales and Adver- 

tising Section meeting to order. On his right is Mrs. S. A. Fraser, consumer’s counsel, 

Michigan Dept. of Agriculture, and on his left F. W. Specht, vice-president in charge 

of sales, Armour and Company. On Mrs. Fraser’s right is Ivan C. Miller, distribution 

editor, Food Industries, and at the extreme right of the picture is T. W. Bailey, John 
Morrell & Company. All were speakers on the sectional program. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING 


ALES executives and packers in at- 
tendance at this session were given 
much food for thought. Not only were 
good practical methods of handling 
salesmen for best results outlined visu- 
ally and by word of mouth, but a picture 
of the present food field with the com- 
petition offered meat presented and a 
first hand view of the consumer’s view- 
point given by a woman who has spent 
years in aiding the housewife to get 
full value for her housekeeping dollar. 
R. H. Gifford, branch house sales man- 
ager for Swift & Company and presiding 
chairman of the Sales and Advertising 
Section, outlined briefly the reason for 
each subject of discussion. 
First speaker on the program was 
Mrs. S. A. Fraser, consumer’s counsel, 
Michigan department of agriculture. 








light of the facts revealed. Director of 
employment and personnel is in full 
charge of employment, lay-offs and 
transfers of workers from one depart- 
ment to another. 


An interesting fact developed by the 
Cudahy study is that many lay-offs can 
be prevented by shifting employees 
from one department to another, as 
labor demands require, and by the use 
of an utility crew, which is available 
for use in any department where needed. 
Employment of college students, not 
eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion, during the summer solves the 
vacation substitution problem. 

An important by-product resulting 
from reducing lay-offs, the speaker 
said, is a decided improvement in em- 
ploye morale and labor efficiency. 

Methods employed by the Cudahy 
Bros. Co. to reduce lay-offs were ex- 
plained in detail in the September 24, 
1938, issue of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


This Michigan bureau is the first state 
agency in the United States designed 
primarily to help the consumer buy 
intelligently. The Michigan work is 
headed by Mrs. Fraser. 


CONSUMER'S VIEWPOINT 


The speaker explained what the con- 
sumer movement is and then talked of 
how this movement could influence the 
meat packer. She pointed out that the 
Michigan bureau was conceded to be a 
model for other states to follow, and in 
the set-up of this organization they 
were confident they had taken the dyna- 
mite out of the consumer subject and 
made the working for mutual coopera- 
tion between buyer and seller the 
purpose. 


In her bureau’s study of the con- 
sumer problem they had found certain 
basic factors definitely reflected in retail 
prices. First of these was advertising. 
She felt that advertising could be more 
informative. The consumer wants to 
know that the thing she is buying will 
serve the purpose for which it is bought; 
what the quality is; where she can get 
the product, and how she can buy it. 
Trade names are important, she said, 
but there are so many good trade names 
that they are-not sufficient in themselves 
and must carry added information. She 
urged the need for and use of quality 
grade standards and informative quality 
grade labels. “Why isn’t it good business 
to have the consumer know what she is 
using her money for?” she said. 


Greater Cooperation Urged 


Pointing out that 87 per cent of the 
people of the country have incomes of 
$2,000 per year or less and only 13 per 
cent have incomes over $2,000, Mrs. 
Fraser asked whether the meat industry 
was trying to reach this vast market 
represented by the 87 per cent or is it 
primarily concerned with the 13 per 
cent? She felt that there was a lack of 
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cooperation between the various groups 
constituting the meat industry, which 
was detrimental to all. She was con- 
vinced from her consumer studies that 
that which is good for the consumer can 
be good only if it is benefiting equitably 
everyone involved in the industry cycle. 
She felt that retail meat dealers should 
be licensed, as only in that way could 
their business be protected from the in- 
roads of those who knew nothing about 
meat cutting and merchandising. 

In speaking of the need for informa- 
tive advertising, she said “Use your 
money, gentlemen, don’t spend it.” She 
deplored any kind of short-sighted sell- 
ing based on the belief that the con- 
sumer does not know or does not want to 
know. “However silly the little woman 
may seem to you, she is your stock in 
trade,” she said. 


CONTROLLED METHODS OF 
HANDLING SALESMEN 


F. W. Specht, vice-president of Arm- 
our and Company in charge of sales, 
discussed control of salesmen, of their 
methods of selling and results possible 
through such control. He pointed to the 
impression among many salesmen that 
company list prices include a good profit 
and that they can sell below the list. He 
urged that salesmen be required to ac- 
cept billing prices as cost prices—cost 
laid down in the distributing unit. 
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BUY AND SELL FOR PACKERS 


1.—The Hess-Stephenson crowd with 
their 10-gallon hats (left to right): Stan- 
ley E. Hess, Geo. H. Dunlap, jr., Edward 
E. Hess and J. R. Stephenson. 

2.—Eastern representatives were Harry 
K. Lax (center), head of F. C. Rogers, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; D. F. Coffey 
(right), Wm. G. Joyce Co., Boston, Mass.; 
with A. W. B. Laffey, New York, Eastern 
manager, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 

3.—E. G. James Co., Chicago provision 
and by-products brokers. SEATED (left 
to right): Clay Hudson, E. G. James, M. 
J. Mackin. STANDING, (left to right): 
Bob Johnson, Joe Duchinsky, Joe Steger, 
Stanley Danick and Ray Williams. 


The market is often not the important 
factor in maintaining prices that it is 
claimed to be, he said. The question of 
profit does not involve the market the 
way most people in the field are inclined 
to think it does. It is obvious, Mr. Specht 
said, that there is a real need of intelli- 
gent selling and the question is what 
steps the industry can take and what 
constitutes better selling. Success rests 
almost entirely on the selling ability of 
the salesman and the support back of 
him. 
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4.—D. J. Gallagher and Harold L. De 
Ford, D. J. Gallagher brokerage. 

5.—J. C. Wood & Co. staff. SEATED 
(left to right): R. H. Monson, Robert 
Burrows and J. K. McKenerick. STAND- 
ING (left to right): Charles Schlagel, W. 
M. Burrows and G. H. Gleason. 

6.—Odell & Whitting and their guests. 
(Left to right) Earle Morse, Agar Packing 
& Prov. Co., Barney Odell, Joe Seeley, 
provision department, Roberts & Oake; 
Gordon B. Austin, Odell & Whitting. 


7.—Al Klopot (left) and J. G. Mercer, 
of the new Chicago brokerage firm of 
Klopot & Mercer. 


8.—Lacy Lee, Inc. Lacy Lee (center), 
with his assistants, F. J. Landy (left) and 
D. L. Ivins. 


Successful salesmen are made rather 
than born, and making them depends 
upon good management and capable di- 
rection. The salesman is seldom better 
than the management. “We must im- 
plant in our salesmen a definite profit 
consciousness,” he said. 


MAKING PACKAGES TALK 
This subject was discussed by Ivan C. 


Miller, distribution editor of Food In- 
dustries, who spoke of the competition 
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between foods as being far greater than 
the competition between products in the 
same industry. He pointed to the need 
for meat to be so exposed to the buyer 
that meat cuts and products can compete 
adequately with other foods. This calls 
for packaging. He cited the strides that 
had been made in the sale of packaged 
fish and frosted fruits and vegetables. 
This, he felt, was a field in which meat 
was lagging behind. He discussed the 
place of the canned product in the pic- 
ture and pointed to the great progress 
made by packaged foods while bulk 
product is lagging behind. Where lower 
distribution costs had been effected, he 
was of the opinion that packaged prod- 
ucts have helped in the reduction. De- 
sirability of attractive and informative 
packages was pointed to because “the 
package must talk fast and with convic- 
tion in the few seconds it has to sell,” 
the speaker said in referring to impulse 
buying. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


“Food for Thought” was the subject 
of a talk by T. W. Bailey, of John Mor- 
rell & Co., in introducing the company’s 
sales film for canned meats. Realizing 
that a great many changes had taken 
place in the selling of meat in recent 
years with the coming of the self-service 
store and the super-market, each of 
which has necessitated changes in the 
display of product, Mr. Bailey said that 
re-designing of packages, labels, etc., 
was necessary to make them do the best 
job possible for the product they con- 
tain. No matter how good the quality 
of the product or how attractive the 
package, if it is not displayed to advan- 
tage it will not sell. This was the motif 
used by the Morrell company in develop- 
ing the film “Food for Thought” to assist 
its salesmen to be better merchandisers 
of canned products. The film method of 
instruction was used in the belief that 
when a thing is seen and heard at the 
same time it makes ten times more im- 
pression than when just seen or just 
heard. 


Price-Cutting Worst Menace 


Price-cutting is the most serious men- 
ace in the food industry at the present 
time, Mr. Bailey said. Every effort is 
being made to train salesmen away 
from the idea of the need for price cut- 
ting. With this in mind, the film showed 
a vicious circle which often results in 
serious price cutting and the absurdity 
not only of its origin but of the progress 
it makes before it is completed. The 
film showed how the salesman could 
service his dealers, get the company’s 
products on display, center canned 
meats in a group of fruits, vegetables 
and packaged desserts for the complete 
meal, and increase business for the re- 
tailer. 

The salesman was urged to be selec- 
tive in his selling, as 30 per cent of the 
stores do 75 per cent of the business; to 
find the clever merchandiser and con- 
centrate on him for increased business; 
to see that his company’s products were 
given good display; and always to 
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study his sales territory for more dis- 
tribution. (Film was then shown.) 


REGULATED DELIVERIES 


Particularly important to the meat 
business is the small order and the 
regulated delivery. Effort on the part 
of Institute members to improve this 
situation has shown progress in a large 
number of sales territories, it was re- 
ported. The minimum order of 25 lbs. 
is an established fact in many cities 
and is being approached in others. It 
is found not difficult to make this 
standard, especially where the salesman 
handles a variety of products. Improve- 
ment has been made through education 
of the salesmen and in most cases the 
retailer is entirely willing to cooperate. 
Where companies have put a minimum 
sale into effect along with a limited 
number of deliveries, sales have not 
dropped off but in most instances have 
increased, Chairman Gifford said. 


ENGINEERING SPEAKERS 


1—Allen McKenzie, chief engineer, 
Wilson & Co., section chairman. 

2.—A. J. Egan, Smith, Brubaker & 
Egan, discussed construction materials. 

3.—Wm. L. Goodman (right) outlined 
advantages of glass blocks in plant walls. 

4.—Why concrete deteriorates in the 
meat plant was explained by Normal L. 
Withey, Portland Cement Association. 

5.—Methods of repairing concrete was 
the subject of J. Q. A. Greene, Gunite 
Concrete Construction Co. 


ENGINEERING AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


WELL balanced program of time- 

ly subjects attracted a large at- 
tendance of operating men and execu- 
tives, engineers and master mechanics 
to the engineering and construction sec- 
tion meeting held in the Grand Ball 
Room Saturday morning. H. P. Hen- 
schien, packinghouse architect and sen- 
ior member of the firm of Henschien, 
Evards and Crombie, Chicago, was pro- 
gram chairman. Allen McKenzie, chief 
engineer of Wilson & Co., presided. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Long useful life and low maintenance 
and upkeep expense for the meat plant’s 
physical equipment, including building 
and machinery, are very desirable to 
hold fixed expenses and, therefore, unit 
cost of product to a low figure. 

Developments in packinghouse design 
and construction and production of new 
construction materials suitable for use 
in meat packing plants have been rapid 
during the past several years. During 
this time, also, faults and weaknesses 
in materials, due to their physical char- 
acteristics or their improper use in 
meat plant construction, have become 
evident. There is, therefore, a very clear 
picture of just what constitutes effi- 
cient, economical meat plant construc- 
tion for all situations and conditions, 
what construction materials should be 
used, which avoided and how all of the 
older and new construction materials 
should be applied for best results. 


This picture was drawn in clear, un- 
derstandable style for those who at- 
tended the engineering and construction 
section meeting by A. J. Egan of the 
architectural and engineering firm of 
Smith, Brubaker and Egan, Chicago. 
Not only were many of the various con- 
struction materials described, the phys- 
ical characteristics of some analyzed 
and their advantages under meat plant 
conditions explained, but many helpful 
suggestions were also made by the 
speaker for the employment of ma- 
terials to the best advantage. 


Concrete; brick; wood; structural 
steel; composite building materials, in- 
cluding pressed boards and sheets of 
cement and asbestos; insulation; glass 
blocks; wood and steel window sashes; 
galvanized iron; tile; roofs; floors; 
plumbing materials and their installa- 
tion; drainage; doors; lighting; heating 
and ventilating methods and practices 
were among the subjects discussed. 


Material Use Values 


One fact that was evident from this 
address, although not specifically ex- 
pressed, is that, insofar as many of the 
construction materials used in packing- 
houses is concerned, there are many 
problems peculiar to the industry to 
be considered, the understanding and 
the solution of which have an important 
bearing on building life and mainte- 
nance cost. Even though a particular 
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material may be the best for a definite 
purpose, it frequently may not give the 
best results unless it is properly used. 

A concrete floor, for example, may 
serve excellently in a number of de- 
partments of a meat packing plant, but 
it will have a comparatively short life 
if used in some other departments. 
Steel window sash stands up satisfac- 
torily under some conditions, but when 
placed in some departments of the pack- 
ing house an excessive maintenance ex- 
pense is required to prevent its rapid 
deterioration. 

Considerable discussion followed Mr. 
Egan’s paper, during which the diffi- 
culties of meeting certain B.A.I. require- 
ments as to window area in processing 
departments, use of wood, steel and hot 
galvanized iron window sashes and pro- 
tection of structural members with 
paint and linseed oil developed the most 
interest. 


GLASS BLOCKS 


Glass blocks — their development, 
physical characteristics, manufacture 
and application in meat plant buildings 
—were discussed by Wm. L. Goodman, 
jr., of the Pittsburgh-Corning Glass Co. 
Glass blocks are finding considerable 
application in the meat packing indus- 
try, and their obvious advantages under 
certain conditions made this subject one 
of much interest to all present. 


The important advantages of glass 
blocks in meat plant building walls, the 
speaker pointed out, are high heat in- 
sulating value, good light transmission, 
low maintenance and cleaning costs, re- 
sistance to corrosion and freedom from 
fogging and freezing under conditions 
of high humidity within a building and 
low temperature without. In addition to 
their growing use in outside walls, Mr. 
Goodman explained, glass blocks are 
being successfully used for partitions, 
their advantages under such conditions 
being their ability to transmit light and 
to insulate against distracting noises. 

The useful life of glass blocks in out- 
side building walls depends, to a con- 
siderable extent, on the use of proper 


methods of laying them, including provi- 
sions for taking up expansion and con- 
traction and obtaining a good bond by 
the use of wire ties. 


CONCRETE IN PACKING PLANTS 


Tests and experiments, made in the 
Chicago plant of Swift & Company, to 
determine why concrete construction de- 
teriorates quite rapidly under some 
meat plant conditions, particularly in 
salt brine atmospheres, were described 
by Norman H. Withey, Portland Cement 
Association. Results of the tests to date 
were outlined. 

Concrete deterioration has been rapid 
in some instances, particularly in colder 
temperature and in contact with brine. 
The tests in question were made to de- 
termine whether the salt or changes in 
temperature, or both, are responsible. 
They were started in 1934 and are still 
in progress. 

Slabs using various kinds of aggre- 
gates were cast for these tests. These 
were placed in a brine spray loft, some 
being placed in contact with the brine 
and others being located where they 
would be subject to the same tempera- 
tures as the first slabs but where no 
brine could reach them except such as 
might be carried over in the air in the 
form of very fine particles. 


Aggregates to Blame 


After four years’ exposure, these lat- 
ter slabs have shown practically no de- 
terioration, leading to the supposition 
that low temperatures, under the con- 
ditions described, are not responsible 
for concrete damage in meat plants. 
The slabs in direct contact with the 
brine have shown deterioration. In some 
cases the damage is negligible, while in 
other slabs it has reached what would 
be a serious degree in buildings. One 
fact seems clear. This is that slabs made 
with some types of aggregates are de- 
teriorating much faster than those 
made with others. 

Check tests of slabs in contact with 
brine have been under way for some- 
what over 18 months. These slabs were 





PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY THEIR HOBBY 


Some of the men who keep the wheels of the Globe Co. turning are (front row, left 

to right) Wm. Hammann; Wm. C. Steffan; C. H. Dodge, president; W. D. Moore- 

head; L. J. McQueen; (rear, left to right) W. J. Worcester; Daniel Dohm, jr., sales 
manager; A. J. Malloy; Jack Lissner. 
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made with the same aggregates used 
to make the original slabs under test. 
However, they were vibrated when cast, 
and the proportion of water used in the 
mix was reduced to 5.5 gallons per sack 
of cement used. After 1% years under 
the brine sprays these latter slabs have 
shown no evidence of failure. Other test 
slabs treated with various coating prep- 
arations and exposed to the brine have 
also shown no evidence of deterioration. 

The speaker stated that results of the 
tests to date would seem to indicate 
that concrete will stand up in meat 
plants if— 


1.—It is poured under rigid specifica- 
tions. 

2.—The proper aggregate is used. 

3.—5.5 gallons of water or less per 
bag are used in the mix. 

4.—Controlled batching methods are 
used. 

5.—Concrete is vibrated to compact 
it. 

6.—Proper inspection is applied on 
the job. 

7.—A suitable surface coating is used 
when an aggregate with a good service 
record cannot be secured. 

It was pointed out during the discus- 
sion following this address that con- 
crete deterioration occurs under condi- 
tions in the meat packing plant other 
than exposure to brine and low tempera- 
tures and that tests to determine these 
causes are also needed. 


CONCRETE REPAIRING 


Concrete repairing, particularly floor 
patching and rebuilding of columns, 
beams, etc. damaged by fire or other 
causes, presents a serious problem in 
the meat packing plant and one to 
which all packers would like to know 
the solution. This problem of successful 
floor repairs is due not only to the in- 
herent difficulty of securing a good bond 
between old and new concrete, but also 
because of the time service limitations 
imposed on concrete repair work. 


How the Gunite method may be em- 
ployed to quickly and satisfactorily ac- 
complish difficult concrete repair jobs 
was explained by J. Q. A. Greene of the 
Gunite Concrete & Construction Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. In this process the 
dry sand and cement, in the proper 
proportions, are blown from a nozzle 
with air pressure to the point where 
the concrete is required, the water be- 
ing added to the mixture as it leaves 
the nozzle opening. 

Methods have been developed, the 
speaker stated, to apply concrete as a 
part of a building under construction 
and to accomplish all kinds of repair 
work, some very difficult or impossible 
to handle with conventional methods of 
applying concrete. Less form expense 
is often incurred, whether on new work 
or repairing damaged concrete, than is 
required by the casting method. Gunite 
concrete is hard and dense, it was 
stated, and has tensile and compression 
strengths considerably greater than 
poured concrete. 
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SAUSAGE DIVISION 


ROGRAM of this division gave 

packers who manufacture sausage a 
general view of their raw material sup- 
ply, the possible demand and buying 
power during the coming year, some 
good suggestions for plant layout and 
equipment, good pointers on yields and 
costs, some ideas on advertising sau- 
sage effectively and at not too great 
cost, and finally, an important and in- 
expensive refrigerant that may be used 
in transporting sausage long distances 
during warm weather. George A. 
Schmidt, president of Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., New York, presided at this ses- 
sion. 


OUTLOOK FOR SAUSAGE 
SUPPLIES 


Both the raw material outlook and 
the sausage demand expectancy were 
reviewed by George M. Lewis of the 
Institute. Mr. Lewis gave an excellent 
over-all picture of the supply situation 
and used a series of charts to illustrate 
the facts he cited. A year ago, he said, 
the industry was entering the most se- 
vere recession experienced during the 
less favorable years. This has been 
overcome and the business cycle has 
made a rapid gain. Indications were 
that this rise would continue for the 
balance of the calendar year but that 
it might level off in the early months 
of the new year; however no definite 
decline appeared in sight. 

Normal seasonal distribution of hogs 
in larger numbers than in the crop 
year just ended can be expected in the 
1938-39 year. From three to five mil- 
lion more hogs are looked for while the 
market supply of cattle—especially of 
the lower grades—is expected to be 
somewhat smaller. Because of the 
abundant feed supplies, however, the 
weight of cattle to be marketed will be 
greater and the actual supply of beef 
is not expected to be greatly different 
from that in the year now ending. This 
prospective increase in the supply of 
pork, particularly, would seem to in- 
dicate that sausage formulas probably 
will lean toward a larger percentage 
of pork during the coming year. 


EFFECT OF YIELDS ON COST 


Manufacturers report wide varia- 
tions in the yield of sausage. Some will 
get as low as 94 per cent on a given 
sausage and others report as high as 
136 per cent. Frank H. Hoy, of the 
Hoy Food Products Co., discussed the 
effect of yield on cost of the product, 
saying that yield is the most important 
of all items entering into the cost of 
the finished product. Incorrect yield 
figures make all other costs worthless, 
he said. He felt that tests were not 
made often enough in most sausage 
plants and that where wide differences 
in yields are shown something is 
wrong. 

Too many tests are figured on ideal 
conditions, Mr. Hoy said, and this may 
give incorrect results for average con- 
ditions. He described how his company 
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MEATY SAUSAGE TALKS 


1—G. A. Schmidt, president, Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., chairman of sausage section 
meeting. 

2.—Outlook for sausage meat supplies 
forecast by Geo. M. Lewis of the Institute. 

3.—Effects of yields on costs explained 
by Frank N. Hoy, Hoy Food Products Co. 

4.—H. D. Tefft of the Institute dis- 
cussed sausage plant layout and equipment. 

5.—Methods for successfully advertising 
sausage were discussed by Louis E. Kahn, 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 

6.—How to refrigerate meats with solid 
carbon dioxide was explained by C. W. 
King, Pure Carbonic, Inc. 








used the test form that had been 
worked out by the Institute in coopera- 
tion with sausage and meat packing 
plants all over the country and how the 
results secured on this test are checked 
each week. “Most of our poor selling 
results from lack of confidence in our 
costs,” he said. “No one wants to sell 
below cost.” It has been his experience 
that frequently where sausage com- 
panies or departments of packing 
plants have been in the red their yields 
are high. The trouble is that these 
yields are incorrect. 


PLANT LAYOUT AND EQUIPMENT 


Henry D. Tefft, director of the de- 
partment of packinghouse practice of 
the Institute, said that improved sani- 
tation in the sausage plant will produce 
a better product. One of the biggest 
items of maintenance around a sausage 
plant has to do with corrosion, which 
can be lessened to some extent through 


the installation of air conditioning 
equipment. Use of galvanized iron and 
stainless steel wherever economically 
possible is another help. Some plants 
have returned to the use of wooden 
window frames and sashes where in- 
surance regulations permit, instead of 
metal, to escape corrosion. 


Another expense factor in the sau- 
sage plant is damage to floors. This 
can be reduced by adoption of trucks 
with rubber tires. These trucks also 
have other advantages, such as causing 
less vibration. They run more quietly, 
and larger loads can be carried. In 
many plants slippery brick floors have 
been eliminated in some departments 
and concrete floors substituted in which 
substances such as carborundum have 
been added in order to minimize slip- 
ping hazards. 

Other desirable factors mentioned 
included the adoption of correct light- 
ing and light colored painting; watch- 
ing electrical maintenance and being 
sure that wiring is correctly installed 
and right motors selected. All such 
practices insure the lowering of the 
maintenance item. Most of the factors 
which lower maintenance cost also im- 
prove the sanitation of the plant, Mr. 
Tefft said. 

After discussing many improved 
practices Mr. Tefft cited the need for 
attention to safety in plant design, 
since this is an item of expense in addi- 
tion to having other important consid- 
erations. He listed a number of safety 
measures that should be given thought, 
then showed a number of lantern slides 
of sausage plant layout and design as 
well as detail of equipment and instal- 
lations which he said were furnished 
through the courtesy of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER and Smith, Brubaker and 
Egan. 


ADVERTISING SAUSAGE 


Recently a Cincinnati newspaper 
conducted a survey to ascertain the 
popularity of advertised meat prod- 
ucts, asking the consumer what brands 
came to mind when meat products were 
mentioned. Kahn’s “American Beauty” 
brand led all others. This was believed 
due to the consistent advertising policy 
followed by E. Kahn’s Sons Co. This 
advertising program for sausage was 
described by Louis E. Kahn. 

Mr. Kahn said that his company had 
spent advertising money primarily in 
Cincinnati, and only a small amount 
outside the city. Their advertising was 
supplemented by many types of dealer 
service and point of contact demon- 
strations. 

Competitors of a given packer’s prod- 
uct are not confined to other sausage 
manufacturers but include the makers 
of other foods as well. “Our working 
men have more money to spend than in 
other countries. Why don’t they eat 
more sausage?” Mr. Kahn asked. “We 
must build advertising on a sound 
basis; must tell the world that there is 
no substitute for meat and that it must 
be-included in a well balanced diet.” 
He opposed the use of the term “hot 
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MEN WHO HAVE HELPED TO MAKE THE 





“BOSS” FAMOUS 


Exponents of “Best of Satisfactory Service” in packinghouse machinery are these representatives of the Cincinnati Butchers Sup- 
ply Corporation. SEATED (left to right): Wm. C. Schmidt, assistant to president; Oscar C. Schmidt, vice president, Herman 
Schmidt, president; C. O. Schmidt, jr. STANDING: Charley Schwing, A. B. Lloyd, sales manager; Lou Rosenberg, C. D. 


Berry, J. B. Sabean, H, M. Wilson, Walter Hammann, Al Kreuer, Ed Daly, W. H. Sweet. 


dogs” and felt that “red hots” should 
be used instead. 

The Kahn company does not have a 
fixed advertising budget but spends 
what is deemed necessary to promote 
the company’s products. Mr. Kahn felt 
that good common sense should be ap- 
plied to the advertising budget, and too 
large a return should not be expected 
from an individual advertisement. It 
is necessary to keep the brand name 
before the public at all times. A large 
amount of money spent on one large 
advertisement once a year is not as 
productive as a small amount on smal- 
ler and more frequent advertisements. 


Mr. Kahn believed that the salva- 
tion of the sausage business is in the 





manufacture and sale of quality sau- 
sage, having salesmen thoroughly sold 
on their products, and the use of an 
effective advertising program. 


DRY-ICE AS A REFRIGERANT 


C. W. King, of Pure Carbonic, Inc., 
said there has been a consistent in- 
crease in the consumption of dry ice in 
the packing industry. It is particularly 
advantageous in trucks as there is no 
danger of corrosion and no danger of 
sweating. Very low temperatures can 
be secured, the refrigerant gives good 
results and it costs a minimum to in- 
stall equipment for handling dry ice. 

Mr. King showed a metal container 
for dry ice with fan at one end and 


opening at the other. This container is 
light in weight and compact and makes 
it possible to carry a much larger pay 
load in the truck. Cost of the container 
was only $17, complete. Sausage manu- 
facturers, he said, were increasing the 
area of their sales and were using dry 
ice to protect their packaged products 
in transit. He showed how dry ice 
could be used in a small corrugated 
board box. The heavier the carton the 
greater the insulation and the less dry 
ice is necessary. Mr. King described 
and discussed various sized containers 
and specified the amount of dry ice that 
might be used in each. In every case 
the dry ice proved to be an effective 
and inexpensive refrigerant. 


GRIFFITH LABORATORIES STAFF TURNED OUT EN MASSE 


Ably generalled by president E. L. Griffith (first row, center), the staff of The Griffith Laboratories was present in full force. 
SEATED (left to right) H. A. Levy, M. C. Phillips, F. W. Griffith, president Griffith, C. L. Griffith, M. Rector, L. Rector. 
STANDING: S. L. Komarik, L. W. Levy, L. E. McGrath, C. A. Keen, A. P. Lovell, W. E. Anderson, A. J. Ryan, E. L. Hall, G. 
Lovell, C. A. Wood, R. F. Stutz, I. T. Suits, S. E. Strahan, A. E. Maren. 
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CONVENTION PERSONALITIES 


Bill Fried of Fried & Reineman, 
Pittsburgh, was one of the early arriv- 
als, with his head full of new and prac- 
tical ideas, as usual. 


C. E. Dorman, famous Boston broker, 
was due for a picture, but seemed to 
be busy elsewhere with clients when- 
ever the photographer was available. 


O. J. Stelling, of Loschke & Stelling, 
Kansas City, was on hand early. He 
never misses a meeting out of which 
he can get good ideas and meet old 
friends. 


Charles Christman, veteran repre- 
sentative of West Carrollton Parchment 
Paper Co., attended his 32nd consecu- 
tive convention, having missed only the 
first in 1906. 


A pre-convention get-together and 
dinner was held for the staff of Griffith 
Laboratories on October 20. Represen- 
tatives from all parts of the United 
States and Canada attended. 


A. F. Pahlke, sausage expert with 
the American Dry Milk Institute, was 
sought out by many packers and sau- 
sage manufacturers looking for guid- 
ance on sausage problems. 


President Will Schluderberg, of the 
famous S-K organization at Baltimore, 
brought with him C. H. Mains, master 
mechanic, and J. W. Crawford, purchas- 
ing agent. Joe Kurdle was missed. 


A welcome face was that of our old- 
time friend J. O. Snyder, superintend- 
ent, C. Swanston & Sons, Sacramento, 
Calif. He had a great time shaking 
hands with old acquaintances. 


A. E. Kaeslin, who is (believe it or 
not) both Atlantic Coast and Pacific 
Coast representative for the Allbright- 
Nell Company, managed to steal enough 
time away from his nationwide activi- 
ties to attend this year’s meeting. The 
glad hand was out for Andy. 


George Underhill, head of the West 
Side Market, Mt. Pulaski, Il., brought 
his attractive wife with him. Mr. 
Underhill operates a small plant for 
slaughtering and sausage making. He 
is considering installing cold storage 
locker units and is looking for ideas 
along that line. 


John A. Palframan, old-time process- 
ing expert, is now with the A. C. Legg 
Packing Co., makers of “Old Planta- 
tion” seasoning, working under P. Hicks 
Cadle, Western representative, on the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Cadle was at the con- 
vention greeting old friends and was 
glad to announce that our old friend 
John was a member of his staff. 


H. E. Replogle, vice president, Syl- 
vania Corporation, New York, attended 
his first convention, but kept busy and 
out of sight so much that few had a 
chance to meet him. However, his able 
sales force was on hand at the Sylvania 
exhibit, explaining to packers the 
merits of their transparent wrap, and 
particularly the new Sylphcase casing. 
Regrets were expressed that the genial 
Miss M. T. Helmer, advertising mana- 
ger, was too busy to get to the meeting. 


Week Ending November 5, 1938 





PIRATES AND TREASURE CHEST 


Some of the Visking Co. staff around the iron-bound chest which contained pirate 

loot for packers with the lucky keys. These pioneers in artificial casings (seated, left 

to right) are H. R. Decresey; Edward J. Marum, sales supervisor; Julius Lipton; 

(standing, left to right) K. W. Chapman, assistant sales manager; H. R. Medici, vice 

president; Alec Chesser, district sales superintendent; F. G. Adams; H. A. Lotka; 
C. A. Pemberton; J. D. Foran; E. B. Cahn; J. V. Smith; Carl Hart. 





HOSTESSES FOR THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Helen Aldrich Bennett and Rhoda v. Schrenk entertain in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER booth. 





ELEVEN REASONS FOR THE KNICKERBOCKER TREK 


Entertainment of the highest order obtained at the Independent Casing Co. oasis. 

The hosts: (Seated) Sigmund Strauss, president; L. W. Pfaelzer, vice president; Gus 

Kuhn. (Left to right, standing): Sam Isaac, Phil Hantover, H. J. Altheimer, G. Sher, 
I. L. Hirsch, H. G. Stohrer, Herbert W. Strauss, G. Fisher. 
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EXHIBITS GIVE PACKERS 


MONEY SAVING POINTERS 


Packer Byer had some knotty 
problems on his mind this year 
ws when he visited the Institute 
convention. First, he was thinking 
about costs and how to cut them; sec- 
ond, he was looking for help in meeting 
economically the current 44-hour work- 
week under the wage-hour law, as well 
as the 42 and 40 hour workweeks of the 
future; third, he was worried about 
keeping abreast of his competitors in 
quality and sales appeal of product. 

“Costs can be cut—I know better 
where to begin than I did a few years 
ago—and I can operate economically 
with a 44-hour week,” said Mr. Byer as 
he started to enter the Drake’s Tower 
room, “but if I’m going to do so there 
can’t be any obsolescence in my plant 
equipment and methods, or in my mer- 
chandising. 

“That’s why I’m going to visit all the 
exhibits at the convention this year to 
examine the products shown and talk to 
the men who make them. Our curing, 
rendering, cutting, packaging and all 
other operations must be carried on in 
the most efficient way possible if we 
are to keep costs down and eliminate 
overtime. Our products must catch the 
consumer’s attention through appear- 
ance, and hold it through quality and 
fine flavor, if we are to compete suc- 
cessfully with other firms in the meat 
packing business. 


Pays to Inspect Exhibits 


“This year and every year it pays 
me to visit the exhibits. I buy a lot 
of packinghouse equipment and supplies 
annually, and it’s as much my business 
to learn how and where to buy the 
products that best fit my needs as it 
is to know how to buy livestock. I 
learn a lot at the convention sessions and 
in the editorial and advertising columns 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. That 
knowledge, combined with what I’ll see 
and hear today, will help me to buy 
more intelligently and operate my plant 
more efficiently during 1938-39. 

“This isn’t a ‘stand-still’ industry. 
People will always buy meat—they like 
it—and there will always be many 
packers who will spend for new process- 
ing equipment and support new de- 
velopments when they are shown how 
they can turn out better products with 
greater economy. And now, if you’re 
not a ‘stand-still’ reporter, come with 
me and I’ll show you some of the things 
you need to learn to run an A-1 pack- 
inghouse and make a profit.” 

U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO., La 
Porte, Ind.—At this exhibit A. Packer 
Byer joined an interested group of 
packers examining the firm’s new 150-B 
continuous feed bacon and dried beef 
slicing machine for meat plants, in- 
stitutions, super-markets and chain 
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warehouses. “It just fits my plant,” 
said one, noting that the machine runs 
about 50 slices per minute, can be ad- 
justed to 20 different slice thicknesses 
and will slice up to 24-in. slabs. Mr. 
Byer asked about the firm’s combina- 
tion heavy duty bacon and dried beef 
slicer, also on display, and learned that 
it can be changed over from dried beef 
to bacon by shifting a gear. He was 
also told that bacon does not have to 
be sharp frozen for slicing and holds its 
color. This machine, as well as the 
heavy duty high speed slicers, can be 
furnished with an attachment for bias 
slicing. The heavy duty bacon slicer is 
now equipped with a new gripper which 
reduces ‘end piece’ to a minimum. Real 
bacon, cut some days before, was 
shingled on the conveyor in front of the 
slicer and showed no _ deterioration 
under its lacquer coating. Visitors were 
met by Charles Dapp, president; Wil- 
liam Mahler, chief engineer; Earl] Hill, 
packing industry representative, and 
E. H. Nicholson, general sales depart- 
ment. 


CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY 
CORP., Cincinnati, O.—“This is almost 
a ‘believe it or not’ exhibit,” remarked 
Mr. Byer, as he examined one of the 
latest “Boss” developments—a grinder 
plate constructed of a corrugated or 
ribbed steel strip combined with a 
smooth steel strip. The two are wound 
together, fastened to a solid steel core 
with reversible bushing and _ fitted 
snugly into a solid steel outer ring. All 
parts are then fused together to form a 
strong plate with a very high percentage 
of hole area, high production capacity 
and low power cost. The self-sharpen- 
ing plate is used in conjunction with a 
new knife. Also on display at the booth 
were a super-feed cylinder which can 
handle 15,000 lbs. per hour through a 
540-in. plate, a model hog scraper and a 
micro-set stuffer valve. “Boss” equip- 
ment was represented by Herman 
Schmidt, president; Oscar C. Schmidt, 
sr., vice president; C. Oscar Schmidt, 
jr., vice president; William C. Schmidt, 
assistant to the president; A. B. Lloyd, 
J. B. Sabean, W. H. Sweet, Charles 
Schwing, W. H. Hammann, C. D. Berry, 
A. L. Kreuer, H. M. Wilson, L. Rosen- 
berg, J. W. Hopwood, and E. L. Daly. 


PURE CARBONIC, INC., New York 
City.—With increasing knowledge of its 
adaptability, packers are using dry ice 
(solid CO,) for many purposes. At Pure 
Carbonic booth, colored and lighted 
photographs showed the visitor how dry 
ice is packed to refrigerate boxed and 
barreled product during’ shipment. 
Horizontal and vertical bunkers for 
trucks and refrigerator cars were also 
demonstrated. Such bunkers are placed 
in trucks and cars when dry ice is used 
as the only refrigerant, or as a booster 
with water ice and salt. Blocks of dry 


ice on display attracted attention; such 
blocks were recently used to create 
artificial smoke and refrigerate product 
in a packer’s smokehouse exhibit at a 
recent fair. Representing the company 
were G. C. Cusack, vice president; C. W. 
King, district manager; J. J. Gearen, 
John Walker, R. C. Peters, E. P. 
Mitchell, A. J. Granada. 

ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO., Chicago, Ill. 
A. Packer Byer was well acquainted 
with the ANCO line of packinghouse 
equipment. He was interested in the 
Tobin hog depilator and studied the en- 
larged photographs of depilator-treated 
hogs which were displayed at the booth. 
Wanting to know more about the 
process, which is effective in removing 
hog hair and roots, he resolved to ac- 
cept the invitation to come to head- 
quarters and see the movies there. He 
knew that he would receive a hearty wel- 
come and intelligent aid from N. J. 
Allbright, vice president; J. G. All- 
bright, secretary-treasurer; A. O. Lun- 
dell, sales manager, H. A. Scherer, ad- 
vertising manager, and A. E. Kaeslin, 
John Banks, E. E. Bright, K. D. 
Kubaugh, L. E. Lambert, Herbert Mace, 
C. Marshall, N. A. Anderson, George 
Stubbs, Fred Oldenberg, Fred Hilbrecht, 
Walter Titzel, Harold Hague, Jack Sor- 
enson, Herb Lindstrom, and Ralph 
Illsley. 


GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, Chi- 
cago.—Every year Mr. Byer has found 
several new ideas at the Griffith exhibit 
and 1938 was no exception. He viewed 
the new Prague pickle balance, of stain- 
less steel and tin-dipped construction, 
and was told how it worked. When a 


(Continued on page 150.) 








MODERN PRODUCTION AIDS 
FOR THE MEAT PACKER 


(See opposite page.) 


1.—John E. Smith’s Sons Co., manufac- 
turers of “Buffalo” sausage equipment, 
featured a new machine for linking franks 
in cellulose casings. It is shown in the 
foreground of the display. 

2.—Demonstration of bacon forming in 
the Tobin Formrite press was a feature of 
the exhibits. H. K. Gillman (left), de- 
signer of the press, showed how it works. 

3—A model of the popular Duo-Ex- 
peller, constructed to scale, was on display 
in the booth of the V. D. Anderson Co. 

4.—Products cured and seasoned with 
the Mayer compounds, in addition to ham 
pumping equipment, were shown by H. J. 
Mayer & Sons Co. 

5.—Vertical and horizontal dry ice 
bunkers for refrigerator cars and blocks of 
dry ice shown by Pure Carbonic, Inc., at- 
tracted much attention. 

6.—Variety of attractively-printed cellu- 
lose casings and wraps on display in the 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. booth provided 
an inspiration to those seeking new pack- 
aging ideas. 

7.—Information on the characteristics 
and properties of its curing salt was fea- 
tured by Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
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ham is placed on the scalé, a knob is 
turned until a black needle coincides 
with the weight pointer. At the same 
time a red percentage needle auto- 
matically advances and assumes a posi- 
tion indicating weight of meat plus 
weight of pre-determined percentage of 
pickle to be added. Pumping is finished 
when weight needle coincides with red. 
The calculator during entire operation 
shows weight of meat before and after 
pumping. Mr. Byer was also shown the 
firm’s new smoking nuggets, used with 
sawdust to get distinctive flavor and 
color. Tendr-Beef, a new meat 
product developed by Griffith, is a 
molded loaf of finely chopped beef which 
can be sliced to same thinness as dried 
beef and resembles that product in tex- 
ture and flavor. Pictures at the exhibit 
showed the Griffith test kitchen, labora- 
tories and process of making Prague 
powder. The firm’s soluble spices, liquid 
seasonings, meat branding ink, Erado 
and other products were also shown. 
Greeting visitors were E. L. Griffith, 
president; C. L. Griffith, secretary 
treasurer; F. W. Griffith and M. C. Phil- 
lips, vice presidents; R. R. Dwyer, E. L. 
Hall, Howard A. Levy, L. W. Levy, L. E. 
McGrath, S. E. Strahan, R. F. Stutz, 
I. T. Suits, C. A. Wood, L. G. Rector, 
and Maurice Rector. 

CONTINENTAL ELECTRIC CO., 
INC., Newark, N. J.—Electric motor 
break down in the packinghouse may 
cause loss of product or halt operations. 
Motors giving trouble-free operation in 
some departments must be specially 
built for the job. Continental Electric 
Co. specializes in manufacture of drip- 
proof squirrel cage motors which are 
heavily built and positively ventilated. 
A. B. Hess and W. S. Burr told visitors 
about the motors on display. 

VILTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis.—“Now here’s some- 
thing for my sausage department,” said 
A. Packer Byer as he stopped before 
the new Vilter %-ton Pak-Icer which 
was producing ice crystals, ready for 
use in the silent cutter, right in the 





exhibit hall. Because the door of the 
storage bin was glazed he could look 
up to the freezer at the top where ice 
was formed on a slowly revolving drum 
and then scraped off in crystals to fall 
into the storage bin below. The new 
unit requires only water and power 
connections to start it producing ice 
crystals. It needs little floor space and 
thus can be installed at the point of 
use. Pak-Icer units are also available 
in 2%-, 5-ton and larger capacity. They 
can be used in connection with a ma- 
chine to make briquettes which can be 
spouted or stored until ready for use. 
Questions about Pak-Icers were an- 
swered by C. J. Heinzelman, J. A. 
Heinzelman and W. L. Nahin. 


HOY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—Naturally-cased summer 
sausage, spiced luncheon meat, bologna, 
which had been molded and formed into 
rectangular loaves, were among the 
unique products displayed in a re- 
frigerated case at the Hoy booth. These 
loaves in natural casings had an at- 
tractive appearance and aroused much 
interest among convention visitors. 
Liver sausage in a hog bung within an 
artificial casing was another unusual 
product shown. The Hoy meat mold, 
a new stainless steel mold, and the spe- 
cial stuffing horn used with them were 
on display, as well as stainless steel 
meat loaf pans. President Frank Hoy, 
sales manager Edward Veech, and Nor- 
man Gross greeted visitors. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., Chi- 
cago.—Dextrose (corn sugar) has been 
widely adopted by meat packers and sau- 
sage manufacturers for meat curing be- 
cause it is effective in protecting and 
stabilizing desirable color developed in 
the cure. Makers of Cerelose (dextrose) 
have developed much information on 
use of their product in D. C. and S. P. 
cures and in sausage and are continuing 
their research in this field. On display 
at the Corn Products booth were a sau- 
sage binder made from corn, reported 
to be free from protein and high in 
absorptive value, and Co Pro Co chips 


Os, al 


HEAT SAVING DISCIPLES 


Three representatives of Johns-Manville Co. present were (left to right) George 
Hinchliff, John Patrick and J. F. Stone. 
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BUSINESS BUILDERS 
AND COST CUTTERS 


(See opposite page.) 


1.—Particularly attractive display of 
meat wraps, containing many ideas for 
packer and sausage manufacturer planning 
package redesign, was featured by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Co., Cellophane 
Division. 

2.—Alibright-Nell Co. featured enlarged 
photographs of hog dehairing and cutting 
methods. Motion pictures of a modern hog 
cutting room were shown. 

3.—U. S. Slicing Machine Co. showed 
high-speed bacon and dried beef slicing 
machines; also a new model slicer for mod- 
erate size plants. 

4.—Griffith Laboratories was a clearing 
house for information on modern curing 
methods. The company’s seasoning and 
curing products were displayed. 

5.—Edible and inedible rendering equip- 
ment manufactured by French Oil Mill 
Machinery Co. was pictured and explained. 
Installations of the vertical melter were 
featured. 

6.—A new knife and the complete line 
of plates on display by the Specialty 
Manufacturers Sales Co. created much in- 
terest. Here was a plate for every need. 

7.—Samples of cerelose—corn sugar— 
an important color developing medium in 
curing pickle, were shown by Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. 





for dog food. This 100 per cent vege- 
table product comes in four screen sizes 
and can be used in making wet or dry 
dog food. The company was represented 
by Dr. J. H. Buchanan, in charge of the 
packinghouse division; George McDon- 
ald, William O’Donnell, William Averill, 
William Radke, W. S. Huntington, D. W. 
Bridges, Harry Crown and E. S. Gantt. 

SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS 
SALES CO., Chicago.—For many years 
Chas. W. Dieckmann, affectionately 
known as the “Old Timer,” has supplied 
the meat industry with precision sau- 
sage-cutting equipment as well as help- 
ful suggestions from his great store 
of sausage experience. Featured at 
the firm’s booth this year were the C-D 
Cutmore knife, with four blades held in 
place with set screw, which will cut from 
300,000 to 500,000 Ibs. of meat. The 
C-D Triumph plate, a ten-year-long life 
plate was also shown; this is the famous 
plate with the angle holes which result 
in clean fast cutting with no mashing 
and heating. The firm’s plates are now 
made with a special bushing which will 
not come loose. A wall display showed 
great variety of plates and knife sizes 
made by the company, which range from 
those for a small meat store grinder 
up to a special giant type used only in 
South America. President C. W. Dieck- 
mann greeted a host of old friends and 
was aided by Charles W. Hess and Phil- 
lip Ganzhorn. 


CARRIER CORPORATION., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.—Knowing the value of con- 
trolled smoking in turning out bright 

(Continued on page 152.) 
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attractive product with minimum shrink, 
A. Packer Byer spent a good deal of 
time examining the unique Carrier ex- 
hibit. For the first time a self-con- 
tained automatic smokehouse with in- 
sulated panel construction was shown 
at the convention. Among features of 
the unit noted by Mr. Byer were the 
absence of a fire pit, mobility, remov- 
able heating coils and simplicity of con- 
struction. The houses are built in 2-, 
4-, 6- and 8-tree sizes and tailor-made 
houses are available up to 150-tree 
capacity. The smokehouse provides 
control of smoke density, air circulation, 
humidity and temperature. The unit 
was equipped with new Carrier ejector 
nozzles, air tight joints and extra-heavy 
doors for tightness. Carrier engineers 
pointed out that the house allows main- 
tenance of uniform temperature, hu- 
midity, air flow and smoke, is economical 
in sawdust consumption, provides clean 
smoke, is usable anywhere and yields 
uniform product with small shrink. In 
attendance were C. I. Elliott, from 
headquarters at Syracuse, and Kenneth 
Taylor and Leonard Horr, Chicago rep- 
resentatives. 

GLIDDEN CO., Chicago.—At the 
soya products division booth of the Glid- 
den Co., packer visitors were greeted 
by Dr. J. D. Kerr, Frank Flaska, Arthur 
Levinson, A. A. Sprague, J. L. Dickin- 
son and Bruce P. Neil. Soya flour has 
been widely adopted by packers for use 
in sausage and loaf products and the 
Glidden staff had a variety of binders 
to show interested packers as well as 
information on how to use them. Other 
soya products on display which were of 
interest to the meat and allied industries 
were grits for use in dog food, lecithin 
for margarine and salad oil and soya 
oil. Certified food colors suitable for 
use on sausage casings were also shown. 
The company distributed a pamphlet 
discussing the composition of soya flour 
and its uses. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL CO., Detroit, Mich.—A. 
Packer Byer learned some interesting 
things about Keystone gelatin in a talk 


with staff members: first, it has been 
: ecepted by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s committee on foods; second, 
the company pioneered in the packing 
of gelatin in steel drums, and third, 
different types of gelatin are available 
for various meat plant uses. The firm’s 
No. 11 gel, for example, is used in 
dipping boiled hams, loaves and similar 
products and stuffing them in artificial 
casings. Another type is used in manu- 
facture of souse, jellied tongue and like 
items. Gelatins are shipped in 100- and 
300-lb. inside-lacquered steel drums with 
full removable lids. Representatives in 
attendance who met visitors and dis- 
tributed household-size samples of 
gelatin were C. O. Bartlett, manager, 
Robert E. Wothe, George Rohling and 
L. N. Hostetter. 

V. D. ANDERSON CO., Cleveland, O. 
—Recent installations of duo expeller 
grease removal systems at Armour and 
Company’s Chicago plant, Swift & Com- 
pany’s new plant at Lake Charles, La., 
and the Shelby County penal farm, 
Memphis, Tenn., were illustrated at the 
V. D. Anderson exhibit. A working 
model of the RB type expeller was also 
shown. O. S. Anderson, secretary, and 
the other representatives, John Lund- 
mark and W. P. Callahan, were ready to 
answer questions about the Super Duo 
expeller, a high capacity unit for large 
plants, the Red Lion expeller and other 
models. Samples of expeller meal from 
beef and pork cracklings, displayed at 
the booth, ran from 7.32 to 6.94 grease. 

FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY 
CO., Piqua, O.—Rendering is a subject 
almost every packer likes to talk about 
and they found an expert in this line in 
Joe Mellon at the French Oil Mill ex- 
hibit. He showed them pictures of the 
efficient and sanitary new plant of the 
Detroit Rendering Co., which was re- 
cently planned and equipped by the 
company. At this plant shop fats are 
rendered into grease, and cracklings are 
pressed into cake with manual labor 
only in receiving room and removing 
cake from press. Pictures of the com- 
pany’s solvent extraction unit, installed 








THEIR HOSPITALITY KNEW NO BOUNDS 


The genial crew which presided at the Oppenheimer Casing Co. headquarters. Back 

row (left to right) Irving Greenfield, Edw. Oppenheimer, assistant secretary; Gordon 

Nussbaum, Seymour Oppenheimer, vice president; Joseph Messing, Jesse Haber. 
Front row: M. S. Holstein, sales manager; Frank Louer, general sales director. 
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PACKINGHOUSE SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


(See opposite page.) 

1.—Grinder plate of unique design and 
construction featured by Cincinnati Butch- 
ers’ Supply Corp. 

—Peacock” colors and seasonings for 
all meat processing purposes displayed by 
the Wm. J. Stange Co. 

3.—The first air-conditioned smoke- 
house to be shown at a convention was 
installed in the Carrier Corp. booth. 

4.—Insulating effectiveness of cork was 
emphasized by the United Cork Companies 
with an eye-catching display. 

5.—Worcester Salt Co. showed its prod- 
uct in consumer packages and bags. Ex- 
perts were on hand to advise on meat cur- 
ing problems. 

6.—A Pak Ice machine in operation at- 
tracted crowds of packers to display of 
Vilter Mfg. Co. 

7.—Exact Weight Scale Co. showed 
types of scales for any critical packing- 
house weighing operation. 

8.—Arkell Safety Bag Co. featured 
Bloom-Pak meat covers, barrel liners and 
other packinghouse shipping needs. 





at the Pittsburgh Melting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., were also on display. The 
French Oil Mill company makes a varied 
line of horizontal and vertical cookers, 
hydraulic cage and mechanical screw 
presses and also developed the drip 
rendered lard cooker. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.—Occupying the spotlight at 
the Buffalo exhibit was the firm’s new 
Ty-Linker, a power-driven machine for 
linking frankfurts stuffed in artificial 
casings. A. Packer ‘Byer had many 
questions to ask and was told that any- 
one can operate this portable unit which 
automatically ties sausage into uniform 
lengths from 3 to 6 in. long. Common 
cotton string is used in the machine 
and is removed from sausage at same 
time as casing. Sausage is fed into the 
machine at one end and is carried past 
moving arms which link and tie it. The 
Buffalo staff also pointed out on a pic- 
ture of the new Buffalo self-emptying 
silent cutter the features of low height, 
completely sealed and fully adjustable 
bow] support, air-operated emptying de- 
vice and ease of cleaning. The firm’s 
new stuffer with simplified meat valve 
also received much attention. John E. 
Smith’s Sons was represented by 
Richard C. Smith, president; Walter J. 
Richter, vice president; A. Byron Chase, 
vice president; Hardin H. Littell, 
treasurer, Herbert L. Hunn, engineer- 
ing; W. N. Mueller, Pacific coast rep- 
resentative; Ronald H. Marks and Harry 
K. Hirsch, Southwestern representa- 
tives; Harry J. Horton, Rocky Mountain 
representative, and Walter B. Richter, 
Midwest representative. 


LOU MENGES AND ASSOCIATES, 
St. Louis, Mo.—In addition to Menges 
bacon press on display at the booth, 
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TELLING THE WORLD OF ALLBRIGHT-NELL SERVICE 


Here they are, fourteen strong, part of the Allbright-Nell Company organization. SEATED (left to right) A. E. Kaeslin, J. G. 
Allbright, N. J. Allbright, Dr. A. O. Lundell. STANDING: W. R. Titzel, Jr., K. D. Kubaugh, E. E. Bright, J. S. Banks, C. W. 
Marshall, L. E. Lambert, H. B. Mace, G. H. Stubbs, N. A. Anderson, H. A. Scherer. 


three machines were in operation in 
Drake garage dtring the convention. 
The press is designed to form bacon 
bellies into rectangular slabs of uni- 
form length, breadth and thickness. In 
operating the press a belly is thrown 
into forming receptacle, interrupts a 
beam of light and through an electric 
eye actuates hydraulic forming mecha- 
nism. After the piece has been formed 
it is automatically ejected. Press is 
equipped with a safety electric eye 
which stops it if the operator has his 
hand within area where pressure is ap- 
plied. Parts in contact with bacon are 
made of polished stainless steel. The 
press is available in three sizes, the 
smallest being a hand operated unit for 
small packers. In attendance were Lou 
Menges, president; G. S. Cash, secre- 
tary; George Nelke, treasurer; E. Buck- 
ley and C. H. Settlage. 


SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 
SUPPLY CO., Milwaukee, Wis.—“Now 
there’s something to help my salesmen 
sell frankfurts,” said Mr. Byer as he 
spotted the portable frankfurter carrier 
and cooker on display. Frank’s “super 
frankfurter salesman” has a stainless 
steel compartment in which several 
frankfurts may be heated at once and is 
used by salesmen to demonstrate to 
dealers how their product tastes when 
cooked. It is mede of block tin and 
equipped with band handle and a sterno 
heating compartment. The Frank com- 
pany also exhibited perfectly shaped 
cooked meat loaves, with a rich brown 
baked exterior, and the equipment used 
in their manufacture. Shape of the 
loaves is achieved through use of corro- 
sion resistant Simplicity molds, which 
are available in round, oblong and 
square forms. The brown baked finish 
is given the loaves in the ovenizer, a 
stainless steel vat which is filled with 
hot compound. Robert Frank and Lewis 
Wiederhold explained the equipment to 
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packer visitors who stopped at the booth. 


EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO., 
Columbus, O.—Packers found plenty to 
interest them in the company’s new 
high speed pickle injection scale which 
was developed by Exact Weight en- 
gineers for rapid and accurate deter- 
mination of exact amount of curing 
pickle necessary to inject into each ham 
of various pre-classified weights. The 
scale has separate charts for each dif- 
ferent percentage of curing pickle to 
be added and these can be quickly in- 
stalled. By a slight turn of the con- 
trol wheel, movable chart is quickly 
brought to balance for each ham, ready 
for reading correct amount of injec- 
tion within each desired percentage. 
Exact Weight company makes a variety 
of scales for production line weighing 
of packinghouse products. Scales are 
designed and finished to resist corrosion 
from excessive moisture or contact with 
food products and, in the case of the 
pickle scale, are fitted with draining 
trough and spout. In attendance at the 
booth were W. A. Schuerer, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales; D. M. Laird, 
sales manager; John Downer, Chicago, 
and H. B. Baumgardner. 

UNITED CORK COMPANIES, 
Kearny, N. J.—Insulation is one of the 
most important materials used in pack- 
ing plant building. United Cork com- 
panies have had years of experience in 
manufacture and installation of cork 
insulation in meat packing, cold storage 
and other fields. Their display pointed 
out how the packer can lose tons of re- 
frigeration through inadequately in- 
sulated storage rooms in hot weather 
and emphasized fact that cork insulation 
works continuously to frustrate heat 
and save refrigeration. Samples of 
corkboard, cork floor tile, acoustical 
corkboard, emulsified asphalt insulating 
tile and other products were on display. 
The company also makes machinery 


isolation corkboard to eliminate noise, 
vibration and shock. Vice president 
Edwin J. Ward of Chicago; his son, 
Edwin C. Ward, J. E. Smith and G. E. 
Carll represented the firm. 

NATURAL CASINGS.—This was one 
of the most unusual and effective ex- 
hibits at the convention and was always 
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COST REDUCING HELPS 
FOR THE PACKER 


(See opposite page.) 


1.—Liquid Carbonic Co. featured its 
convenient distributing points for dry ice 
and up-to-date literature on properties and 
uses of this refrigerant. 

2.—A new development in smoke pro- 
ducing devices was shown by the M. & R. 
Automatic Smoker Co. 

3.—Booth of John J. Dupps Co. was a 
gathering point for those interested in 
solvent rendering and solvent rendering 
equipment. In the photograph are presi- 
dent John J. Dupps (right) and Jack 
Dupps (left), who built the model shown 
of the system. 

4.—Types of motors suitable for driv- 
ing packinghouse equipment and distinc- 
tive in design and construction displayed 
by Continental Electric Co. 

5.—A streamlined bacon forming press 
featured exhibit of Lou Menges & Associ- 
ates. 

6.—Tires constructed to be retreaded 
when original tread is worn off were shown 
by the Denman Tire & Rubber Co. 

7.—An attractive line of safety shoes 
and boots for packinghouse workers was 
displayed by Lehigh Safety Shoe Co. 

8.—Packers and sausage manufacturers 
seeking efficient loaf-making equipment 
found it at display of Hoy Equipment Co. 
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surrounded by a crowd which looked, 
tasted and guessed. At the center of 
the display was a refrigerated case 
containing frankfurts, pork links and 
other of the smaller types of sausage. 
Flanking this case were table-height 
platforms upon which dozens of common 
and uncommon varieties of sausage 
were shown. All of these were in nat- 
ural casings and many, such as the dry 
sausage, were imprinted along their 
whole length with “natural casings.” 
On these platforms were great platters 
of delicious appetizers in which sausage 
was the basic ingredient. Some of the 
appetizers were assorted cold meats, 
cocktail style sausage and others were 
made from sliced dry sausage rolled 
and stuffed with cheese. Everyone pass- 
ing the booth was invited to try some 
—and everyone did. Another phase of 
activity at the Natural Casing exhibit 
was the guessing contest with desk 
radio prizes. Visitors were asked to 
guess the weight of the 72 x 9 in. 
bologna which occupied a dominating 
position in the booth. They also guessed 
at the number of cocktail sausage in 
large glass jars on display. Pamphlets 
were distributed in which it was pointed 
out that natural casings permit smoke 
penetration, protect sausage flavor and 
tenderness, keep frankfurts juicy, afford 
maximum yield, cling tightly to sau- 
sage and give it a natural look. In 
attendance were P. A. Tarnow, H. H. 
Chichester, C. B. Gels, R. C. Cawles, 
G. F. Costello, J. Wheeland, M. V. 
Brown, C. A. Thommen and J. E. Sop- 
tick. 


JOHN J. DUPPS CO., Cincinnati, O.— 
A 1 in. to 1 foot scale model of a Rujak 
rendering and solvent extraction sys- 
tem, similar to one being installed in an 
Eastern plant, was prominent in the 
Dupps booth. Through this model the 
visitor could see how raw material is 
blown from a storage tank into the 
cookers; materials are then cooked in 
usual dry rendering manner and free 
tallow drawn off. Solvent is then pumped 
into cooker with cracklings and solvent- 


fat solution pumped out into settling 
tanks. Low grease cracklings are de- 
odorized by driving off* solvent vapor. 
Solvent-fat solution is put through a 
still where solvent is vaporized and 
passes to a condenser for liquification 
and re-use. Fat accumulates in still and 
is later deodorized and pumped to open 
top settling tanks. The system is re- 
ported to produce high protein crack- 
lings with only 3 per cent fat. President 
John J. Dupps was on hand to greet his 
many old friends and tell them about 
Rujak equipment; he was assisted by 
R. H. Lamping, chemical engineer, and 
Frank F. Lueke. 

SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORP., 
New York City.—Answers to a good 
many sausage and meat packaging prob- 
lems were to be found at the Sylvania 
exhibit. A helpful staff composed of 
vice president H. H. Replogle, S. N. 
Dalton, F. W. Spannagel, E. J. Nor- 
mandt, H. A. Hansen, Perry Dalton, E. 
C. Nation, B. M. Morse and H. M. 
Peffer told visitors about the Sylphcase 
3-C (constant capacity casings) and 
explained how they should be handled 
and soaked and the sausage stuffed, 
smoked, cooked and stored. It was 
pointed out that these casings are of 
uniform diameter, although a _ high 
stretch casing is made for hams. Cas- 
ings are available in a wide range of 
sizes. Visitors were also shown a holiday 
ham wrapper of printed Sylphrap as 
well as numerous examples of how Sylph- 
rap is being used by packers for bacon, 
dried beef and sausage packages. Sylph- 
rap sample books were available for 
interested packers as well as other in- 
formation on the firm’s products. 

H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., Chicago. 
—Experts in making sausage and spe- 
cialty meat products, the Mayer family 
always has something unique and inter- 
esting to show the meat packer who 
stops at their booth. This year every 
product shown in the exhibit’s refriger- 
ated case—leona, cheese loaf, bacon, 
cased three-day ham and specially-dec- 
orated souse—was made by a member 








HAPPY IN THEIR ABILITY TO SERVE 


Staff of the Transparent Package Co. at the convention was a busy group greeting 

friends and customers and dispensing sausage processing information. Among those 

present were (seated, left to right) I. Barnard, vice president; E. O. Johnson, vice 

president; R. L. Atkinson, president; D. D. Pollack; A. S. Davis; (standing, left to 
right) B. J. Wien, M. L. Hofman, M. L. Rosenthal, D. A. Heyne. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
AND OLD STANDBYS 


(See oppesite page.) 


1.—Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
showed its line of containers and utensils 
constructed to stand up in meat plant 
service. 

2.—Gelatin for use in meat loaves and 
other packinghouse products was featured 
by American Agricultural Chemical Co. 

3.—The Zipper frank, a development of 
Identification, Inc., was shown and demon- 
strated. Zipper frank sandwiches were 
served. 

4.—Rumsey Devices, Inc., displayed and 
demonstrated the Mold-Art method of 
wrapping smoked meats and the compen- 
sating dial pickle pump. 

5.—Glidden Co., Soya Products Divi- 
sion, displayed samples of soya flour and 
distributed literature on its uses in the meat 
plant. 

6.—B. H. Bunn Co. demonstrated the 
ease and economy with which packages 
can be made secure with a Bunn tying ma- 
chine. 

7.—Frank’s “Simplicity” meat molds 
and ovenizers in large variety were shown 
by the Sausage Manufacturers’ Supply Co. 

8.—A placard listing the needs and ad- 
vantages of correct commodity appraisal 
dominated the booth of the Commodity 
Appraisal Service. 








of the family. Especially noteworthy 
in the display was a hand made souse 
center piece, the base of which bore the 
legend “H. J. Mayer” and the upper 
section “Neverfail.” Loaves making up 
this centerpiece contained pimento stars 
and other decorations. It is by means 
of this practical background and 
through work carried on in the Mayer 
testing and experimental departments, 
the firm believes, that it is able to be 
most helpful to the industry. At the 
Mayer plant hams, sausage and other 
products are made under controlled 
packinghouse conditions in hundreds of 
tests. The rapidity of disappearance of 
delicious sandwiches, hospitably pro- 
vided by the firm, proved the popularity 
of ham cured the Neverfail way. The 
Neverfail pickle pump was shown to 
visitors at the Mayer exhibit and a world 
globe and spices samples illustrated the 
distances from which the company’s 
spices and seasonings are assembled. 
Enlarged photographs showed scenes in 
the testing kitchen and experimental 
laboratories. Many packers stopped at 
Mayer headquarters to get practical 
advice on their problems. They were 
greeted by H. J. Mayer, sr., president; 
H. J. Mayer, jr., vice president; S. A. 
Mayer, Frank Mayer, Charles Mayer, 
J. O. Strigle, Roger Rath, H. I. Addison, 
Frank Wurger and Joe Cano. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Chicago.—With its own development 
paralleling that of meat packing, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER has steadily ex- 
panded its services to meet and antic- 
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ipate industry needs. Three cardinal 
points of PROVISIONER service, which are 
based on 50 years of industry experi- 
ence, were graphically illustrated at the 
magazine’s exhibit as: “Editorial Ac- 
tivity,” “Reader Service” and “Daily 
Market Service.” During the first nine 
months of 1938 the PROVISIONER pub- 
lished 410 major editorial articles, 
handled 1,038 inquiries for its readers 
and supplied dependable commodity quo- 
tations for the entire industry. A large 
map in the PROVISIONER booth showed all 
the meat producing plants in the United 
States and flashing through this map 
was a preview of the cover of the 1938 
convention number. 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 
(CELLOPHANE DIVISION\, : Wil- 
mington, Del.—“I always visit the Cello- 
phone display,” said A. Packer Byer, 
“to find out the current and future 
trend in meat packaging and merchan- 
dising.” Visitors this year were not dis- 
appointed for the exhibit was again 
crowded with interesting and valuable 
sales ideas involving the use of trans- 
parent wrap. In the central display 
case were packaged quick frozen sea 
foods, vegetables and, most suggestive 
to the meat packer, attractively packed 
brains, sweetbreads, kidneys and sliced 
liver. These items had plenty of eye- 
appeal, a quality which they ordinarily 
lack. The new trend in poultry mer- 
chandising was illustrated with trans- 
parent-wrapped, ready-to-cook drawn 
fowls. Bulk pork sausage also received 
its share of attention with re-use bowls, 
rolls and boxed patties illustrating the 
different modes of packaging. 


A Christmas package of pork sausage, 
pancake flour and honey attracted much 
attention as did examples of wet- 
wrapped butts and picnics. Looking to 
the future, the exhibit also featured 
Cellophane-wrapped, ready-cut butterfly 
chops, steaks, boneless lamb chops, bone- 
less loin roast, fresh boneless butts and 
fresh pigs feet. 


Cellophane keeps abreast and ahead 
of merchandising trends through con- 
sumer research and development work. 
Its representatives are always able to 
aid the packer to solve his problems in 
this field. This year the firm was rep- 
resented by O. F. Benz, director of sales; 
L. B. Steele, assistant director; M. C. 
Pollock, promotion manager; W. J. 
Harte, central district manager; R. J. 
Crowley and E. M. Wallace, assistant 
district managers, and A. W. Shaffer, 
special representative. 


COMMODITY APPRAISAL SERV- 
ICE, Chicago.—Foot-sore convention 
visitors found this booth a _ restful 
refuge where they could relax in com- 
fortable chairs. At the same time they 
learned some interesting facts from A. 
O. Bauman, industry commodity expert 
and manager of the service. He pointed 
out to them that consumer buying power 
is the most important factor controlling 
meat consumption and packers’ annual 
revenues, and declared that consumer 
resistance can be ascertained in advance 
in anticipating a break in prices. 

ARKELL SAFETY BAG CO., Chi- 
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cago.—A brand new economical barrel 
lining was featured at the Arkell ex- 
hibit this year. The bottom half of the 
lining, which comes in contact with the 
meat, is about 70 per cent waxed, while 
the upper half, which is merely folded 
over the top, runs only 30 per cent 
waxed. This puts the wax where needed 
most but provides an economical lining 
with which packers can conform to 
B.A.I. rulings calling for a:lining in all 
fresh meat barrels. The firm has also 
developed a new beef cover in which 
stretch has been reduced from 30 to 15 
per cent to give all advantages of 
crinkle paper cover at low cost. Bloom- 
pak meat covers, small stock covers, 
Detach-a-sak for salt sides and liver 
bars were also shown. Visitors were 
welcomed by E. F. Lofland, ir., super- 
intendent; W. D. Galloway, F. B. Nellis, 
G. N. Keyser and W. P. Grew. 

LEHIGH SAFETY SHOE CoO., Allen- 
town, Pa.—Even the most successful 


safety campaign can’t prevent all meat’ 


plant accidents but safety shoes pro- 
vide a means of minimizing their seri- 
ousness by preventing foot injuries. To 
meet demands for light, economical 
but “dressy” safety shoes, the Lehigh 
company has just developed its 400 line. 
These resemble business shoes in appear- 
ance but are tough as a* heavy duty 
work shoe and armored with a toe sav- 
ing steel box. Comfortable inner sur- 
face is provided by a one piece leather 
vamp to toe. The shoes are of solid 
leather construction and available in a 
number of styles. The firm’s exhibit 
also featured a heavy duty boot which 
has been tested under packinghouse con- 
ditions. The boot is made in knee, three- 
quarter and hip lengths. Frank Gris- 
wold, Chicago representative, and H. 
W. Brown, merchandise department, 
were in attendance. 

B. H. BUNN CO., Chicago.—Bunn ty- 
ing machines are now installed in a 
number of meat packing plants where 
they are used for tying sausage boxes, 
wrapped pork shoulders, butts and other 
products. The machine ties and cross 





HERE’S THE WAY IT WORKS 


Leon K. Manaster, inventor of Pak-N-Seal 
(right), proudly exhibits his new machine 
for packaging dried beef to Oscar Emge, 
Emge & Sons (left) and W. F. Rayhill, 
Rochester Packing Co. 





ties, knots the cord with a non-slip knot 
and cuts it. The operator has only to 
hold the package on the tying platform 
and start the machine with foot pres- 
sure on a pedal. The machine auto- 
matically adjusts itself to different size 
packages and is adaptable to twine 
ranging from 6 to 16 ply. This year’s 
improved model is more heavily con- 
structed, has a monel table and wider 
gears. It was demonstrated by pres- 
ident B. H. Bunn, vice president Harry 
E. Bunn, and P. A. Bolz. 


SAUSAGE EQUIPMENT CO., Chi- 
cago.—At this booth packer visitors saw 
a portable sausage linker for linking 
artificially-cased franks. The machine 
consists of a collapsible frame which is 
rotated and the frankfurts link-twisted 
against its bars. Any type smokestick 
can be used on the machine and when 
a stick-full has been linked the frame is 
collapsed and smokestick and sausage 
are withdrawn. Capacity of the linker 
is reported to run up to 360 lbs. per hour 
and it is adjustable to make links of dif- 
ferent lengths. John Rainey was in 
charge of the exhibit. . 


IDENTIFICATION, INC., Chicago.— 
At this booth A. Packer Byer had a 
chance to see and taste the new Zipp 
wieners which have been so widely pub- 
licized. These wieners are stuffed, 
smoked and cooked in a casing of veg- 
etable parchment and are then cut into 
uniform, open-end lengths. When the 
housewife cooks the wieners she removes 
parchment casing by pulling zipper. 
Identification, Inc., has developed a 
complete promotional plan for packers 
and sausage manufacturers making 
Zipp sausage. Under this plan pro- 
cessors are able to obtain color window 
streamers, counter cards and other dis- 
play materials, as well as boxes for 
Zipp frankfurts, which would not be 
economically feasible if they were indi- 
vidually produced. All material is im- 
printed with individual packer’s name. 
Zipp sausage in oil was on display at 
the booth as were larger products in 
which Rite-O-Insert identifying tape 
had been used. Present to greet packers 
were Robert Rosenthal, president; 
Michael J. Leis, technical director; 
Harry J. Hirsch and Ronald H. Marks, 
Enterprise Butchers Supply Co., Dallas; 
Harry J. Lowenbach, James Wells, 
Stephen D. Collins and Alpheus J. Free- 
man, inventor of the casing. 


WM. J. STANGE CO., Chicago.—New 
exact weight packaged casing colors 
were specially featured at the Peacock 
booth this year. Another of the Stange 
easy and exact weight developments, 
Peacock brand colors. are now packaged 
in individual moisture-proof cellophane 
envelopes, in sizes ranging from 1 gram 
to 1 oz., automatically filled, weighed, 
sealed and packed in 1-lb. boxes. All 
basic and secondary shades are im- 
mediately available in 1 0z., % oz. and 
% oz. packets and private blends are 
put up and packaged in correct size to 
meet individual needs. With these color 
packets, as with the firm’s Jiffy casing 
coloring tablets, preparation of coloring 
solution is only a matter of counting 
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and involves no weighing or guessing. 


Thus the sausage department can give 


all its frankfurts the same shade and 
the same eye appeal. The firm’s nitrate 
and nitrite tablets, each of which makes 
a specified amount of curing pickle or 
cures a given amount of sausage meat, 
have also been developed to promote 
simplicity and accuracy in meat plant 
operations. Other Stange products on 
display included  Peppercream, 
D.E.N.S. and C.O.S. seasonings, Bay- 
steen, branding inks and prepared sea- 
sonings for such specialties as Hilde- 
sheimer bruanschweiger and Baltimore 
minced ham. In attendance were Wil- 
liam J. Stange, president; William B. 
Durling, vice president and sales man- 
ager; Dr. Aladar Fonyo, chief chemist; 
Irving Zeiler, Ray Beerend, V. E. Berry, 
Joe Graf and J. B. McKoane. 


RUMSEY DEVICES CO., Passaic, 
N. J.—Measurement of amount of 
pickle injected is an important step in 
successful artery curing and the com- 
pensating dial meter shown at this 
booth was developed during years of 
experience in such operations. Dial 
meter measures the exact number of 
ounces of pickle retained in each of two 
separate veins in a ham. Dial auto- 
matically subtracts number of ounces 
that have drained from ham being 
handled. Features of the dial meter and 
the self-contained injection unit of 
which it is a part include freedom from 
influence by operator’s hand, pickle in- 
jection is recorded to ounce, built to 
function under damp conditions, catches 
all waste pickle and is provided with 
hopper and chute for expelling finished 
hams. Another Rumsey device shown 


was the Moldart wrapping machine for . 


wetting, measuring and cutting trans- 
parent cellulose in the operation known 
as “wet-wrapping.” A locking device 
is provided so that wrap can be tightly 
fitted around product. Unit allows use 
of roll cellophane, and is reported to 
reduce amount of material used, elimi- 
nate adhesives and tying material and 
improve appearance of product. C. E. 
Rumsey and H. Rumsey, jr., well known 
through the packing industry, were on 
hand to demonstrate their products. 


WORCESTER SALT CO., New York 
City.—Occupying a prominent position 
in the Worcester exhibit was a banner 
with the slogan “Standard for Over 50 
Years.” On display in the booth were 
100-lb. sacks of A and flake salt, as well 
as packaged table salt. J. F. Spain of 
New York and John J. Coyne of Chi- 
cago, well known figures at meat in- 
dustry conventions, were on hand to 
greet old and new friends and supply 
sausage manufacturers and packers 
with sound information on the use of 
salt in meat processing. 


ALBANY PACKING CO., Albany, 
N. Y.—Demonstrations of the new Tobin 
Formrite bacon press always had an at- 
tentive audience of packers who came to 
see bellies formed to a squared slab of 
pre-determined width and uniform thick- 
ness. The press is hydraulic, operating 
with only an electrical connection, and 
forms the bellies automatically when 
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IT SURE TAKES PUNISHMENT 


C. Carr Sherman, president, H. P, Smith 

Paper Co., demonstrates the unusual wet 

strength of “Sta-Tuf,” ably assisted by a 
washing machine. 


pressure control is manipulated. The 
control cannot be moved without first 
closing the sliding plate against which 
pressure of bottom piston is applied. 
Pressure is applied simultaneously from 
the bottom and two sides. With the 
press narrow bellies can be made wider 
and wide bellies made narrower. Bacon 
can be formed for sale in strip or for 
slicing and need not be frozen. Tests 
have shown that bacon formed in the 
press has a high yield in No. 1 slices 
and a low percentage of end slices. 
Capacity is rated at up to 300 slabs 
per hour. H. K. Gillman, mechanical 
supervisor and designer of the press, 
and C. J. Reid, advertising manager, Al- 
bany Packing Co., were in charge of the 
exhibit, 

DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Warren, O.—Truck tires made by this 
company are widely used in the meat 
packing industry. The firm specializes 
in custom-built tires and cut away sec- 
tions of some of these were on display 
at the booth. Denman now builds a 
truck tire which is specially designed 
for retreading, making it possible to ob- 
tain high mileage from one tire carcass. 
Visitors brought away as souvenirs rub- 
ber spirals to prevent phone cord twist- 
ing. H. F. Webster, vice president, was 
in charge. 


ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL 
CO., New Kensington, Pa—Among the 
products featured at the Aluminum com- 
pany’s booth this year were a new 
smokestick and knife scabbards for cut- 
ting and killing departments. In cross- 
section the smokestick is shaped like an 
inverted T so that points of contact with 
sausage are minimized. The stick is re- 
ported to remain straight under all 
smokehouse conditions and will take a 
weight of 30 to 35 lbs. of sausage and 
then spring back after use. The 10- 
and 12-in. knife scabbards are all 
aluminum and made in two sections for 
easy cleaning. Other products prom- 
inently displayed included a new high 
tensile strength 100-lb. meat tub and a 


60-in. standard meat truck, the latter 
made of extra hard sheet aluminum 
welded and ground to give appearance 
of one-sheet construction. The truck is 
equipped with roller bearings, malleable 
iron wheels, solid rubber tires and ale- 
mite grease fittings. Spice containers, 
meat loaf pans, meat spreading pans 
and buckets were some of the other 
meat industry aids shown. R. B. Laws, 
B. E. Hiles and W. J. Sheehan welcomed 
convention visitors. 


M & R AUTOMATIC SMOKER CO., 
Madison, Wis.—In successful use for 
two years, the M & R smoker made its 
first convention appearance this year 
and was carefully examined by packers 
and sausage manufacturers. In this 
smoker the sawdust is placed in a hop- 
per and then screw-propelled through a 
horizontal combustion tube. This tube 
is placed just above an enclosed line of 
gas burners and flame from these roasts 
and toasts the sawdust, releasing the 
smoke, without coming in actual con- 
tact with the material. The smoke aris- 
ing through vents in the combustion 
tube is free of fly ash and burned saw- 
dust is eventually carried by the screw 
into a closed ash can. Hopper is outside 
the smokehouse. Quantity of smoke 
can be closely regulated and remains 
constant during smoking operation. 
Hopper is outside the smokehouse and 
the gas flame is entirely enclosed in fire 
brick, eliminating fire hazard. Entire 
operation is automatic and is reported 
to require no labor after starting. The 
unit may be used in separate smoke- 
houses or in connection with a central 
smoke chamber’ supplying several 
houses. Clarence Anderson represented 
the M & R company. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., St. 
Clair, Wis.—Wall pictures in the 
Diamond Crystal booth illustrated salt 
manufacture by the Allberger process, 
the apple test—which is used to demon- 
strate how salt can bring out hidden 
food flavors, rapid solubility of the com- 
pany’s product and its high purity. Spe- 
cial coarse and flake salt were displayed 
in 100-lb. bags and Diamond Crystal 
shaker salt was shown in consumer 
packages. Diamond Crystal representa- 
tives have had much experience in solv- 
ing food flavor problems. The com- 
pany’s convention delegation, was com- 
posed of E. T. Green, district sales 
manager; W. H. Dolan, division sales 
manager; C. C. Van Dyne and Joe 
Conklin, Chicago representatives. 


LIQUID CARBONIC CORP., Chicago. 
—NMeat product shippers were interested 
in the A. C. F. dry ice container for 
railroad cars which was shown at this 
exhibit. The container is put inside 
bunkers and entirely surrounded with 
water ice. Thermal contact between 
water ice and dry ice modifies, prolongs 
and makes more constant the stabilizing 
effect of dry ice during the trip. With 
such equipment shipments have been 
made with fourth, fifth and sixth a.m. 
delivery, in summer temperatures, with- 
out re-icing. Ray Skidd, Robert Matthi 
and Charles Longaker represented the 
company. 
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This advertisement appears in 
brilliant colors in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Nov. 26; Collier’s 
Weekly, Nov. 19; and Life, Nov. 
21. Reaching many millions of 
families, #¢ pays unusual tribute to 
the great American food industry. 


Wat magic is it in the turkey 
that makes us all remember, late in November, 
to give thanks for the blessings that America 
provides? And why is it, as the royal bird 
comes in all golden-brown to the table, that 
appetites are so much lustier than normal? 

There may be many answers to these ques- 
tions, but the truth is that the magic is to be 
found in ourselves. One of our blessings is that 
we have within us the imagination and the 
happy will to recreate the harvest-time holi- 
day, year by year. 

On this day it is our privilege to be thankful 
for a thousand other meals served each year to 
every man, woman and child in the land, Proba- 
bly they are all just as important, lacking only 
the turkey’s gift for drama. 

One hundred and thirty BILLION meals a 
year for Americans! Think of the fabulous stores 
of food, the careful handling, the countless 
miles of hauling! Food is humanity’s greatest 
need—our first thought on Thanksgiving Day. 
Let us be grateful for America’s great system 
of food production and distribution. Let us 
extend a kind thought this year to our own 
local sources of supply — the grocer, the meat- 
market man, and the milk man, who day after 
day keep our larders stocked with food, gar- 
nished with the service we like! 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











Every hauling need 
is served by International 
Trucks—-ton up. Our 
branches and dealers are 
at your service. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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PACKER MEETS PACKER 


Friendly Hosts Fete 
Hosts of Friends at 
Hospitality Centers 


ELAXATION' and_ refreshment 
2 were the keynotes in “little con- 

vention sessions” held in a number 
of suites on the upper floors of the 
Drake and Knickerbocker hotels. These 
oases, where convention-goers could sit 
down in a comfortable chair and have 
a snack of this and a little of that, were 
maintained by industry suppliers, ex- 
hibitors and prominent firms connected 
with the business of meat packing. 
They were thronged day and night by 
hundreds of happy guests. 

Sometimes the headquarters suites 
were like “old home” week with several 
friends from wide-apart sections renew- 
ing old acquaintance; at other times 
they buzzed with general conversation 
and genial good fellowship. Problems 
of the meat industry were discussed 
and the room exhibits of the different 
firms examined. New friendships were 
formed and old ones renewed. Both 
packer visitors and their hosts agreed 
that the old convention blend of busi- 
ness and pleasure was a good one and 
that they would long remember the 
1938 convention. 


J. S. HOFFMAN CO.—Packers who 


like to sell, look at and eat good foods 
always make a bee-line for Hoffman 
headquarters. This year they found in 
the display such specialties as Hoffman 
dry sausage, Polish ham and luncheon 
meat, South American corned beef and 
dried beef, Roquefort cheese and mam- 
moth theuringer. The buffet was re- 
plete with delicious food in keeping 
with genial Hoffman hospitality as ex- 
tended by Harry I. Hoffman, president; 
J. J. Zahler, vice president; J. W. 
Klapper, sales manager, and J. E. 
Staren, manager of the meat division. 
Guests at Hoffman headquarters were 
presented with-handy yardstick canes. 

CUDAHY PACKING CO.—Activ- 
ities of Cudahy’s casing department at 
the convention were directed by C. R. 
Vann, manager, and H. W. Townsend, 
assistant manager, and these were as- 
sisted by a helpful and hospitable staff. 

CONTINENTAL CAN CO.—There 
were few quiet moments at the packers 
convention for A. V. Crary, vice presi- 
dent; Paris O. White, central sales man- 
ager; H. A. Rapelyea, Kansas City dis- 
trict sales manager; C. Westerbrook, 
St. Louis, and W. P. Murray, New York, 
as they made contact with old friends 
in the industry and made new ones for 
Continental Can. 

MILPRINT, INC.— Specialists in 
printing and converting transparent 
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cellulose, Milprint headquarters con- 
tained a number of examples of color- 
ful dried beef and bacon wrappers, cov- 
ers for pork sausage re-use bowls and 
“plate” country style sausage packages 
which it had printed for meat industry 
firms. Its convention delegation con- 
sisted of J. A. Baker, manager meat 
packing department, Russell Faulkner, 
merchandising manager, Leo Zimmer- 
man, Chicago manager, John Sevick, 
Vern Cunningham and Phil Glazer. 

VAN LOAN & CO.—In friendly con- 
tacts John Max Weyer, president; W. 
E. Squires, vice president and general 
manager, and Jack Haug, Western rep- 
resentative, carried the doctrine of Van 
Loan seasonings among packers and 
sausage manufacturers at the conven- 
tion. 

SAYER & CO.—Veterans in the cas- 
ing field, the Sayer staff rendered as- 
sistance to its industry friends as well 
as greeting them in good fellowship. 
David Rosenblatt, president; and 
Charles F. Dietz, sales manager, led the 
delegation composed of Edward Faih, 
Arthur Bessinger, Kurt Georgi, Wil- 
liam A. Eyler, Louis R. Housman, Abra- 
ham Schwam and Leo Zimmerman. 

BERTH. LEVI & CO.—Two-handed 
hospitality was extended to industry 
friends at Berth. Levi headquarters. 
Not only were there delicious refresh- 
ments in abundance but guests were 
presented with souvenir wiener picks 
and pencils. Hosts were Martin D. Levy, 
David A. Weill and Irving Sloman, vice 
presidents, and Leonard D. Weill, M. 
H. Baker, Al Freud, M. H. Berkowitz, 
Duke Reichenbach, Jac Reichenbach, 
Egon Hertz, Leo Weglein, H. I. Good- 
man, W. C. Ragals, Al Byk and Morris 
Kaye. Martin Lipschutz, president, 





Smoke-Wood Corporation, makers of a 
new meat smoking material, based his 
operations on the suite. 


INDEPENDENT CASING CO.— 
There was always a buzz of conversa- 
tion at the Independent suite where 
guests gathered at small tables for re- 
freshment and chats with other packers 
and their hosts. The firm’s tradition of 
ready hospitality was upheld by Sig- 
mund Strauss, president; Lawrence 
Pfaelzer, vice president; Charles A. 
Raynor, treasurer; George Fischer, 
Philip O. Hantover, Sam Isaac, Gus 
Kuhn, Irwin Hirsch, G. Sher, Herbert 
Strauss, Charles Stohrer, Herbert Alt- 
heimer, Harry Stohrer and Mike Dem- 
ing. 

PANIEL J. GALLAGHER.—A 
hearty welcome was given to packers 
«who stopped to visit with the Gallagher 
staff of packinghouse products special- 
ists. They were welcomed by Dan Gal- 
lagher, George Sunderland, Harold L. 
DeFord and Joe Walsh, all well known 
in the trade. 

HESS-STEPHENSON CO.—Wearers 
of the Hess-Stephenson five-gallon hats 
were marked men around the Drake 
hotel and excited the envy of other con- 
vention-goers. Friends of the well- 
known brokerage firm were greeted at 
headquarters by Stanley Hess, Ray 
Stephenson, George Dunlap and Ed- 
ward Hess. 

A. E. STALEY MFG. CO.—Pete 
Braun was dispensing hospitality at 
Staley headquarters this year in the 
absence of Ray Seipp, who sent regards 
to all his friends from a hospital in 
Portland, Ore., where he is recovering 
from injuries received when thrown 
from a horse. Ed Seipp, Ray’s brother, 
assisted in entertaining Staley guests, 
all of whom reported that they had a 
grand time. 

MONGOLIA IMPORTING CO.—Old 
friends met at the Mongolia suite where 





JUST A LITTLE CLOSE INSPECTION 


Ray L. Treinen, sales manager, E. Kahn’s Sons Co. (left) views the line of the J. S. 
Hoffman Co., aided by Harry I., Hoffman, president. 
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SEASONED PRODUCERS AND SELLERS OF SEASONING 


Pres. Wm. J. Stange, (seated, center) missed the 1937 convention but was able to be 

on hand this year. At his left is W. B. Durling, vice president, and at his right sales- 

man J. B. McKoane. Standing (left to right) are V. E. Berry, T. L. Allen, Ray 
Beerend, Joe Graf and I. Zeiler. 


genial hosts provided royal entertain- 
ment. The firm’s staff of casing experts 
was led by George Terry, president; 
David Hight, manager; Sol. J. Lupoff, 
sales manager; Tom Crowe and George 
Reichert. 


OPPENHEIMER CASING CO.— 
Paying a visit to Oppenheimer head- 
quarters is a convention custom and this 
year guests were given a special tele- 
graphic invitation to do so. Members of 


the Oppenheimer staff are aces in the 


field of hospitality as well as in casings 
and always show visitors a good time. 
President Harry D. Oppenheimer was 
assisted this year by Seymour Oppen- 
heimer and Martin Hirsch, vice presi- 
dents; Frank A. Louer, general sales 
manager; M. S. Holstein, sales man- 
ager; Julius Rosenfield, New York gen- 
eral manager; Edward Oppenheimer, G. 
D. Nussbaum, Mayer Samler, Jesse 
Haber, Irving Greenfield, Arthur Luft, 
Morris Bear and Joe Messing. 


H. P. SMITH PAPER CO.—Visitors 
at the suite were given a convincing 
demonstration of the “staying” qualities 
of Sta-Tuf paper, the wrap developed 
for pork cuts by Carr Sherman. A 
sheet of this paper was hung in a 
shower, with a heavy weight at the bot- 
tom, and was under a constant stream 
of water during the whole convention. 
The paper is absorbent but tough when 
wet. It prevents excessive dehydration 
of meat but does not result in sloppy 
product. Other papers made by the firm 
were also on display. Packers were 
greeted by C. Carr Sherman, president; 
E. H. Townsend, C. F. Yegge, jr., and 
Jack Pendexter. 


PRESERVALINE MFG. CO.—Over 
60 years of experience in supplying meat 
packers and sausage manufacturers 
with curing, seasoning and processing 
materials has given the Presco line a 
veteran standing. Its representatives 
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were able to give helpful advice to visi- 
tors at headquarters as well as a royal 
welcome. Lee J. Kenyon, general man- 
ager, was host-in-chief and he was as- 
sisted by John E. Brown, Hans Daube, 
John A. Dier, George W. Fugate, E. W. 
Gisch, O. E. Monteith, Kar] Rein, Selvyn 
Rubin, A. Scheyer, Andrew J. Schnell, 
George Temmerman, Charles A. Van 
and F. J. Deuser. 


AFRAL CORPORATION.—Staff at 
the Afral suite reported that many pack- 
ers and sausage manufacturers had 
come in to talk about honey sugar cure 
and the firm’s line of liquid and dry sea- 
sonings and to partake of hospitality of- 
fered them. Both guests and their hosts, 
F. F. Kasten, president, R. W. Morris 
and Arthur Amerikaner, enjoyed these 
friendly contacts. + 


WM. J. STANGE COMPANY.—The 
brand-new Peacock exact weight pack- 
aged casing color, and other recent 
Stange exact and easy weight develop- 
ments, were topics of interest to crowds 
of visitors at the firm’s headquarters. 
A cordial welcome and helpful service 
were extended by William J. Stange, 
president; W. B. Durling, vice president 
and sales manager; Aladar Fonyo, chief 
chemist, V. E. Berry, T. L. Allen, Ray 
F. Beerend, Harry Horton, Irving 
Zeiler, J. B. McKoane and Joe Graf. 


CINCINNATI BUTCHERS SUPPLY 
CORP.—There are never any half-way 
measures about “Boss” hospitality or 
“Boss” knowledge of industry operating 
problems. The famous line of packing- 
house equipment is grounded on years of 
successful experience and “Boss” men 
are always ready to help packers and 
sausage manufacturers who desire to 
improve plant efficiency and turn out 
better product. The “Welcome” banner 
was waving at headquarters with presi- 
dent Herman Schmidt heading a dele- 
gation composed of Oscar C. Schmidt, 





sr., and C. Oscar Schmidt, jr., vice presi- 
dents; William C. Schmidt, assistant to 
the president; A. B. Lloyd, J. B. Sabean, 
W. H. Sweet, Charles Schwing, W. Ham- 
mann, C. D. Berry, A. L. Kreuer, H. M. 
Wilson, L. Rosenberg, J. W. Hopwood 
and E. L. Daly. 


E. G. JAMES CO.—There was always 
a crowd of packers coming and going 
from the James suite. Experts in pack- 
inghouse products, the James staff han- 
dles the sale or purchase of many a car 
of product during each year and has 
wide-spread acquaintance throughout 
the industry. Packers saw a new beef 
washing brush and metal scabbards, 
made by the Service Foundries, at head- 
quarters this year. Hosts were E. G. 
James, M. J. Mackin, Joe Duschinski, 
Sam Barliant, George Smole, Ray Wil- 
liams, Clay Hudson, Joe Steger, Stan- 
ley Danick, Ted Williams and Bob John- 
son. 

ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO.—Moving 
pictures of hog depilation and modern 
pork cutting always had an attentive 
audience at the Allbright-Nell head- 
quarters and all agreef that movies 
were a fine means of industry educa- 
tion. The ANCO Tobin depilator, which 
involves dipping the hog in adhesive 
mixture and then stripping off the coat- 
ing with hog hair and roots, has now 
been installed in a number of packing 
plants. ANCO offers a full line of 
proved packinghouse equipment and its 
staff can give expert advice on operat- 
ing problems. Greeters were N. J. All- 
bright, vice president; J. G. Allbright, 
secretary treasurer; Dr. A. O. Lundell, 
sales manager; H. A. Scherer, adver- 
tising manager; A. E. Kaeslin, John 
Banks, E. E. Bright; K. D. Kubaugh, 
L. E. Lambert, Herbert Mace, C. Mar- 
shall, N. A. Anderson, George Stubbs, 
Fred Oldenberg, Fred Hilbrecht, Walter. 
Titzel, Harold Hague, Jack Sorenson, 
Herb Lindstron and Ralph Illsley. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO.—As 
trained and practical experts in the 
field of sausage manufacture and meat 
processing, the Mayer family can fur- 
nish its clients with thoroughly-tested 
suggestions and helpful advice. Indus- 
try firms have come to recognize the 
value of this service and there were 
many calls for Mayer counsel at head- 
quarters. Besides telling visitors about 
Neverfail cure, the Neverfail pickle 
pump and Mayer fine seasonings, the 
staff made every effort to make its 
guests happy and comfortable. At head- 
quarters were H. J. Mayer, sr., presi- 
dent; H. J. Mayer, jr., vice president; 
S. A. Mayer, Frank Mayer, Charles 
Mayer, J. O. Strigle, Roger Rath, Harry 
I. Addison, Joe Cano and Frank Wurger. 


THE GLOBE CO.—Members of the 
Globe staff were kept busy welcoming 
industry friends and taking them on. 
trips to the Drovers Packing Co. to see 
the company’s rosin hog depilating sys- 
tem in operation and to Richters Food 
Products plant to watch sausage meat 
cutting as done by. the Roto-Cut ma- 
chine. The latter uses the draw knife 
principle to cut frozen or fresh meat, 
fats, etc., mixing seasoning with meat 

(Continued on page 191.) 
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PRESCO 
PRODUCTS 


because their 
rel=Taalelatainehicte| 


efficiency 


produces 
superior results 





the preservaline manufacturing Co., BROOKLYN, NY. 


PRESCO PICKLING SALT + PRESCO CERTIFIED CASING COLORS 
SEASONINE “A” + NEW PROCESS F,L. P. - SEASONINE “B” 


BOAR’S HEAD PICKLING SALT + BOAR’S HEAD SUPER SEASONINGS 
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PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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on striving toward better methods, greater efficiency and higher 
quality of food products has established the American Packer as the world 
leader. His plants are the mecca of packers from all points of the globe 
who marvel at his ingenuity. 

So successful have been his efforts that the Meat Packing Industry is 
now the first industry of the country, producing annually products valued 
at nearly three billion dollars. 

This is his section in the Convention Number of The National Provisioner. 
This publication pays tribute to his achievements and commends to your 
consideration his services and products. 























FIRST PRIZE 
QUALITY 
Tells the Story ile 


“Quality’’—a one-word explanation 
of the popularity of First Prize Meat 
Products. Skill and care in manufac- 
turing from choice, U.S. Government 
inspected cuts of pork and beef pro- 
duce delicious meat products that 
find favor on dinner tables in New 
York and New England. 


Take the Tenderized Ham, for in- 
stance. Tender, juicy, packed with a 
flavor that is unexcelled, a First Prize, 
the original and only Tenderized 
Ham, wins new friends everywhere 























| The Original and Only 
Jenderized HAM 

















Sis secved. — Smoked Shoulders — Daisies 
ye who per yaa First Prize a julien 
cts nsistent i 
dX gh onary i pe Frankfurts Pork Sausage 
Bolognas Eastern Dressed 
ALBANY Packine Co, Ine. Smoked Liver Fresh Pork 
ALBANY.N.Y. Sausage Pure Lard 
Baked Loaves Poultry 

















Henry FISCHER PACKING Co. 


INCORPORATED 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 





Fischer’s Sausages 
Mellwood Brand Products 








LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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SERVICE 


— 
to 


WHOLESALER & RETAILER 


PEACOCK and JACK SAA BRANDS 


Beef - Pork - Lamb - Hams - Bacon 
Lard - Sausage - Dried Beef 
Canned Meats - Casings 








CUDAHY BROTHERS CO. miscousn 
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SELECTO SELECTQ 
“The HAM delicious” “The BACON delicious” 


“A taste will win your favor” 





F. C. Rogers, Inc., Philadelphia 


Berliner & Marx, New York Representative epresentative 














C. A. DURR PACKING Co., INC. 


UTICA, N. Y. 





HAMS - BACON - FRANKFURTS 
LARD - DAISIES - SAUSAGES 
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PRIZE WINNERS IN A PACKAGE COMPETITION 
Praise Winners in Millions of Homes! 


JOHN MORRELL & C 


@ Striking in appearance—this varied line of 
canned meats. Handsome jackets of ultramarine 
to catch the eye. Beautiful color photographs 
of the contents within to whet the appetite. 
Small wonder that first prize in a package de- 
sign contest was awarded to Morrell. 

But a far greater prize was won more than a 
hundred years ago, when the name Morrell 
gained wide acceptance as 4 synonym for qual- 


ity. That was in England, where the House of 
Morrell was founded at Bradford, Yorkshire 
in the year 1827. 


And this reputation has survived an ocean 
voyage, as well as the intervening century-plus 
—for in America today, products that bear the 
name Morrell are recognized everywhere as 
highest quality—and are relished for their 
tempting goodness in millions of homes. 


Interested distributors please write: 


Three different flavors are we; 


S“InA” $8" In B” CeIn” 


We’re wholesome, delicious, extremely nutritious, 


AND WE MULTIPLY PROFITS BY THREE! 





GENERAL OFFICES: OTTUMWA, IOWA 


= Purveyors of Famous ‘Morrell Pride’ Hams and Bacon 


Red Heart’s leadership in the dog food field was estab- 
lished on the three-flavor idea—a simple, logical plan for 
giving dogs some taste variety in their diet to stimulate 
appetite and thus help them stay in robust health and 
good condition. 

Consistent, powerful advertising in newspapers, mag- 
azines, and on the radio has sold millions on the advan- 
tages of the three-flavor feeding plan—with the result 
that Red Heart is not only easy to sell, but also most 
profitable. 


RED HEART =~. DOG FOOD 
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HOUSTON PACKING 


gsm HAM and ff 
US Government Inspected Meats E aa 
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G. L. CHILDRESS 
GENERAL MANAGER 


The LARGEST Independent Packer 1N THE SOUTH 


LOCATED ON THE HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL WITH STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
TO ALL U. S. AND FOREIGN PORTS 

Straight and Mixed Cars — Beef — Pork — Veal — Boneless Beef 

Cottonseed Oil — Shortening — Canned Meats — Animal By-Products 


HOUSTON, TEXAS Established 1897 


REPRESENTATIVES 
E. G. JAMES CO. W. T. RILEY WM. G. JOYCE 
332 So. LaSalle St. 61 Bourse Bldg., 104 Fruit & Produce Bidg., 
Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 




















For Over &@ Years 
Chas. Hollenbach’s 
“314° 


Summer Sausage 


Manufacturers te the Trade 


THUERINGER SALAMI CERVELAT FARMER 
GENOA CAPRICOLA PEPPERONI MORTADELLA 
SPICED LUNCHEON 


Prompt attention to your inquiries 


CHAS. HOLLENBACH, INC. 


2653-63 Ogden Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HUNTER 


PACKING COMPANY 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


© 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 
OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 


os 


¥ 






enn 
i%e 





New York Office: 410 W. 14th Street 


Representatives 


WILLIAM G. JOYCE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
F, C. ROGERS, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 




















BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


“American Beauty” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Dressed Beef, 
Calves and Lambs 


FRESH AND CURED PORK PRODUCTS 





Send us your inquiries [Phone KIrby 4000] CINCINNATI, OHIO 








THE E. Kaun’s Sons Co. 
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cco... HORMEL «-. 


AUSTIN, MINN. 











Ham — Bacon — Lard 
Sausage 


Highest QUALITY Since 1876 
THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Eastern 


Representatives 


H. D. AMISS 
e N WwW 


631 Penn. Av 
WASHINGTON, D. © 
ee CRAVENS 
259 W. \4th St 
NEW YORK N. Y 


ST. LOUIS Ss, BERDIS 


th and Broaawey 


CLEVELAND OHIC 
MURPHY DECKER 
Fruit & i aaele| 
Excnang 
BOSTON MASS 
i al 
eR " A. |. HOLBROOK 
nd rea Rusa 


; = Y 
BUFFAI »), N 


M. A NICHOLSON 
2600 E Grand Biva 
DETROIT MICH 
M. WEINSTEIN & CO- 


122 N Delaware 
PHILADELPHIA PA 




















NUCKOLLS 


A Name Synonymous With Quality 


FINE CANNED FOODS 
BEEF AND PORK PRODUCTS 


THE NUCKOLLS PACKING COMPANY 
| Pueblo, Colorado 
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KINGAN & CO., General Offices, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











...when it’s stuffed 


in animal casings 


Use KINGAN’S natural 
containers for sausage 


» CAREFULLY SELECTED 
| CASINGS FOR YOUR 
SAUSAGE KITCHEN 














Stahl Meyer 
‘Ready to Eat Meats” 


FERRIS Hickory Smoked HAMS and BACON 





agian 














OTTO STAHL DIVISION F. A. FERRIS DIVISION LOUIS MEYER DIVISION 
Third Ave. & 127th St. 262-272 Mott Street Wyckoff & Cooper Aves. 
New York City New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 
— 
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Rath 


from the Iand O'Gorn 
CAR LOTS AND MIXED CARS 


PORK BEEF 
VEAL LAMB 


ax? i PROVISIONS 
|} VACUUM-COOKED MEATS 


REFINERS AND EXPORTERS 
CEDAR VALLEY LARD 


s* 














THE RATH PACKING Co., WATERLOO, IOWA 




















RED SEAL aiden Meats in Tin and Glass 


—=y 








RED SEAL 
Trade Winners 


Corned Beef 
Corned Beef Hash 
Roast Beef 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Pickled Pigs Feet 
Pickled Pigs Feet Cutlets 
Sandwich Spread 
Vienna Sausage 
Ox Tongue 
Tripe 
Breakfast Sausage 


Hamburger Steak and 
Onions 


Veal Loaf 
Potted Meats 
Chili Con Carne 
Cooked Brains 
Lunch Tongue 























‘Our Home Where Quality Rules’’ 








REPUBLIC FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 47th and Turner Ave., Chicago 
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Cn Open Suggestion 
to Fellow. Lackers 


Here’s what we did to double our 
bacon sales — it works for us— perhaps 
you can do likewise. 


The essence of the idea is in the fol- 
lowing radio script taken at random 
from a recent broadcast: 


“One of the most satisfying and nour- 
ishing breakfasts these brisk mornings 
is bacon and to get the utmost in flavor, 
taste and complete satisfaction buy 
Easter Brand Bacon by the piece, hang 
it in a cool dry place and slice it just 
before you put it in the pan. You’ll 
get everything that’s been put into it 
by nature and our careful processing. 
Of course, Easter Brand is also offered 
ready sliced, or the butcher will slice a 
small quantity for immediate consump- 
tion. However, the old-fashioned secret 
of bacon par excellence is to let it hang 
and slice it just before you put it in 


the pan—more economical too.”’ 


THE DANAHY PACKING COMPANY 


Meat Packers for Over Half a Century 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Currently owned and operated by three brothers,— 
Arthur, Edgar and Ray, descendants of the founder. 
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Qromoting 


the use 
canned meats... 





a line of 
over 30 items! 


OR OVER 70 YEARS, Libby has been 

doing these two things— persuading wom- 
en to use more canned meats, and developing 
a line that could supply them with every 
variety they wanted. 

The use of canned meats—once a startling 
notion, difficult for many women to accept— 
has become general throughout the country. 

And the Libby Line, keeping pace with the 
demand, has grown from a single item— 
corned beef—until it includes the 30 canned 
meat products listed below. 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby, Chicago 


Beef Extract Frankfurters 
Beefsteak Hamburger Steak 
Boneless Chicken Lunch Tongues 
Bouillon Cubes Meatwich Spread 
Brains Mince Meat 
Chicken a la King Potted Ham 
Chicken Broth Potted Meat 
Chili Con Carne Roast Beef 
Chop Suey Sausage 
Corned Beef Spaghetti and Meat 
Corned Beef Hash Tamales 
Cottage Beef Tripe 
Deviled Ham Veal Loaf 
Deviled Meat Vienna Sausage 
Dried Beef Virginia Breakfast 
Patties 
9 
# 


CANNED MEATS 
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Our modern facilities 
guarantee SUPERIOR 


quality at regular prices! 


You get the same 
SUPERIOR Service on 


a carload or a barrel 


SUPERIOR PACKING CO. 


Dressed Beef * Boneless Meats 


and Cuts « Offal * Casings 
CHICAGO = ST. PAUL 

















1939 WILL BE OUR 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY! 


50 years ago, in 1889, Ed. A. Tovrea, the 
founder of the present company opened his 
little slaughter house in Gila Bend, Arizona. 
Today Tovrea’s Meat Products have become 
a by-word for “quality’’ throughout the en- 
tire trading area of the Pacific Southwest, 


other sections of the United States, and for- T ‘ 
eign countries. OV R E A S 

Carload shippers of U. S. Graded Beef 
and Lamb, complete Provision line. 


TOVREA PACKING CO. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Makers of 


FAMOUS 
PEERLESS 


SNAPPYS 


(COPY RIGHTED) 


THE HOFMANN 
PACKING CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





AGAR'S 





SAUSAGE. LARD 
CANNED MEATS 


AGAR PACKING & PROVISION CORPORATION 


U.S. YARDS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Bex RY LARD-HAMS-BACON 
eigge SAUSAGE - PORK 
vw’ BEEF - LAMB - VEAL 


FRIED & REINEMAN 


PACKING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 













Everybody Favors 
VICTORY BRAND Flavor 


_— ASK FOR Beef 
a Pork 
Veal 





nen nso ” MEATS wo.'seo lamb 


Ready-to-Serve Meats 


THE CHAS. SUCHER PACKING CO. 
Dayton, Ohio Since 188! 








GOLD MEDAL 
MEAT PRODUCTS 


None Better 


SCALA PACKING CO., INC. 
Utica, New York 


Se 


MEAT FOOD 
We peusucs Carload 
Solicit Shipments 


Genuine Tenderized Ham 
Gem Hams + Nuggets ~~ ‘Rollettes 
Tenderized Canned Ham 
De Luxe Bacon Sausage Products 


THE Yotin PACKING CO., INC. 


FORT DODGE. IOWA 
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Traing Pork Loved Ine 


‘‘Brooklyn’s Largest 
Retailer of Pork Products’’ 


Packinghouse: 25 to 45 Lombardy St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


eS 


52 EXCLUSIVE PORK STORES 

















New York Meat Packine Co., Inc. 
ESSEM PACKING c.. INC. Our Products Inspected and CERTIFIED by 























37th and Iron Streets CHICAGO 1738 Board of Trade Bldg. 











Mienihesiniens af U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
“u “ Specializing in 
MARVEL TASTE FRESH AND FROZEN BONELESS PLATE BEEF TRIMMINGS 
Ready-to-Serve Meat Products FRESH AND FROZEN 100% LEAN BONELESS BEEF TRIMMINGS 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTION CORNED BARREL BEEF FOR EXPORT 
LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS nee ei uaty iy: 
646 to 658 Bergen Avenue Bronx, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHMENT 531 Represented in principal distributing centers 


HATELY BRAND 
PURE LARD and Highest Quality SHORTENING 
Packaged in TIERCES, TINS, CARTONS, BAGS 
SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 


HATELY BROTHERS COMPANY 


[Plant Since 1873 General Offices 
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NIAGARA 


HAMS and BACON 


WHITE ROSE 
PURE LARD 


JACOB DOLD 
PACKING COMPANY 


BUFFALO 
WICHITA 
LIVERPOOL 




































































THE FIRST OF ITS KIND! 


An authentic operating handbook for 


SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 


At last the book the industry has been waiting for—’Sausage and 
Meat Specialties,” Volume 3 of The Packer's Encyclopedia. Com- 
piled by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER in cooperation with 
leading sausage experts. Complete in sausage manufacturing and 
operating information; tested formulas for sausage and specialty 
products; plant layout ideas; and a handy directory of equipment 
and supplies. 


The wealth of material between the covers of SAUSAGE and MEAT 
SPECIALTIES and the thorough manner in which it is presented 
will make it an indispensable aid to every sausage maker! Ready 
for immediate mailing. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! Price Postpaid $5.00 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Chapter — 











1 The S Manufacturing Industry M and A dS 
| ner | =, 
jon an it Conditionin ore! yle Sausage 
IV Pp “ 1V Head Ch Cheese, Souse and Jellied Products 
V Cost Figuring | ov Dry Sausage 
Vi ay hae Materials XVI Meat 
VII Fres! XVII Meat 
VII Frankfurts XVII Cook — ond Corned Beef 
IX Bologna XIX Trouble Shootin 
X Liver Products XX Sausage Laws ane Regulations 
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Weight 








MODEL 500 
RECORDING 
THERMOMETER 


LIST $31 00 


PRICE 


CO 


INDUSTRIAL THERMOMETERS 


Lower operating costs and raise the quality standard of 
your Meats and Foodstuffs with Motoco dial indicating 
and recording instruments. 


Precision built; they always maintain the correct tem- 
perature — so essential in the preparation of fine and 
appealing Foods. The rugged simplicity of Motoco 
instruments assures long, economical life. Made for all 
applications in the Meat and Food-Packing Industries. 


End your temperature regulation troubles NOW by 
writing for full details. A post card will do. 






MODEL F1 
DIAL 
THERMOMETER 


price $2000 


2) 

2) 

— ay 
ed eneeengey 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


MOTO METER GAUGE & EQUIPMENT DIV. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING - NEW YORK CITY, N.Y 
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Skillful Curing Inereases 
Ham Sales ...... 





HE success of individual meat 
products is definitely dependent 
on flavor ... taste. This is especially 
true in ham processing. Consumer 
acceptance and repeat ham sales are 
maintained through skillful curing. 
You can now have perfectly-cured 
hams in your plant through the use 
of the new EXACT WEIGHT ham 
pickle scale which measures by 
weight any percentage of pickle 
desired. 

Featuring the usual EXACT 
WEIGHT Scale compactness .... 
incorporating everything known in 
metallurgy to combat corrosion un- 
der the severest packing-house con- 
ditions .... easily-read single per- 
centage dials .... short indicator 
travel for speed ... . trouble-free 
operation, ham pickle injection be- 
comes a simple, errorless operation 
eliminating the human element. 

Write for interesting literature 
fully describing this newest of 
EXACT WEIGHT Scales for meat 
packers. 


Only one set of 
graduations to 
read ....but one 
indicator to 
watch. Separate 
charts are fur- 
nished for 7%, 8%, 
9% and 10% pickle 
injection opera- 
tions. 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO. 
400 W. Fifth Ave. Columbus, Ohio 






RE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXACT, 


“ PRECISION SCALES 














BRAN p your meat 
products with 


GREAT LAKES BRANDERS 

















\ Above: Great Lakes Branders for 
Great Lakes \ marking BEEF CARCASSES 


Brander 





Brandin 
SAUSAGE [- 
on the rack 
For attractively Branding, 
WRITE TODAY! labelled sausage QIENERS 
For attractively illustrated of all kinds 
NEW CATALOGUE! 











GREAT LAKES 


Stamp & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
2500 Irving Park Blvd. - - - Chicago, Illinois 


EARN more 
by LEARNING more! 


“PORK PACKING” contains the answers to all pork packing 
problems. This 360 page operating manual discusses the best 
tested methods for getting results . . . lists practical, tested ways 
of overcoming all the various difficulties encountered in everyday 
operation. PORK PACKING definitely increases your worth to 
your company and puts you in line for that next “break” in your 
department. Why not send in that order today and be ready? 

















CONTENTS 


Buying, Killing, Handling Fancy Meats, Chilling and Refrigeration, 
Cutting, Trimming, Cutting Tests, Making and Converting Pork Cuts, 
Lard Manufacture, Provision Trading Rules, Curing Pork Meats, 
Soaking and Smoking, Packing or Sausage and Cooked 
Meats, Rendering Inedible Products, Labor and Cost Distribution, 
and Merchandising. 











PRICE $Q:2> POSTPAID 


Foreign: U. S. Funds 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Floorosis (broken cement floors) is a direct drain on your profits. — It 
endangers workmen shortens the life of mechanical equipment. If 
the floors of your plant are cracked and deeply rutted patch them 
immediately with Cleve-O-Cement. Cleve-O-Cement is the quickest 
positive cure for Floorosis. Apply it one day and have floors ready 
for heavy traffic the following morning. Stronger in 24 hours than 
ordinary cement in 28 days. Water-proof — slip- proof — acid-proof. 
Not an Asphalt Composition. Absolutely unaffected by extreme tem- 
peratures. Used and endorsed by many of America’s leading plants. 
Write today for illustrated bulletin and FREE TEST OFFER. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
1324 MARQUETTE CLEVELAND, O. 


CLEVE-O-CEMENT 


CURES FLOOROSIS 

















DURING THE PAST 





e e e Viking Rotary Pumps have constant- 
ly increased their acceptance in the Meat 
Packing Industry. The famous Viking Prin- 
ciple of “only two moving parts” is respon- 
sible for Viking'’s outstanding efficiency 
and enviable record of performance. Get 
your share of pumping profits . . . write to- 
day for information on Viking Standard 
and Sanitary Rotary Pumps. 


VIKIN PUMP CO. 








CRACKLING EXPELLERS LEAD 


There are more than five reasons why Anderson 
Crackling Expellers are preferred in the meat 
packing and allied industries field but these five 
should be considered by every plant executive. 


In every Anderson Super Duo Crackling Expeller is the 
experience of 37 years of building this type of equip- 
ment for the production of cracklings. 


Cracklings produced with an Anderson Super Duo Ex- 
peller are brighter yellow in color, free flowing from 
the bag, free from metal and have a low fat content. 


There is an Expeller model geared to meet the require- 

ments of any plant, regardless of its size or produc- 
tion needs. 

Expellers require less labor (one man can handle 2 or 

3 Expellers) and operate at a lower cost than any other 
type of equipment for the making of cracklings. 


5 Expellers today are giving satisfactory service not only 
in nearly all larger packing plants but in hundreds of 
smaller plants. 


Write today and let us tell you how Ex- 
pellers can make more profits for you. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1946 WEST 96th STREET e CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















CEDAR FALLS, 10WA 
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ScouTING around the 
Convention I got this im- 
pression—everybody’s look- 
ing for new ideas because 
ideas are what sell. 

x * 


HOLIDAY HAM. Now’s 
the time to prepare holiday 
ham. Successful packers find 
that Mapleine tones-up the 
flavor of ham and builds 
sales. You can use Mapleine 
in your ham — no matter 
how you cure it. Just tell us 
whieh formula you want, for 
brine- cused ham, ee 


BOOST HOLIDAY SALES WITH 
THESE MAPLEINE SPECIALS 


(Il More If You Ask For Them) 


ham or dry cured ham. We'll 
send you working instruct- 
ions. 


GOOD SELLER. Baked 
Ham sets new highs when 
Mapleine is used in prepar- 
ing it. For Mapleine joins 
with the flavor of cloves and 
other seasonings to bring 
out the nutlike flavor. Try it. 


FREE. 14 profit-making tested- 
in-use formulas, plus free try- 
out bottle of Mapleine. Write 
now. Crescent Mfg. Co., rg 
Dearborn St., vaniie Wa 














Colorful Lithographed METAL 


CONTAINERS that Sell... 
by HEEKIN 


Create a favorable impression with an attractive, col- 
orful, lithographed metal container by Heekin. Today 
neither the dealer nor consumer wants merchandise 
of any kind that is not packed in an attractive con- 
tainer. For years Heekin has served packers with 
lithographed cans for every requirement. Today 
Heekin personal service is ready to assist you in mak- 
ing your present container more attractive . . your 
selling job easier. Write for information. 








“MAPLEINE 


BRINGS OUT NATURAL MEAT FLAVORS 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











EXTRA PROFITS 


Many successful packers have 
found our line of quickly frozen 
fish a profitable line that can be 
handled with present equipment. 





QUICKLY FROZEN SEA FOODS 


will be discussed with interested packers 











write 


O'DONNEL-USEN FISHERIES Corp. 


Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 
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PINK SUPPLY COMPANY 


735 North 3rd St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northwest distributors of the new ZIPP Casings. 
Alll inquiries promptly answered. 


ALSO 


Manufacturers of Packing House Textiles 








Meat Coverings of Every Description 


Beef Bags Frank Bags 
Sheep Bags Ham Bags 
Lamb Bags Butt Bags 


Cheese Cloth Turkish Towels 
Shroud Cloths 











We manufacture any bag in any size you desire. 
Stockinetting in all widths in continuous rolls. 
Prompt service to all parts of the United States. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES!! 
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The production of DYERSBURG stockinettes is controlled from the very time 


DYERSBURG 


Stockinettes 


thes 
4 7 


A ~ s — 
therawcotton (\~ /) isgrown. After the cotton is picked 


ae 


of the largest plantations in the south, it is weighed 





DYERSBURG, TENN. 


one of our representatives. Next, the selected bales are transported e 





KNIT FABRICS 
QUALITY SERVICE 


to the cotton gins for the first processing operation. Modern machinery 


BEST 
& 
DONOVAN 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





of concentrated operations we can pass along our savings to you. Try us for real 





quality at a saving! 


A _A.. A A. eS 




















t 
CORPORATION 


120 Broadway - New York 


HAMBURG 
BUENOS AIRES 
TIENTSIN 


| 
| SHEEP CASINGS eHOG CASINGS «BEEF CASINGS 














Corporation 


120 Broadway - New York 
BRECHTEEN SAUSAGE CASINGS 
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R. W. EARLEY 


BROKER 
OFFERINGS IN 


BEEF — VEAL — LAMB — PORK 
259 WEST 14th STREET, NEWYORK CITY 
CH elsea 3 - 2070 - 2071 


PEEP EEE EeEeehlllllllllllllllblllllllllllllle 


JOHN W. HALL 


EST. 1912 - INCORPORATED « INC. 1937 




















between you and 


profitable livestock buying 


KENNETT-MURRAY 
LIVESTOCK BUYING ORGANIZATION 


Let KENNETT-MURRAY help you meet difficult 
livestock problems intelligently and profitably! We 

















BROKER . TALLOWS - GREASES - FEEDING 
¢ AND FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Cable Address: JNOHALL 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET + CHICAGO 


can assure you satisfaction. Take the step to- 


day...getin touch with one of the offices listed below: 


DETROIT, MICH. CINCINNATI, OHIO e 
ate geel —— 2 Personal Greetings 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND LAFAYETTE, IND. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA 


to all my friends and customers 


1866 CON YEAGER '938 


Sausage Room Supplies 
6217 Kentucky Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 


PS. 
Hope To Be with You Next Year 




















. de, 
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Cath Or eg sot arent NO ORDERS TOO SMALL 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 

PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
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F. C. ROGERS, Inc. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROKERS-PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 
HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Shippers who are interested in active representation and real service 
in Philadelphia and vicinity are invited to communicate with us. 


Member of the New York Produce Exchange 
Member of Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


PORK « BEEF *© LAMB « VEAL 











HENSCHIEN, EVERDS & CROMBIE 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


59 EAST VAN BUREN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Established Since 1909 
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— remember that 
Philadelphia Theatres, 
Shops, Sports and 
Transportation facil- 
ities are but a step 
away from the 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


In the Heart of Philadelphia 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 





See PHILADELPHIA Woria'sFoir trip 








The MODERN METHOD 
of TRUCK COOLING 


Operates on forced-circuiation 
principle; insures positive absence 
of hot spots in body. Operates 
off truck battery. Economical 
to use; highly efficient. Now 
being used by leading packers. 


4 4 4 4 Four sizes fill all needs. 


Warm Air Write for details! 


THEURER WAGON WORKS, Inc. north Berscn, Ns. 


Builders of Commercial Insulated and Refrigerated Bodies 























LARD TUBS and PAILS 


available in wide range of sizes 
® 


We invite your inquiries 


MERRILL WOODENWARE CO. 


Manufacturers for over 30 years 


MERRILL WISCONSIN 





























MORRIS FRUCHTBAUM, C.E., R.E. 
PACKING HOUSE 
ENGINEER—ARCHITECT 





SUITE 200—WOOD BUILDING 
400 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A Complete Line of “VELVET DRIVE” Machinery Equipment for 


PACKERS and RENDERERS 


including the latest type of Jack- 
eted Head MELTERS, as illus- 
trated. Inquiries appreciated and 
literature gladly furnished. 







Sizes from 3’x 7’ 
to 5’x12’ 


PACKERS and RENDERERS MACHINERY 


Division RED WING MOTOR CO. Red Wing, Minn. 








SMITH 
BRUBAKER 
& EGAN 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEERS 


30 NORTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Serving 


THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 











Temperature Control PLUS Humidity Control 
Air Circulation PLUS Air Purity... 


Carrier 


AIR CONDITIONED 


Refrigeration 








CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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YOUR safest WAY 
TO CLEAN TINNED 


IS THE WAMtits WAY! 





SURFACES 





CONOMY and safety go hand in hand when you clean equip- 

ment with a tinned or other sensitive metal surface. That’s 
why so many meat packers are enthusiastic about Oakite cleaning 
materials that possess rapid, yet gentle cleaning action. Dirt, 
grease and meat deposits are removed quickly, thoroughly and 
without any etching, spangling or tarnishing action on the equip- 
ment. 


With all their cleaning speed and thoroughness, Oakite materials 
give you two way economy. . . (1) in safety to equipment (2) in 
small amounts of materials needed. Ask us to send you full infor- 
mation that is presented concisely, interestingly in a set of Service 
Data Sheets that you will want to read and keep for reference. 
Write for your FREE copy today. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 20A Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. 


TE 


d CLEANING 


MATERIALS & METHODS FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 








UNION STEEL 
MEAT PACKERS OVEN 





With a Union Steel meat packers oven (Revolving 
Tray Type) you can convert slow-selling trimmings 
into fast-selling baked meats. A Union Steel Oven 
takes little room and is economical. Requires minimum 
supervision because of its many automatic features. 
Built by the largest manufacturer of reel ovens in 
the U.S. Write for descriptive literature. 


Union Steel Products Co. 


501 Berrien St., Albion, Michigan 
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There Is A “WILLIAMS” Mill For 
.. . Every By-Product— 
Grinding Job 


The WILLIAMS “AK” 


No grinder made equals the 
“AK” for grinding meat scrap, 
cracklings, a and similar 
eee. Not only will it grind 

igh grease content material to 
8, 10 and 12 mesh fineness, but 
it also does so with less power 
and keeps the material cooler 
than by any other method. The 
chisel edge hammers cut through 
and grind with less effort and 
have no trailing edge to rub, 
heat by friction and cause the 
grease to flow. 


Nine sizes of the ““AK’’ grinder 
are available for every by- 
product grinding job. 
@ Write for Bulletins Today @ 
THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2708 North Ninth St. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities Including 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
15 Park Row 326 Rialto Bidg. 













FEATURES INCLUDE 


@ RENEWABLE GRINDING 
PLATE 


@ ANTI-DULLING DISCS 

@ CHISEL EDGE HAMMERS 
@ QUICK CHANGE SCREENS 
@ HINGED COVER 


@ GREASY CRACKLINGS DO 
NOT CLOG 


CHICAGO 
37 W. Van Buren 





WaFs 415 acon 





PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDEF» 













..NO OTHER UNIT 
HEATER LIKE THE 


DEPENDABLE .- 
PERMANENT. . 
PIECE OF HEATING EQUIPMENT 


Grid Unit Heaters are trouble free; they never fall apart from corrosion, because 
they are not affected by electrolytic action. The heating sections are all-cast alum- 
inum alloy, cast in one piece and bonded to high-test nickel alloy iron steam cham- 
ber—practically no maintenance expense. The first Grid units made in 1929 are 
still in use. Let us tell you the complete story of Grid Unit Heaters. 


THE UNIT HEATER & COOLER CO. 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in all principal cities 


HEATER 
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L. E. GRIFFIN G. E. TAYLOR 


P. G. GRAY COMPANY 


Established 1895 


BROKERS and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS | 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 








The Oldest BROKERAGE HOUSE in New England 
Handling Packing House Products Exclusively 


Our service has been offered to the trade through the pages 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for over 43 years. 














|. DUFFEY & SON COMPANY 


Indiana’s Largest Live Stock Shippers 
HOGS - CALVES - LAMBS 


Lagro, Indiana 











i Operating Points 





LAGRO + LOGANSPORT - DELPHI + ROCHESTER 
| MONON - ELWOOD - RENSSELAER - FAIRMOUNT 
WARREN - LAFONTAINE 
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PACKER MEETS PACKER 


(Continued from page 162.) 

as it cuts. These tours were well at- 
tended. The Globe Co. can furnish 
packers with equipment for every meat 
plant department and can also give them 
engineering service. Conventioneers were 
welcomed by C. H. Dodge, president; 
Oscar Biedermann, secretary; D. Dohm, 
sales manager; W. C. Steffan, L. J. 
McQueen, K. Tomlinson, Wayne Wor- 
cester, W. Hammond, Jake Lissner, 
Frank Bilek, Charles Thoma and L. R. 
McQueen. 

THE VISKING CORPORATION.— 
Directed by pirate maps mailed to them 
before the convention, and clutching 
gold keys to the treasure chest, a host of 
packers early sought the Drake head- 
quarters of Visking. Pirate girls swag- 
gering through the lobbies passed out 
boutonnieres among convention-goers 
which told them where Visking hospi- 
tality was to be found. On entering 
headquarters many guests found that 
their keys fitted the treasure chest and 
entitled them to a fortifying and pi- 
ratical gift. Others were consoled with 
attractive and useful tie clips. 

Visitors found a_ photograph-while- 
you-wait booth in a second room. This 
feature of Visking hospitality was 
heavily patronized with many old friends 
seizing the opportunity to have a pho- 
tograph taken together. A third sec- 
tion of the suite was devoted to a buffet 
where a wide variety of refreshments 
were served. Many of these were spe- 
cialties processed in Visking casings 
and made an instant hit with meat- 
appreciative guests. 

Gatherings in the Visking suite were 
always gay and informal and guests 
found it hard to leave their thoughtful 
and congenial hosts. Direction of Vis- 
king hospitality was in the hands of 
Erwin O. Freund, president; Howard 
R. Medici, vice president; J. P. Smith, 
vice president; K. W. Chapman, sales 
promotion manager; Carl Hart, adver- 
tising manager, E. J. Marum, sales 
supervisor; H. R. DeCressey, western 
district supervisor, and Alec Chesser, 
Eastern district supervisor, who were 
assisted by Elson Cahn, Julius Lipton, 
Fred Adams, J. B. Smith, Henry Lotka 
and James Foran. 

Also shown at the Visking suite was 
the Whitechurch Parator, a_ portable 
cooker for preparing frankfurts. The 
Parator steam heats the frankfurts and 
can be plugged into an electric outlet 
in the retail meat store to demonstrate 
to the dealer or his customers how 
frankfurts taste when cooked. It may 
also be used by dealers for store dem- 
onstrations. R. O. Nereim represented 
Whitechurch Manufacturer. 

IDENTIFICATION, INC. — Visitors 
at Identification headquarters saw the 
scrapbooks in which thousands of news- 
paper stories and pictures of Zipp sau- 
sage have been compiled. Following an- 
nouncement of the casing with a zipper 
almost every prominent newspaper in 
the country carried some mention of the 
development and it was also publicized 
by radio chains and weekly news maga- 
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zines. There was much interest in Zipp 
casings at the convention and president 
Bob Rosenthal and his aids, Michael J. 
Leis, technical director, H. J. Lowen- 
bach, Charles Von Brecht, H. J. Hirsch, 
Ronald H. Marks, Stephen D. Collins 
and Alpheus J. Freeman, made contact 
with many packers. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO.—Cor- 
dial hospitality is a specialty of the 
Buffalo staff and the many happy visi- 
tors to headquarters could testify that 
they did a good job. Buffalo equipment 
which has recently been developed in- 
cludes a Ty-Linker for linking artificial 
casings, the new silent cutter, and sau- 
sage stuffer. These, as well as other 
items in the Buffalo line, aroused much 
interest among visitors. The Buffalo 
“good-will” delegation was composed of 
Richard C. Smith, president; Walter J. 
Richter and A. Byron Chase, vice presi- 
dents; Hardin H. Littell, treasurer; Her- 
bert L. Hunn, Walter B. Richter, W. N. 
Mueller, Harry J. Horton, Ronald H. 
Marks and Harry K. Hirsch, South- 
western representatives for Buffalo 
equipment. 

TRANSPARENT PACKAGE CO.— 
The Tee-Pak Inn was a popular ren- 
dezvous for convertion visitors who 
came up to the mezzanine floor to meet 
“mine hosts” and partake of the deli- 
cious and unusual refreshments which 
were served there. Many lingered be- 
fore the well-stocked buffet and were 
shown the reserve supply of Transpar- 
ent-Packaged product in the refrigera- 
tor. Among the unique products served 
to guests were rainbow loaf, tea-time 
theuringer, macaroni and cheese loaf, 
fresh ham, Saratoga loaf with bacon 
lining running lengthwise and Lebanon 
bologna. All of these were made by 
meat industry customers of the Tee- 
Pak company and packaged in their 
transparent casings. 

Guests were served at small quartet 


tables and had the congenial company 
of the Tee-Pak staff. Smiling service 
was furnished by a competent catering 
staff directed by two Tee-Pak hostesses. 

The Tee-Pak organization is con- 
stantly working out new ideas for mer- 
chandising and packaging sausage and 
other meat products and guests at head- 
quarters had an opportunity to see and 
hear about many of the latest develop- 
ments. Visitors received a cordial wel- 
come from R. L. Atkinson, president; 
I. Barnard and E. O. Johnson, vice 
presidents; Arthur S. Davis, M. L. 
Rosenthal, D. A. Hayne, M. L. Hofman, 
B. Wien, Dave Pollock and E. T. Web- 
ster, Canadian representative of the 
company. 

PAK-N-SEAL.—Packers who visited 
the Drake headquarters of Leon K. 
Manaster saw a new machine which 
packages and seals dried beef in mois- 
ture-proof uniform packets without use 
of adhesives, ribbon or cord. The op- 
erator simply places a weighed amount 
of dried beef in a form lined with heat- 
sealing transparent cellulose, places a 
cardboard on top, folds over the cello- 
phane end actuates a mechanism which 
heat-seals both ends of the package. 
The Pak-N-Seal process requires only 
50 sq. in. of wrap for a 4 oz. package 
against as much as 80 to 90 sq. in. now 
used in some packages. 

J. C. WOOD & CO.—Suite of J. C. 
Wood was a popular spot for packers 
who received a hearty welcome from 
R. H. Monson, Robert Burrows, J. K. 
McKenerick, Charles Schlagel, W. M. 
Burrows and G. H. Gleason, all well 
known in the packinghouse products 
trade. 

ODELL & WHITTING.—The Odell 
& Whitting staff, composed of Barney 
Odell, Gordon B. Austin and George 
Whitting, held open house for their 
many meat industry friends and made 
new ones. 





THEY WERE ON THE JOB FOR PRESERVALINE 


Here are the men who greeted visiting packers in behalf of the Preservaline Manufac- 
turing Co. (Standing, left to right): H. H. Daube, John Dier, George Temmerman, 


A. J. Schnell, Lee J. Kenyon, sales manager; Bill Scheyer. 


(Seated): Ted Brown, 


G. W. Fugate, Charles A. Van. 
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W. W. Oswald, vice president, Gem 
Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif., was 
a visitor. He was a little shy in reveal- 
ing his identity and missed meeting 
many who would have liked to greet 
him. 

It would not be a convention if Jesse 
Dietz, meat department head _ for 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia, did 
not put in an appearance. He was on 
hand this year, but dodged the camera 
man for the first time; getting too 
modest, Jesse. 

A distinguished visitor was Arthur 
Sims, head of Sims-Cooper, leading 
New Zealand packers, with headquar- 
ters in Christchurch, N. Z., and in 
London. Mr. Sims says THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER is his guide on what is 
going on in the industry outside his 
own country. 

J. A. Baker, formerly in the adver- 
tising department of Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis, was present at the con- 
vention in the capacity of manager of 
the meat packing department of Mil- 
print, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fred Anderson, sales manager, East 
Tennessee Packing Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. was chaperoned by Mrs. Ander- 
son, able secretary to president Dave 
Madden, who is quite as capable of dis- 
cussing meat operations and policy as 
some of the old timers in the meat in- 
dustry. 

A. T. Gardner, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa,*Iowa, was wearing his In- 
stitute 50-year service button awarded 
to him during the past year. Mr. Gard- 
ner joined Morrell in 1888 as a stenog- 
rapher at the age of 29. From that 
position he was made office manager 
and now is active as cashier. He re- 
cently celebrated his 50th anniversary 
as a Mason and soon will have his 
golden wedding anniversary. Although 
almost 80 years old, he is still “going 


Vv 


* 


MEETING INTERESTING PEOPLE 


strong,” and enjoyed the convention. 
Howard V. E. Hunter, Hunter Pack- 
ing Co., St. Louis, was carrying on the 
family traditions of congeniality and 
good fellowship, in company with his 
famous father, Frank A. Hunter. 


Harry Lax, head of F. C. Rogers, Inc., 
Philadelphia, was as usual in attend- 
ance, chaperoning his Eastern clients. 
This was his eighteenth convention. 
Mrs. Lax was with him and was a 
favorite at the dinner dance. 


J. R. Humphrey, staff ace of Henry 
Fischer Packing Co., Louisville, Ky., 
accompanied vice president Carl 
Fischer to the convention. According 
to reports these two boys are really 
going places in Louisville. 

J. V. Jamison, president Jamison 
Cold Storage Door Co., has been in 
regular attendance at conventions al- 
most from the beginning. He has a host 
of friends in the meat packing industry, 
many of whom took advantage of this 
opportunity to renew their acquaint- 


ance. 





VISITOR FROM ANTIPODES 


Thomas E. Wilson (left) is host to Arthur 
Sims, well-known packer of Christchurch, 
N. Z., and London. 





CANNING IS THEIR HOBBY 


Perhaps the growing volume of meat going into cans is the reason for the pleased 

expressions of these representatives of the American Can Co. They are (seated, left to 

right) W. C. Schultz, Charles Fago, J. E. Baechle, M. P. Cortilet; (standing) E. G. 
Weimer and W. H. Richardson. 
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NEW INSTITUTE CHAIRMAN 


T. Henry Foster, president, John Morrell 

& Co., was elected chairman of the board, 

succeeding Frank A. Hunter, who served 
four years. 


Zehner Packing Co., Belleview, O., 
was well represented at the convention 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Zehner and Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Schlicht. It was Mr. 
Schlicht’s first convention. 


Jacob Ulmer Packing Co., Pottsville, 
Pa., is celebrating its 83rd year in busi- 
ness. President Julian F. Ulmer attends 
conventions regularly and this one was 
no exception. He is past president of 
the Eastern Meat Packers’ Association. 


Harry Shulman, director of purchases 
and chief engineer for Hammond- 
Standish, Detroit, was very much in 
evidence. An outstanding engineer, Mr. 
Shulman contributes a great deal every 
year to improvements in packinghouse 
practice; 1938 has been no exception. 


H. K. Gillman, mechanical supervisor, 
Albany Packing Co., Albany, N. Y., had 
his most recent mechanical development 
—the Tobin bacon press—on display 
and in operation. The ease with which 
the machine can be operated and its 
efficiency in squaring up bellies elicited 
much favorable comment from packers. 


The progressive and growing Georgia 
Packing Co., Thomasville Ga., was 
represented at the convention this year 
by president W. F. Cox, J. W. Bramblett 
and L. B. Harvard. Vice-president 
Roberts remained at home to “tend 
store.” President Cox was prevented 
from attending last year’s meeting by 
the arrival of a baby daughter. 


Missing only one convention in 21 
years is a record that Paris O. White, 
Chicago district sales manager of Con- 
tinental Can Co., can well be proud of. 
He was here with executive vice- 
president A. V. Crary, New York; H. 
A. Rapelye, Kansas City district sales 
manager; H. S. Happ, Chicago repre- 
sentative; G. V. Hollman, research de- 
partment, and C. L. Westerbeck, St. 
Louis representative. 
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Northwest Airlines had a good cus- 
tomer when H. T. Schaake, Gibson 
Packing Co., Yakima, Wash. flew to 
Chicago for the convention. 

E. H. Richter & Son, Springfield, II1., 
was represented by Max Richter. The 
capacity of the Richter plant has re- 
cently been increased by the installation 
of new ice machines. 

H. E. Bunn and B. H. Bunn, B. H. 
Bunn Company, were again in attend- 
ance. B. H. is famous for his invention 
of the Bunn package tying machine. 

A. Ewing Sinclair, general superin- 
tendant, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., was forced by press of affairs to 
return to Indianapolis on Monday. This 
was his second appearance at conven- 
tions in Chicago during the month, the 
other being the annual meeting of the 
National Safety Council, at which he 
presided at the meat section meetings. 

Al Egan of the engineering and 
architectural firm of Smith, Brubaker 
and Egan, Chicago, was a busy man 
checking over the exhibits and attend- 
ing sessions for new ideas in building 
construction and equipment and inter- 
viewing packers and sausage manu- 
facturers contemplating construction 
work. He talked before the engineering 
and construction section meeting on 
structural materials. 

Fred Cahn had no display of stocki- 
nettes and meat coverings this year and 
was, therefore, free to help son-in-law 
Bob Rosenthal of Identification, Inc., 
explain to crowds of interested packers 
and sausage manufacturers the merits 
of the new “zipper” frank. Fred is an 
enthusiastic grower of dahlias, special- 
izing in a few varieties, of which Jane 
Cowl is his favorite. ; 


Bilk Bresnehan of the John W. Hall 
Company visited the convention several 
times and enjoyed meeting old friends. 


S. A. Parker, sales department, Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp., 
added another convention to the long 
list of those he has attended. He is en- 
thusiastic about his company’s new salt 
shaker car. 

President Clem Eckrich, Peter Ech- 
rich & Sons Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
never misses a convention, and was on 
hand this year as usual. The company 
recently completed a new plant of which 
Clem is justly proud, it being one of 
the most attractive, modern and efficient 
to be found anywhere. 


Dan Worcester made his debut at the 
convention as the head of the Worcester 
Engineering Co., designers of packing- 
houses, with offices at 15 T Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. The company has been 
retained by a number of Eastern pack- 
ers to design new plants and plan re- 
habilitation and enlargement work. 


Roger Sprague, Baker Ice Machine 
Co., Omaha, is well known for his 
ability as an engineer in the air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration field. This 
year he was accompanied by Mrs. 
Sprague and was kept busy greeting 
old friends. 

No convention would be complete 
without the presence of Ira Newman of 
the United States Cold Storage Co. His 
long experience in the packing business 
prior to his cold storage days makes 
the convention of unusual interest to 
him. Mrs. Newman, a famous artist, 
had another of her exhibitions of beau- 
tiful landscapes on view at the Drake, 
where ‘she exhibits every year about 
this time. 


Carl] Schloemann, St. Louis packing- 
house architect, was on hand as usual 
renewing friendships. 

Ben Hanak, president of Process 
Products Corp., makers of the Hana- 
form unit for processing hams, was 
proudly introducing the charming Mrs. 
Hanak and his two attractive daughters 
to all his friends at the convention. 

A. A. Levinson, head of the soya divi- 
sion of the Glidden Co., was proudly 
displaying his new certified food colors 
to everyone interested. 

Wilbur H. Turner, Heekin Can Co., 
was another veteran in attendance. C. 
J. Cahill and C. A. Rolfes, assistant 
sales manager, completed the Heekin 
party. 

F.. W. Green, National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., New York City, was 
present at the convention meeting his 
friends of the industry. 

Martin Seligman of the Naturalux 
Products Corporation was back again 
chatting with his many friends of the 
industry. 

Life has been just one convention 
after another recently for F. D. Kirk, 
general manager, Vilter Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, and for that reason his pres- 
ence was much appreciated by his many 
friends in the industry. He was ac- 
companied by G. A. Jorgenson of the 
sales department. 

Chief engineer Fred Butler and as- 
sistant chief engineer Jones, Kingan 
& Co., were on hand Friday and Satur- 
day for the sectional meetings. They 
made the trip by automobile and were 
enthusiastic, as always, about the ob- 
vious advantages of the application of 
good engineering practices in meat 
packing. 





KEEPING “BUFFALO” UPPERMOST IN PACKERS’ MINDS 


President R. C. Smith, John E. Smith Son’s Company (seated center) and his capable staff were very much in evidence during the 
five-day session. SEATED (left to right) Louis F. Wiltshire, president Smith, Walter J. Richter, vice president. STANDING: 
W. B. Richter, H. L. Hunn, chief engineer; W. F. Mueller, R. H. Marks, H. K. Hirsch, H. H. Littell, treasurer; Harry J. Horton, 
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A. B. Chase, vice president. 
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QUALITY PRODUCT MISSIONARIES 


Representatives of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. and Fearn Laboratories gang up to have 

their pictures taken. Seated (left to right): R. H. Marks (Staley), W. E. Seipp and 

Gould Jones (Fearn) and H. K. Hirsch (Staley). Standing (left to right): Peter 
Braun, S. S. Snell and J. N. Van Allsburg (Staley) and Eddie Holm (Fearn). 


The Bechstein brothers, Fred and 
Bob, of S. Oppenheimer & Co., Chicago, 
were on hand as usual to meet their 
packer friends. 

Carl Herrud, prominent golfer, 
packer and terpsichorean artist from 
Grand Rapids, Mich, was on hand with 
Mrs. Herrud. Very charming couple, 
particularly in evening clothes. 

Walter Frank of Milwaukee, veteran 
convention-attender, was very much on 
hand. As a maker of fine sausage and 
designer of sausage plant equipment, 
Mr. Frank is without a peer. 

Between handling things at his big 
new plant, acting as host at convention 
headquarters, and entertaining packer 
friends, president Charles H. Dodge of 
the Globe Company put in five days of 
intensive work. 

Dr. J. H. Buchanan, Corn Products 
Refining Co., was doubling in brass, 
attending both the packers’ convention 
and the food and drug show. 


W. A. Friend of Sokol was kept busy 
every minute of the time telling friends 
about his new apple-pork sausage com- 
bination, and supervising sampling of 
this unusual product at the Tee-Pak Inn 
in the Drake. 

J. H. Edmondson, veteran packing- 
house executive now heading up the 
meat storage division of the Chicago 
Cold Storage Warehouse Co., returned 
from a month’s trip through the South 
just in time to act as host at his com- 
pany’s headquarters in the Drake. 

Chas. W. Dieckmann, the famous 
“Old Timer,” was keeping up his repu- 
tation for being a “first timer” by 
getting to the show on Thursday night 
to greet the early comers. 

Tom Lacy, of Cunningham-Lacy, 
National Stock Yards, IIl., livestock 
order buyers, was quite a popular fel- 
low around the Drake. Tom is doing a 
fine job, as his ever-increasing number 
of packer friends will tell you. 
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John Duffey of I. Duffey & Sons, 
Lagro, Ind., livestock buyers, attended 
only the first two days of the conven- 
tion, but brother Ike Duffey kept the 
situation well in hand. 


According to reports F. D. Wetzel, 
Jourdan Process Cooker Co., an im- 
portant cog in the Jourdan Packing Co. 
organization, accomplished a full week’s 
conventioning in only one day. He evi- 
dently believes in doing other things 
with the same speed and efficiency as 
their process cooker handles sausage. 

Ed and John Clair of Republic Food 
Products Co., Chicago, were hosts at 
their annual dinner party. About forty 
well-known distributors of Republic 
products attended. Ed and John are 
reported as “tops” in acting the genial 
host. 





Victor H. Munnecke, vice president, 
P. Brennan & Co., Chicago, was a con- 
vention visitor. His company has re- 
cently installed a depilating system 
and Mr. Munnecke is so fascinated with 
its operation that he hated to leave the 
plant even to attend the convention ses- 
sions. 

Everyone wonders how Bob McLaren, 
the well-known architect, manages to 
cover so much ground. It seemed like 
every time you turned around Mac was 
just behind you. 

J. H. Stafford, of J. H. Stafford Ind., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada, was very much 
in evidence. Recently licensed to manu- 
facture and distribute “Zipp” casings 
in Canada, Mr. Stafford reports ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions among 
Canadian packers. 

J. W. Hubbard, veteran packinghouse 
equipment expert, was on hand to greet 
all his acquaintances in the industry. 
Jim is famous for his development work 
in the field and his friends are all wish- 
ing him the greatest of success with 
his new company. 


S. A. Rich, Roth Packing Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., traveled clear across 
the country to attend the convention. 
Mr. Rich is promoting use of the Roth 
ham retainer, which was designed and 
developed in the Roth plant. 

Frank Hoy, Hoy Equipment Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., again had on display his 
popular line of meat loaf and sausage 
making equipment. The growing con- 
sumption of sausage and loaves was re- 
flected in the interest shown by packers 
and sausage manufacturers in this dis- 
play. 

H. R. Transue, oven expert for Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., made 
a special trip to Chicago to meet a 
number of his packer friends. Rumors 
were heard that he was also testing 
a new car, but Mrs. Transue, who ac- 
companied him, refused to comment for 
publication. 





REPRESENT AN OLD AND HONORED FIRM 


Social headquarters of Berth. Levi was, as usual, one of the popular gathering places 

for packers and sausage manufacturers. Included among the representatives of the 

firm present to greet visitors were (standing, left to right) Leo Weglein, E. Hertz, 

Al Freud, N. B. Berkowitz, Duke Reichenbach, Mike Baker and (seated, left to right) 
Martin D. Levy, Leonard D. Weill and David A. Weill. 
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Ot course John Hawkinson was there. 
What would a convention be without 
John? 

M. H. Brown, vice president, Great 
Falls Meat Co., Great Falls, Mont., dis- 
played great interest in the latest de- 
velopments in packinghouse practice in 
talks with other packers at the conven- 
tion and was also ready to give them 
tips on some of the ingenious operating 
methods used in the Great Falls plant. 


S. C. Bloom, well known in the meat 
packing industry for his numerous con- 
tributions to meat refrigeration prog- 
ress, was on hand every day to greet 
old friends. There is little on refrig- 
eration and air conditioning Sam does 
not know about, and he was in constant 
demand by packers seeking information 
and advice on this important subject. 


Leo Brand, President of Brand Bros., 
Inc., New York City, whose hobby is 
meat smoking and smoking equipment, 
has been developing some new ma- 
chines. These are now under test and 
will be announced to the industry in the 
near future, he said. 


John J. Dupps, president of the 
firm bearing his name, had a scale 
model of his new solvent rendering 
plant on display and found time for 
little else than to explain its operation 
to the many packers who stopped to 
inspect it. He was proud of the fact 
that son Jack, who is an engineering 
student at Purdue, built the model 
a beautiful job. 

Oscar C. Schmidt, vice-president, Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp., had 
one of his latest mechanical creations— 
a grinder plate of new design—on dis- 
play. Meeting people and making new 
friends is Oscar’s hobby, one which just 
fits his likable disposition and genial 
personality. 

Fred J. Stevens, treasurer, Peet 
Packing Co., Chesaning, Mich., knows 
packinghouse costs and likes to talk 
about them. He rarely misses a con- 
vention and finds a great deal of prac- 
tical value in them, he says. 





J. H. Gehrmann, general superintend- 
ent, Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport Ia., 
is a good engineer as well as practical 
packinghouse operating man. His in- 
terests are many and varied, therefore, 
and every activity at the convention 
has something of value for him. 

M. T. Zarotschenzeff, one of the 
pioneers in the development of quick 
freezing and quick freezing equipment 
and methods, has become interested in 
the distribution of frozen foods, he 
announced at the convention, being 
technical director of National Frosted 
Foods, Inc., New York City. The com- 
pany is handling fruits, vegetables, sea- 
foods, drawn poultry and fruit juices 
packed in institutional and consumer 
packages. 


Ear! C. Hill, Chicago manager of the 
U. S. Slicing Machine Co., was one of 
the busiest men at the convention. The 
company’s new slicing machine, for 
use in plants which produce a moderate 
volume of sliced bacon, was on display 
and attracted much attention. 
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TEMPORARY LULL 


H. H. Littell, treasurer, John E. Smith’s 

Sons Co. (left) and Walter Richter, vice 

president, take advantage of a brief inter- 

val between demonstrations of their new 
sausage linker to relax. 


H. T. Schaake, purchasing agent, 
Gibson Packing Co., Yakima, Wash., 
enjoyed his first convention greatly and 
found much of interest in the exhibits 
of packinghouse equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Howard Wilson, “Boss” representa- 
tive in the Minneapolis territory, re- 
ported a good bag of ducks on the 
opening day of the hunting season. He 
is now looking forward to the opening 
of the deer hunting season. 


Ray Seipp, important cog in the A. 
E. Staley sausage flour organization, 
was unable to attend the convention. 
At the present time he is in the Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Portland, Ore., re- 
covering from an unfortunate accident, 
but sent a telegram extending his best 
wishes to all his friends and expressing 
his regrets at not being able to be pres- 
ent at the convention in person. 


Livestock buyer L. H. McMurray of 
Indianapolis never looked healthier or 
happier. He reports that Indianapolis 
is now receiving some of the finest live- 
stock in his experience. 

Frank Wetterling, dynamic merchan- 
diser and veteran sausage manufac- 
turer, was expounding his ideas on 
proper approaches to better sales. 

If frequency of attendance is any 
indication, John Payton, Great Lakes 
Stamp & Mfg. Co., certainly did himself 
a lot of good. 


Charles E. Weston, of Magnus, Mabee 
& Reynard, was a frequent visitor. Ex- 
ponent of finer flavor in meat specialty 
products, he was prepared to discuss 
his favorite, subject with all comers. 


C. T. Lenzke of Detroit was in his 
glory. His perfected equipment for 
processing meats has been meeting with 
splendid reception, and his exhaustive 
knowledge of the meat packing business 
has been an important factor in his 
success. 


Fred C. Cahn, who seems to know 
everything about stockinets and is ac- 
quainted with practically everyone in 
the industry, was on hand as usual. Fred 
wouldn’t miss a convention for any- 
thing. 

H. T. McKay, Westinghouse specialist 
for the meat packing industry, attended 
the dinner dance accompanied by Mrs. 
McKay and Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Irvin. 
Mr. Irvin, important in the Westing- 
house industrial division, apparently en- 
joyed his evening in packer atmosphere. 


Henschien, Everds & Crombie, pack- 
inghouse architects and engineers, were 
well represented at the convention. Mr. 
Henschien was his usual distinguished 
self, always in evidence. Mr. Crombie 
made the dinner dance one of his con- 
vention highlights. 


PRINTING THE MILPRINT WAY 


John Sevick, jr. and J. A. Baker of Mil- 
print, Inc. inspect Milprint’s packaging 
and merchandising materials. 
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TELLING THE STORY OF NATURAL CASINGS 


These men represented Sayer & Company, Inc., at the big convention. (Seated, left 
to right): William A. Eyler, Charles F. Dietz, Louis R. Housman. (Standing): Eddie 
Feih, Curt M. Georgi, Arthur Bessinger. 


All members of the Smith, Brubaker 
& Egan architectural and engineering 
combination were in constant attend- 
ance. 

The entire organization of Lou 
Menges & Associates, St. Louis, came 
in by plane to attend the convention. 
Nothing but the fastest and shortest 
way is good enough for Lou and his 
men. 

Harry Sparks, livestock buyer, Na- 
tional Stock Yards, IIl., attended the 
convention chaperoned by his attractive 
wife. Harry’s new son, though only 
eight months old, is already showing 
promise of carrying on the family tradi- 
tion of vim, vigor and vitality. 

Ken Wolcott, Niagara Blower Co., 
was on hand to greet his many packer 
and sausage manufacturing friends. If 
there is any refrigeration problem in 
the meat plant that cannot be solved 
with unit coolers, Ken will not admit 
it. 

The key to genuine hospitality was 
again extended by the J. S. Hoffman Co. 
As usual, the reminder of this invitation 
was a cardboard key, suggesting that a 
visit be paid to suite 439 in the Drake. 
President Harry Hoffman, assisted by 
Meyer Katz, vice president, and others 
of the staff, were genial hosts. 

J. C. Mellon, French Oil Mill Machin- 
ery Co., was very much in evidence at 
his company’s exhibit and in contacting 
friends and customers. Joe reports con- 
siderable construction and _ rehabilita- 
tion activity among renderers. 

Emmette V. Graham, advertising and 
promotion manager, Tovrea Packing 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz., flew to the conven- 
tion to complete a Tovrea foursome 
whose other members were Phil Tovrea, 
president; William Belknap, superin- 
tendent and W. L. Bainbridge, general 
manager. Mr. Graham turns out some 
of the most effective promotional and 
merchandising material used by any 
meat packer. 
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For the 82nd year “Bill” Mullally of 
the American Can Co. and his hard- 
boiled hat were a feature of the con- 
vention. 


R. W. Earley, well-known New York 
meat broker, was again in attendance 
renewing old friendships and making 
many new ones. 


C. H. MecMenimen, Chicago manager 
for Spaulding & Frost, was unable to 
do a great deal of attending at the con- 
vention. Death of a business associate 
necessitated a rush trip to the East. 


John J. Coyne, representative of the 
Worcester Salt Co., continued his en- 
viable record of never having missed a 
packers’ convention. Needless to say, 
he was enthusiastically greeted by his 
host of friends in the industry. 


Bill Durling, vice president and sales 
manager, Wm. J. Stange Co., Inc., 
Chicago, left soon after the convention 
on a deer hunting trip into Canada. 
This is an annual excursion for Bill— 
and he always gets his deer. 

O. F. Gilliam, Niagara Blower Co., 
made the convention the opportunity to 
get into circulation again after an ap- 
pendectomy. “I had too many dates to 
talk air conditioning,” he said. 





C. Roy Mundee, chief of the Food- 
stuffs Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., was a 
distinguished visitor at the convention. 


R. S. Scott, vice president, Home 
Packing Co., Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Eddie Althaus, Oscar Mayer & Co., en- 
joyed a long talk together at the con- 
vention. 

Charles E. Dorman, Boston provision 
broker, was a busy man around the con- 
vention. 

They come from far, as well as near, 
to attend these important annual con- 
ventions. Clem E. Swenke made the 
trip from Portland, Oregon, where. he 
is the proud president of the S and J 
Meat Company, famous for their “Gold 
Seal” products. 

Ira Marland, long-time natural casing 
expert, now head of the casing depart- 
ment at John Morrell & Co., was an 
interested spectator at the exhibit of 
sausage in natural casings. 


When it came to providing warm dis- 
cussions on cold subjects Chas. T. Long- 
aker of the Liquid Carbonic Corp. was 
right on the job. Red Diamond dry ice 
is his specialty. 

John R. O’Donnell, president of the 
O’Donnell-Usen Fisheries, Boston, 
Mass., was a regular commuter between 
the Knickerbocker and the Drake. He 
was kept busy telling packers about 
his company’s complete line of frozen 
fish. 


Mapleine was represented by E. G. 
Hamel, Chicago manager of the Cres- 
cent Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash. 
And judging by the number of packers 
now using his product, Mr. Hamel has 
done an equally effective job of repre- 
senting Mapleine in the field. 


Preston Heller, of B. Heller & Com- 
pany, was seen closely scrutinizing 
exhibits and displays, undoubtedly add- 
ing to his already wide knowledge of 
packing plant practices. 


Al. Wallmo, sales manager, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis., exchanged 
pointers with his friends in the pro- 
vision trade between convention ses- 
sions. 

Thomas H. Glynn, Welsh Packing 
Co., Springfield, Mo., had a fine time 
greeting his friends and getting more 
ideas to improve his already progres- 
sive packing business. 





A LIVE CASINGS ORGANIZATION 


Mongolia Importing Co. Group—Sol J. Lupoff; George Reichert, Western sales man- 
ager; George Terry, pres.; Tom Crowe; David Hight, Eastern sales manager. 
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SMILE OF SUCCESS 


The pleased expression on the face of 

Stanley F. Gleason, president, Gleason 

Products Corp., was caused by the interest 

visiting packers showed in his new stainless 
steel ham retainer. 


Klopot & Mercer, that new firm of 
beef and provision brokers at 1000 
Fulton St., Chicago, made up of those 
two trade veterans, Pete Klopot and 
Jim Mercer, made its bow to packers 
during convention week. 

Art Olson, packinghouse specialty 
man for the Link-Belt Company, repre- 
sented his concern in very capable 
fashion. Art has been identified in the 
industry for many years and has a 
great reputation for solving packer 
handling problems. 

While the Stange organization in 
cludes a number of capable hosts, 
president Wm. J. Stange led his own 
lieutenants in extending hospitality at 
the Stange headquarters. 

C. I. Elliott, roving representative of 
the Carrier Corp.—his work taking him 
to all parts of the United States and 
foreign countries—had a full-size air 
conditioned smokehouse on display and 
used it during practically every minute 
the exhibits were open to illustrate de- 
tails of design and construction essen- 
tial for accurately controlling smoking 
factors. Mr. Elliott has been a pioneer 
in developing and introducing air con- 
ditioned smokehouses in the meat in- 
dustry. 

One of the most active convention 
visitors this year was A. T. Gardner, 
79-year old cashier of the Ottumwa 
office of John Morrell & Co., who re- 
ceived his gold button for 50 years of 
industry service. He found much of 
interest at his first convention and de- 
clared it was a fine experience. Mr. 
Gardner started as a stenographer in 
the days before the typewriter was in 
general use; he took his dictation in 
shorthand and then wrote it out in ink 
in longhand. 
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President Carr Sherman of H. P. 
Smith Paper Co. seems to know every- 
body. Always the perfect host, he out- 
shone all his previous efforts in this 
direction. 

If you want the real facts, go to an 
expert. And that is exactly what a lot 
of packers seemed to be doing with 
P. T. Green, divisional manager for the 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 

Packer and inventor Herb Rumsey 
says there is no evidence of any abate- 
ment in interest in vein pumping, 
judging from the number of packers 
who visited his display to see the com- 
pensating dial meter and inquire about 
its construction and operation. 


Charles Dieckmann, the “Old Timer,” 
president of the Speciality Manufactur- 
ers’ Sales Co., and as peppy as ever, 
expressed much satisfaction in the in- 
terest shown in the company’s new 
grinder knife, more simple in construc- 
tion than previous types. 

Joseph J. Robbins, president of 
Robbins & Burke, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., makers of refrigerator bodies 
and cabinets, attended his first meat 
packers’ convention this year to get 
some first-hand information on the 
industry and its transport needs. 
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CONVENTION DAILY NEWS 


Convention visitors were kept up- 
to-date by that popular daily issued 
throughout the period of the meetings 
—the Tee-Pak Convention Daily News. 
The newsboys were charming girls in 
page garb who were gracious distribu- 
tors of this interesting daily. 

Friday morning conventioners receiv- 
ing the first issue found a greeting from 
Illinois’ governor and Chicago’s mayor. 
A map of downtown Chicago was in- 
cluded in the first issue, that visitors 
none too familiar with the city might 
find their way about. President Wm. 
Whitfield Woods, of the Institute of 
‘American Meat Packers, the Editor 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER and 
other industry leaders were “among 
those present” in this first issue. 

Succeeding issues featured conven- 
tion news, principally in pictorial form, 
and each day visitors eagerly sought 
the latest issue to learn of the doings 
of themselves and their friends. This 
was the fourth year of the “Convention 
Daily News” and the job done by editor 
and publisher I. Barnard, Tee-Pak sales 
manager, and his assistant Miss Martha 
Delaplaine, was one of which any sea- 
soned editor might well be proud. 
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SALESPACK IN 


Genuine Safedge Tumblers 








WITH 


APPLIED 


DESIGNS 


Discover the magic of packing in Genuine 


Safedge Tumblers. Their smartness and 
re-use value do the trick. Sales jump im- 
mediately. Ideal for chipped beef, sand- 
wich spreads, bacon, mayonnaise, Canadian 
bacon and many other products. Speed up 
sales now. Get in touch with 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 


OWEN S - 
ILLINOIS 


SALESPACKAGES 
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SAUSAGE VOLUME 
CONTINUES HIGH 


AUSAGE production under federal 
inspection during September, 1938, 
was the highest, with one exception, for 
any month of the packer year to date, 
totaling 69,268,094 lbs. This production 
was higher for September than at any 
time in the preceding 10 years with the 
exception of September, 1936, and was 
3,000,000 lbs. over September a year 
ago. 
Production of each kind of sausage 
during the month was as follows: 


Ibs. 
. 10,451,700 
. 50,791,263 
. 8,025,131 


Fresh 
Smoked and/or cooked 
Dried or semi-dried 


Total . .69,268,094 


Federally inspected production of 
sausage in September during each of 
the preceding 10 years was as follows: 


SEPTEMBER PRODUCTION. 


September Ibs. 
1938 - +++ -69,268,094 
1937 ° .. -68,310,669 
1936 seteteme 76,116,000 
1935 edwese ..-+-64,910,000 
Ee qacab dh dccawbeine neces tees eeneeee 66,486,000 
1933 ‘ - + +++ + -66,094,000 
1932 a0 6:40: coe 
1931 ; : .- «61,284,300 
1930 ; . «» -62,379,000 
1920 ’ . .. + -69,135,266 
1928 sUreoneneem 68,010,877 


Output under federal inspection for 
each month of the packer year to date 
was as follows: 

Ibs. 
. eee «61,140,485 

. «34,976,367 

.57,433,989 

. . 52,112,898 


November, 1937 
December 
January, 1938 
February 





March gine caaneen 5,167 
April F errr fF 8 
May : ‘evbenteneul 63,918,896 
June ; ‘ . 68,164,386 
July st-kere .. 66,665,384 


August 
September . . 69,268,094 


.... 682,577,014 





Total 


CANNED MEAT OUTPUT 


Canned meat produced in federally 
inspected houses during September, 
1938, totaled 26,936,998 lbs. While this 
was less than the August production it 
was well above the output of Septem- 
ber, 1937, when 21,283,058 lbs. of meat 
were canned or used in canning. 

Quantity of each kind of meat and 
meat food product canned during Sep- 
tember, 1938, was as follows: 


Ibs. 
Beef . --«- 5,841,393 
Pork 6 .. 8,600,804 
Sausage 2,204,256 
Soup 8 
All other 5,987,667 


. + - 26,936,998 
- -21,283,058 





Total Sept., 1938 
Total Sept., 1937 








MEAT LOAF PRODUCTION 


Output under federal inspection of 
meat loaves and other meat specialties 
during September, 1938, was the larg- 
est for any month of the packer fiscal 
year except the first, November, 1937, 
and totaled 9,294,165 lbs. This was 
slightly less than in September, 1937, 
when 9,421,282 lbs. were produced. In- 
fluence of the smaller supply of beef 
for manufacturing purposes this year 
continues to be felt in the production 
of these products. 

Production for each of the 11 months 
of the packer year to date compared 
with a year ago was as follows: 


MEAT LOAF OUTPUT. 





1937-38, 1936-'37, 
lbs. Ibs. 

November .. 9,614,703 9,679,540 
December . -8,120,229 8,769,955 
January . . - 7,809,043 8,687,080 
February . 6,679,673 7,285,098 
March . «4,129,267 7,705,958 
April . 6,897,032 8,420,894 
May .. -8,178,376 8,248,881 
June .... 8,853,533 9,010,611 
July . - 7,881,731 8,823,321 
August . 8,572,719 8,129,917 
September . -9,294,165 9,421,282 
Total 11 mos . .89,030,471 94,182,537 


BACON SLICED IN SEPTEMBER 


Sliced bacon produced in federally 
inspected houses during September, 
1938, was the highest with one excep- 
tion in the packer year to date, totaling 
22,951,296 lbs. This was exceeded only 
in August, when 107,000 lbs. more were 
sliced. A year ago in September the 
quantity sliced totaled 20,428,301 lbs., 
showing an increase this year of 2,522,- 
995 lbs. 

Production of federally inspected 
sliced bacon for each month of the 
packer year to date was as follows: 


BACON SLICED, 1937-38. 


Ibs. 
November 1937 . .16,800,154 
December . ... 17,381,833 
January 1938 . 17,271,741 


February - -16,390,822 


March . 18,604,313 
GEE Gb 0 5 0 set reseed sceseceesues . 19,028,679 
May eee ne . .20,632,082 
June . -21,344,488 
July 

August 





September 


. .192,006,803 


Total 11 mos 


STANDARD PACKING OFFICERS 


Standard Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has elected a new set of officers 
following the recent death of president 
and founder T. P. Breslin. George M. 
Breslin was chosen president and Dr. 
Frank J. Breslin was made vice presi- 
dent. Both are sons of the founder. 
George H. Lincoln was re-elected sec- 
retary and treasurer and Carlos San- 
chez was made general manager. Mr. 
Lincoln has been with the company for 
19 years and Mr. Sanchez for 33 years. 
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LETTERS TO 
A SALESMAN 


71 A packer sales manager tells his nephew, just 
starting out as a packinghouse salesman, how to 
organize his territory, secure information on poten- 
tial customers and handle large buyers, as well as 
emphasizing the importance of face-to-face contact 
with dealers and desirability of well-balanced sales 
covering the whole line. This is the second in the 
series of such letters. 


Dear Bill: 

I could readily picture your state of 
mind at the time you wrote your last 
letter. I recalled my own feelings the 
first time I was handed a price book 
and a more or less accurate list of cus- 
tomers and told to go out and get ton- 
nage. Your feelings must have matched 
those of the country newspaper corres- 
pondent, sent out to cover a major rail- 
way disaster for a big city daily some 
200 miles away. You may remember 
the yarn. 

The country newspaper man arrived 
upon the scene of the wreck, took one 
quick glance at the excited crowds mill- 
ing about, surgeons rushing hither and 
yon with first aid cases and hospital 
ambulances with screaming sirens. 
Wringing his hands in despair—he sent 
his editor the following message: “Can 
learn nothing, all is confusion.” 

Newspapermen consider this story 
very funny because they know just how 
such a scene must impress an outsider. 
But to the experienced news gatherer 
the actual business of getting the story 
on such a scene is fairly simple. It is 
merely a matter of keeping one’s head, 
knowing exactly what moves to make 
and then making them. It is simply a 
case of organizing one’s ideas and then 
sticking to the plan during one’s opera- 
tion. 


Value of Organization 


I don’t know how much of a bridge 
player you are, but at any rate you un- 
derstand enough about the game to get 
what I am going to say in enlarging 
upon my point. Your bridge player has 
dealt to him 13 cards of four different 
suits. These suits are so thoroughly 
shuffled that they would look hopelessly 
confused to anyone not a card player. 
But what happens? He gets his cards 
organized, spades, hearts, clubs, dia- 
monds all together. He knows each 
card has definite value and he arranges 
them in accordance. with those values, 
and after trump has been declared, val- 
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ues change again and he considers this 
in planning how to play. 

Let me carry the analogy further. The 
contract bridge player makes a quick 
estimate of what he has to work with. 
He knows he has a certain number of 
sure or “quick” tricks; he also knows 
that it will require a certain amount of 
playing strategy to establish weaker 
suits and to take additional tricks. Ex- 
perience has shown him that if he 
thinks and plans ahead, concentrating 
intently, he will take additional tricks, 
which would have otherwise been impos- 
sible, and wind up with a far higher 
score. 


It is an odd quirk of human nature 
that many men, priding themselves on 
their ability to play good bridge or shoot 
par golf, will only use 50 or 60 per cent 
of their planning and thinking ability 
in the work that means their living. 


Information on Dealers 


From what you say, I assume that 
you have been assigned to more or less 
new and unorganized territory. Even 
though it were the most profitable and 
successful covered by your plant, I 
would still recommend your following 
this suggested procedure. 


Go to the newspaper office—the one 
carrying the bulk of the food advertis- 
ing—and get acquainted with the adver- 
tising manager. Have him introduce you 
to the man on the street whose respon- 
sibility it is to sell as many food ac- 
counts as possible. He generally knows 
plenty about the local situation and can 
tell you who are the coming accounts, 
which ones are slippery, those at whom 
the business office casts a fishy eye, and 
other priceless bits of trade gossip that 
you could not secure by paying a credit 
agency a dollar apiece for special re- 
ports on each prospective customer. 

This same newspaper office may be 
able to give you a route list classifying 
grocery stores, meat markets, voluntary 
chains, corporate chains, independents, 
together with their headquarters points 
and the names of warehouse buyers. I 
cannot guarantee that you can get in- 
formation this complete in every city. It 
varies according to the size of the news- 
paper and its progressiveness. Dailies 
which do maintain special dealer promo- 
tional services can furnish information 
that would take you and me years to dig 
up. In some places these lists are partly 
obsolete, but it is an easy matter to 
check them against current information, 
and at any rate your conversation with 
the local advertising solicitor will help 
you. : 

Once you have your information on 
where to go, your next move is to plan 
when to go. Again following the ex- 


ample of our bridge playing friend, who 
carefully arranges his trump cards and 
knows exactly how many he has, you 
will first of all sort out from your pros- 
pects and customers your largest poten- 
tial buyers. If you have any buyers who 
figure regularly on the needs for a 
number of markets, you want to move 
these up on the list so they are visited 
as early as possible. 


Handling Large Orders 


Remember that these market super- 
visors are planning at least ten days 
ahead at all times while constantly 
filling in for their current requirements. 
For this reason you must give them and 
your Own company as much advance 
notice as possible, so that you can get 
together on a satisfactory arrangement. 
Here again is where the packing indus- 
try differs from the marketing of 
canned goods or so-called “dry gro- 
ceries.” Wholesalers and manufacturers 
of these products always know definite- 
ly where they are going to stand with 
reference to stocks on hand. In our case 
we are dealing with perishable product 
from live stock—the available supply of 
which can vary greatly. 

If it were merely a matter of requisi- 
tioning an operating superintendent for 
5,000 Ibs. of pork loins, 600 extra sides 
of beef, or possibly 2,000 pieces of 
smoked picnics, the problem would be 
comparatively simple, but in our busi- 
ness we cannot phone the store keeper 
to deliver 2,000 green picnics to the 
machine shop foreman. We have to 
know where to get our hands on 1,000 
hogs and at a price to come within the 
limits of our accepted bid. That is why 
the company must have time to obtain 
the right quantity and quality so that 
the large buyer will be satisfied, and his 
customers in turn will be pleased with 
what we have delivered. 


These preferred accounts should al- 
ways have a place in your schedule for 
extra calls. You will want to keep in 
close touch with them at all times. 


Arrange Route Geographically 


Arrange the balance of your route 
geographically, planning it so that each 
customer may expect calls from you at 
approximately the same time on a regu- 
lar schedule. You may find considerable 
telephoning also necessary to back up 
your efforts in the store; however, avoid 
leaning on the telephone for your busi- 
ness or you will find yourself degenerat- 
ing into an “order taker.” It is the per- 
sonal, face-to-face talk that enables you 
to put real selling into your work, and 
by selling I mean merchandising ideas. 
However, I will tell you about that some 
other time. 


In organizing your route you must 
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Increase Your Sales and Profits! 


THIS AMAZING 
NEW KIND OF 
PAPER KEEPS 
FATTY FOODS 
FRESH LONGER 





It’s“ AVENIZED” 


to Retard Oxidation 
and Delay Rancidity 


USEFUL FOR BACON, HAMS, BUTTER, 
LARD AND OTHER FATTY FOODS 


GIVES YOU A PLUS SELLING POINT 


Profit-minded packers should find the use of Aven- 
ized Paper a real selling point to dealers because 
Avenized Paper safeguards quality, gives dealers 
better products to offer customers. 


CUTS WASTE—FACILITATES HANDLING 

Because fatty foods wrapped in Avenized Paper 
keep their fresh flavor longer, both distributor and 
dealers reduce waste. By retarding oxidation, Avene 
ized Paper removes the necessity for super-careful 
handling. 


SCIENTIFICALLY TESTED— 
COMMERCIALLY PROVED 

Avenizing paper is not a chemical process. It isa 
special treatment with fine oat flour, a pure food in- 
pene that has marvelous anti-oxidant properties. 
y retarding oxidation, Avenized paper delays ran- 
cidity and off-flavor—helps preserve the rich, natu- 
tal flavor you pride in your products. Reprints of 
scientific reports showing the value of Avenized 
Paper are available. Or better still—write your own 
li | or tear out and mail the cou- 





Pp r P 
pon below right now. 


AVENIZED 


Manufactured under license from 
The Quaker Oats Company 


ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee oe me one oe eee 7 
; MAIL TODAY! GET FREE SAMPLES | 
| The Quaker Oats Company, | 
17 Battery Place, New York City NP-11 
| Please send FREE sample sheets of Avenized | 
: .....Parchment..... Grease-proof....Glassine 
Se Cth <vinnndeessadepeedervediiaes eae 
1 EN hath naauhedens biuiihakesiiued ndeaienede | 
| Dl sVidvebeilaeshscebenewhietideeenessnes ! 
1 Sl ichancnaeensabensienden Ph aeiseuda eins | 
l EE ae eee | 
Qo ee came Game Ge Gn aD ame me ee es ee ee ee oe oe oe oe | 





keep in mind continually an important 
point, that a packinghouse is operated 
on a day-to-day basis. The firm looks to 
you for a consistent flow of orders, 
properly balanced. 


Up to now we have been considering 
your meat accounts proper, and I be- 
lieve you understand the value of get- 
ting these arranged right so as to lay 
a basically sound foundation for your 
weekly results. You have other pros- 
pects for specialty lines. Some of these 
deserve weekly calls, others may pos- 
sibly be contacted at longer intervals, 
but you should not neglect them since 
they represent potential vclume. 


How To Plan Your Sales 


Summing up then, you are going to 
classify your accounts into large and 
smaller buyers. You will then reclassify 
your miscellaneous accounts in the order 
of importance for absorbing department 
specialties. You are at all times going 
to synchronize your work with the de- 
livery service of the plant, bearing in 
mind the importance of additional time 
you must give the plant for filling large 
orders. 

You are going to route yourself geo- 
graphically and put yourself on a rigid 
time schedule. You will remember to 
provide a place during the month for 
those accounts not requiring weekly or 
more frequent contact. You will prob- 
ably build up a good telephone business, 
but that will always be supplementary 
to a personal call. You will, no doubt, 
want to amplify this plan or change it 
a little, but if you will follow this gen- 
eral organization outline you will know 
at all times just what you want to do 
and where you are going. 

Sincerely, 


UNCLE FRED 


Editor’s Note.—A third letter will explain 
why salesmen should cooperate with the 
credit department, how to collect and keep 
the customer’s good will and how to handle 
claims. 


MORE MEAT IN OCTOBER 


With increased marketings of live 
stock, production of all meat in October 
is estimated to be from 5 to 10 per cent 
greater than in September this year or 
in October a year ago, and greater than 
the average production during a five- 
year period considered to be normal, 
according to the October review of the 
situation by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 


Wholesale prices of fresh and cured 
pork were somewhat lower at the end 
of the month than at the opening, not- 
withstanding recent strengthening of 
the market. With the exception of 
dressed lamb, which advanced slightly, 
prices of other classes and grades of 
meat changed very little during the 
month. 


Owing to increased marketings of 
hogs during October, production of pork 
was estimated to be substantially 
greater than a year ago, although slight- 





ly smaller than the average of the five 
years, 1929-1933. Production of beef 
and lamb was estimated as slightly 
greater than a year ago, and of veal 
slightly less. 


With small supplies on hand in the 
United Kingdom, demand for American 
hams in that market was steady 
throughout October. Realizations, how- 
ever, were under parity with those in 
the market here. Demand for bacon 
was moderate and prices dropped some- 
what. Sales of lard were fair, with 
prices of most brands somewhat under 
parity of the domestic market. On the 
Continent, sales of American lard moved 
in fair volume. There was an improve- 
ment in the trading done in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


RECENT BUSINESS GAINS 


Gains of 5.3 per cent in total man 
hours worked, of 5.5 per cent in pay- 
rolls, of 3.6 per cent in average weekly 
earnings, and of 2.1 per cent in em- 
ployment were features of business im- 
provement from August to September 
as reported by manufacturers in 25 
industries to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 


Advance in total man hours worked 
in September as compared with the 
preceding month was the result of in- 
creases both in the number of workers 
employed and of the average number 
of hours worked. Largest increases in 
total ‘man heurs were reported by the 
automobile, lumber and_ millwork, 
northern cotton, rubber, furniture, elec- 
trical manufacturing, and chemical in- 
dustries. 

In September the average work week 
was 36.3 hours as compared with 35.2 
hours in August. Over the same period, 
average hourly earnings advanced from 
71.1 cents to 71.3 cents. 


With hourly earnings rising and the 
average work week longer, the board 
pointed out that it is not surprising 
that average weekly earnings in Sep- 
tember were $25.82 as against $24.93 
in August, a gain of 3.6 per cent. Real 
weekly earnings, computed by adjust- 
ing the average weekly earnings for 
changes in the cost of living, showed 
a 3.5 per cent improvement in Sep- 
tember. 


WAGE-HOUR RECORDS 


Employers were reminded this week 
by Elmer F. Andrews, wage and hour 
administrator, that nothing in the new 
fair labor standards law relieves them 
of maintaining social security or other 
federal and state records on workers in 
their employ. He declared that the wage 
and hour division of the Department of 
Labor does not require that employers 
keep its records (see THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of October 29, page 18) 
in any particular form. However, the 
required information must be easily 
available to representatives of the La- 
bor Departments wage-hour division. 


The National Provisioner 











Making Pastrami 


A Midwestern meat packer who has 
eaten pastrami wants to know how it is 
made. He writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Can you explain how pastrami is manufactured? 
We would like to try making a little of this prod- 
uct if the process is not too involved. 


Beef of high quality is the base for 
manufacture of good pastrami. The 
shoulder clod of kosher cattle may be 
used for the Jewish trade; otherwise, 
the rib or tender parts from the hind- 
quarter are used, particularly the round. 
If plate beef is used it will not require 
so long to cure and smoke. 


The meat is boned, cut into 6- to 7-lb. 
pieces and trimmed so that fat covering 
is not too heavy. It is held in the cooler 
for 24 hours before curing. The very 
best sanitary conditions must prevail in 
making pastrami. The curing vat must 
be absolutely sweet and clean before any 
meat is put in it. 


CURING.— A dry curing mixture is 
made up in the proportion of 3% lbs. 
of sodium nitrate for each 100 lbs. of 
salt. About 5 lbs. of this mixture is 
used for each 100 lbs. of meat. Bottom of 
the curing vat is sprinkled with the cure 
and a layer of meat is then packed on 
top. Cover this layer with curing mix- 
ture and sprinkle some ground black 
pepper and ground garlic on top of it. 
Then put in another layer of meat, treat- 
ing it in same manner as first layer, 
and continue this building-up process 
until the vat is full. The pieces should 
be packed compactly. After 24 hours 
weighted wooden covers are put on the 
meat. 


The meat now begins to form its own 
brine, which should cover the top layer. 
Any shortage in brine should be re- 
paired with 65 deg. plain pickle. The 
meat should be left in cure for 60 days 
at 38 to 40 degs. F., without overhaul- 
ing. If overhauled it is difficult to get it 
repacked as compactly as is desirable. 
This product must not be over-salted as 
it is not soaked after curing. 


SEASONING. — Remove meat from 
vat after curing and rub each piece with 
a spice mixture consisting of 65 per 
cent black pepper, not too fine, and 35 
per cent allspice. Another spice mixture 
used for this purpose consists of: 


60 per cent ground coriander, not too 
fine 

25 per cent allspice 

15 per cent white or black pepper gar- 
lic flour 


Prepared cures and ready-prepared or 
specially-prepared seasonings, as manu- 
factured by reputable firms, can be used 
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in pastrami manufacture with conveni- 
ence and economy. 

SMOKING.—Hold the meat overnight 
after rubbing with the spice mixture. 
Next morning put a hanging string in 
each piece and hang about four vieces 
to the smokestick. 


Place in smokehouse where product is 
roasted through at a temperature of 320 
degs. F. About 6 to 7 hours may be 
needed to complete the treatment. Be- 
cause of the high temperature used, 
specially designed smokehouses, or 
smoke-roasting houses, are desirable. 
These are about 5 ft. deep, 3 ft. wide 
and 12 ft. high. The heat is furnished by 
a gas heating system on the floor. There 
should be at least 6 ft. between the fire 
and the meat. 


BRITISH MEAT RESEARCH 


With the keeping quality of meat de- 
pendent on acidity of the flesh and a 
proper reserve of glycogen in the 
muscles, animals to be slaughtered 
should be rested 24 hours after de- 
livery to the meat plant, according to 
one of several meat research reports 
in the 1937 report of the British Food 
Investigation Board, published by H. M. 
Stationery Office, London. 

The desirability of allowing such ani- 
mals a ration of readily absorbed food, 








‘SAUSAGE 
And Meat Specialties 


->A volume of practical ideas on the 
layout and equipment of sausage 
plants of varying size; descriptions of 
materials used in sausage and meat 
specialty manufacture; formulas and 
operating directions; discussions of 
operating troubles and means of 
overcoming them, and an outline of 
major regulations prevailing in con- 
trol of sausage manufacture. 


—> Place your order now for this Vol- 
ume 3 of the Packer’s Encyclopedia. 
The price postpaid is $5.00. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 


Enclosed is check or money order for 
= for copy of ‘‘Sausage and Meat Spe- 
cialties."’ 


Name 




















such as cane sugar or glucose, rather 
than to withhold food completely dur- 
ing the rest period, is also pointed out. 
Electrical stunning of the resting ani- 
mal is favored as a method of slaughter 
in order to avoid waste of muscle 
glycogen through struggling. 

The section dealing with meat also 
contains a discussion of the action of 
salt on the rate of oxidation of haemo- 
globin, and a suggestion that the fluid 
in meat joints may be the focal point 
for bacterial growth resulting in deep 
or bone taint. 


In studying the “ultimate pH” of 
muscular tissue, it was found that low 
acidity was characteristic of the flesh 
of pigs which had not been properly 
rested before slaughter. These tests 
also showed a correlation between the 
“ultimate pH” and the incidence of 
bacterial spoilage in mild-cured hams. 
Hams with the lowest “ultimate pH” 
value were free from taint while those 
with the highest were subsequently 
tainted. 

In a report on the after effects of 
transportation on hogs it is pointed out 
that sides from hogs which lose the 
most weight in shipment show the 
smallest shrink in cure. After allowing 
for shrink in fat and muscular tissue, 
it is suggested that most of the loss 
is in water from muscular tissue, leav- 
ing it with less: than normal amount 
of water in relation to its protein con- 
tent. 

One report asserts that the fat 
oxidizing enzyme (lipoxidase) of pork 
has been found in fat and muscle tissue 
and to some extent in used pickle. The 
enzyme accelerates oxidation and de- 
velopment of rancidity in extracted pig- 
fat, even at temperatures below 32 degs. 
F. It is readily inactivated by heat. 

Attempts to stabilize the nitrite con- 
tent of pickle during storage by use 
of various antiseptics were generally 
unsuccessful. When small samples of 
pickle were stored in presence of 
oxygen it was found that production of 
nitrite was accelerated when the tem- 
perature rose to about 50 degs. F. 

Other reports cover research in the 
storage of frozen green hams, the 
susceptibility of hog’s fat to oxidation 
and the quality of the bacon pig’s car- 
cass. 


CROWN MEAT AND JOWLS 


When your men head hogs what do 
they do with the crown meat or the 
jowls? It may save you money to read 
“PoRK PACKING,’ The National Pro- 
visioner’s pork plant handbook. Write 
for information. 
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MEAT 
PLANT 
REFRIGERATION 





A Complete Course for 
Executives and Workers 
Prepared by— 








~The National Provisioner 


LESSON 11 


Examination 


EN LESSONS of THE NATIONAL 

PROVISIONER’S course in meat plant 
refrigeration have been published. 

These have covered in simple pack- 
inghouse language the fundamental 
laws on which the science of refrigera- 
tion is based. They also constitute a 
course in elementary physics. There is 
no easier way to become an experienced 
packinghouse_ refrigerating engineer 
than to study these lessons carefully 
and the others which will appear from 
time to time in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 

At this point in the course the seri- 
ous student will do well to check up on 
his knowledge of the facts given in the 
preceding lessons—to determine to his 
own satisfaction how far he has 
progressed in his ambition to secure a 
practical knowledge of the theory and 
practice of meat plant refrigeration. 

The following questions will aid him 
to do this. He should answer them in 
writing to'the best of his ability. When 
he has done this, he can grade his re- 
sults from the correct answers. (These 
correct answers can be secured by ad- 
dressing THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope should 
be inclosed in the letter requesting 
them.) 


TEST QUESTIONS 


(Based on first 10 lessons.) 
1.—Define: 
a.— Work. 
b.—Power. 
-What is: 
a.—A unit of work? 


bo 





b.—A unit of power? 
3.—Whai is: 
a.—Heat? 


b.—Power? 
c.—Gauge pressure? 
d.—Absolute pressure? 
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4.—What is temperature and how is 
it measured? 
5.—Define: 
a.—Specific heat. 
b.—Sensible heat. 
c.—Latent heat. 
d.—Total heat of a body. 
6.—What instrument measures heat 
directly? 
7.—What is: 
a.—A unit of refrigeration? 
b.—A unit of refrigerating ca- 
pacity? 
8.—How many tons of refrigeration 
are required to make a ton of ice? 
9.—A ton of refrigeration will cool 
how many: 
a.—Cattle? 
b.—Hogs? 
c.—Sheep? 
10.—What is: 
a.—Convection? 
b.—Conduction? 
11.—In what intervals 
mometer graduated? 
12.—How should a thermometer be 
installed in a cooler so that a true tem- 
perature is obtained at all times? 
13.—What is absolute zero? 
14.—Can ice be colder than 32 degs. 
F.? 
15.—Is there a difference between 
animal heat and heat from a radiator? 
Will animal heat freeze? 
16.—In what units does an engine 
room gauge measure pressure? 
17.—Why is a gauge used on the suc- 
tion side of an ammonia compressor? 
On the discharge side? 
18.—Does a gauge register the correct 
pressure? 





is a_ther- 





19.—Does a gauge indicate tempera- 
ture? 

20.—Where are thermometers used in 
an engine room? 

21.—What does the air in a hog 
cooler weigh? (Assume cooler size.) 

22.—Which is heavier, hot or cold air? 

23.—Does it require more refrigera- 
tion to cool cattle in a cooler or to keep 
the room cool after carcasses have been 
reduced to the desired temperature? 

24.—If a cooler is tightly closed is 
there any air change? 

25.—Which has the more detrimental 
effect in increasing cooler temperature, 
hot water or steam? Why? 

26.—Should motors be placed in chill 
rooms? 

27.—Should electric 
turned on in a cooler? 

28.—What is the weight of a ton of 
refrigeration? A ton of coal? 


lights be left 





29.—If a ton of refrigeration cools a 
cellar or freezer in two hours, what is 
the rated capacity of the machine? 

30.—If it takes one hour to raise the 
temperature of a curing vat containing 
400 gallons of water from 60 degs. F. 
to 135 degs. F., what refrigeration ton- 
nage would be required to reduce the 
temperature to 60 degs. F. in the same 
length of time? 

31.—Name examples of cooling in a 
meat plant by conduction; convection; 
radiation. 

32.—Do direct expansion coils cool 
faster than brine coils? Why? 

33.—When heat is taken from a cooler 
where does it finally go? 

34.—Which has the more cooling 
power, a ton of ice or a ton of refrigera- 
tion? Why? 

35.—Explain why it is cooler 1,000 ft. 
above the earth than on the ground. 

36.—Why is the roof of a cooler so 
hot in the Summer time? 

37.—When can cooler doors be left 
open? 

38.—Why does temperature of a 
cooler drop faster after cooler door is 
closed? 

39.—When there is a curing cellar 
under a hot carcass cooler, does car- 
cass cooler cool cellar or does cellar 
cool carcass cooler? 


40.—Is it correct to say that heat 
radiates from a steam pipe? 

41.—Could a refrigerating system be 
used for heating as well as cooling? 

42.—Which would be more economical, 
to light a cooler by windows or by elec- 
tric lights? 

43.—Why is it necessary to supply 
refrigeration to a cooler at night and 
over Sunday when temperature of 
product has been lowered to desired 
point? 

44.—If meat is packed in cartons is 
any refrigeration necessary to reduce 
temperature of container to that of the 
meat? 

45.—Will meat chill quicker in a car- 
ton or when exposed to cooler tempera- 
ture? Why? 





Lesson 12 in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER’S course in meat plant re- 
frigeration will discuss “GENERAL PRIN- 
CIPLES OF THE COMPRESSION 
PLANT.” 


WANT A GOOD MAN? 


For good experienced men try the 
“Classified” page of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


The National Provisioner 














LOCKER PLANT NOTES 


A new refrigerated locker plant will 
be constructed at Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
by Jennings A. Jones. 

A refrigerated locker system is being 
planned at Thompson, Ia. It will be 
housed in the O. H. Swenson building, 
on which a 10-year option has been 
taken. 

Mt. Adams Creamery, White Salmon, 
Wash., has constructed a new addition 
for a cold storage locker plant there. 


A locker plant of 300-locker capacity 
is being installed in the Garner Market, 
Raymond, Wash. 

Missoula Ice & Cold Storage Co., Mis- 
soula, Mont., has recently installed a 
new cold storage locker plant with 500 
lockers. 

Frank Nordberg, Stromsburg, Neb., 
is contemplating construction of a cold 
storage locker plant housing 200 
lockers. 

A locker plant accommodating 420 
lockers is being planned at Kenyon, 
Minn., by E. W. Haman. 

Capacity of the cold storage locker 
plant of the Nelson Ice Cream Co., 
Windom, Minn., has recently been in- 
creased to 617 by the addition of 244 
new lockers. 

Installation of a 252-locker unit has 
been made at Humeston, Ia., in the 
store building recently purchased by 
Ray H. Allen. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stocks, Novem- 
ber 2, 1938, or nearest previous date: 











Sales. High. Low Close. - 
Week ended Nov Oct. 
Noy. 2 Nov. 2 2. 26. 
Amal. Leather... 1,200 BIR Bg 3% 
Do. Pfd... 100 22% 22% 22 
Amer. H. & L..16,500 5} 5 4% 
OS ., ere? 34 33% 30% 
Amer. Stores... 1,200 8% 8% 8% 
Armour IIl.....13,500 61, 6 6% 
Do, Pr. Pie... 500 48%, 48%, 49% 
De. Del. Pfd. 200 1038 25 
Beechnut Pack. 
Bohack, H. C. 5% 
Do. Pfd. ‘ 26 
Chick. Co. Oil. 174 
Childs Co..... 104, 
Cudahy Pack... 15% 
Do. Pfd... 60 
First Nat. Strs 36% 
Gen. Foods.... 385, 
Do. Pfd. 113% 
Glidden Co.... 25 
Do. Pfd.. 48 
Gobel Co.. és 3 
Gr. A&P Ist Pfd. 12314 
Do. New.... 5g 
Hormel, G. A.. 
Hygrade Food 100 1% 
Kroger G. & B.11,200 21% 
Libby MeNeill 2, 850 74 
Mickelberry Co. 0 414 
M. & H. Pfd 320 4 
Morrell & Co. 200 3514 
Nat. Tea . 1,000 s 
Proc. & Gamb 7,700 58 
Do. Pfd. 140 117% 
Rath Pack 200 25 


Safeway Strs...16,300 2578 


Do. 5% Pfd. 70 78 
Do. 6% Pfd 290 95 
Do. 7% Pfd. 70 103 
Stahl Meyer 100 1% 
Swift & Co..... 9,450 19% 
Do. Intl..... 1,400 29 
Trunz Pork..... 100 7% 
U. S. Leather.. 800 67% 
Do. A 4,300 12% 


Do. Pr. Prfd. 





United Stk Yds. 1,200 4 
a... er 500 81% 
Wesson Oil... 500 34% 

2, See 100 80 80 80 805, 
Wilson & Co.... 4,700 5 i 4% 5% 
Do. Pfd.. 1,000 50 49 50 48 
Week Ending November 5, 1938 








New VALTER ¥2 ton 


Pak-lce Machine Produces Ice For You at 
Tremendous Savings ! 


|: 
cs 


Fe 





FIRST self-contained 14 Ton capacity Icemaking Machine — complete with Com- 

pressor Unit and Storage Bin. Efficient, economical, compact, only 3 ft. wide, 

5 ft. long, and 6% ft. high! 

Connect the new Vilter PakIcer to water pipe and electric power line, throw the 

switch — and in 20 minutes you have Ice ready for use, and at tremendous savings 

over previous ice costs! 

“Tune in” now on unusual SAVINGS that only Vilter PakIce can show you... 

Savings that quickly pay the LOW PRICE of the new % ton Paklcer. Write 

TODAY F —— Bulletins. 
The Vilter Mfg. Co. 

§ 2118 S. First St. 

r Milwaukee, Wis. 


§ Please send us more details on Ice Savings and greater con- 


£ venience, with the sensational new Vilter ¥% Ton Paklcer. 
t 
! 


Also information on Paklicer Equipment for the following 
Daily: Ice Requirements: 





1 1 ton per day . 24% tons per day 
Refrigeration eee Dy scsicece 5S tons per day . tons per day 
MFG. COMPANY , 1 SITIIEIIII ~~ csnaveeienbaicepacouceseseisssibcoukintes sdneuceipsedicdeaatelisaleauaer neue veal 
OS I a acsiccactiineess es 





FINANCIAL NOTES GOVERNMENT GRADED MEAT 


Compania Swift Internacional has Meat graded by the U. S. Bureau of 
declared a dividend of 50 cents, pay- Agricultural Economics during Sep- 
able December 1. tember, 1938, with comparisons: 

A dividend of 25 cents a share on the Sept., Aug., Sept., 

s 4! ry O87 
no par capital stock has been declared = mae = 


Fresh and frozen 


by directors of the Sylvania Industrial 
Corp., payable November 21. 

Standard Brands, Inc., reports a con- 
solidated net income of $1,887,747 for 
the three months ended September 30, 
after deduction of all charges and pro- 
visions for Federal and foreign income 
taxes. This compared to a correspond- 
ing figure of $2,335,726 for the similar 
period a year ago. 


eee 50. 






on 





Veal and calf.. "442 
Lamb and 
mutton ... 2,637 

Pork 289, 
Cured 

Beef 180,797 

Pork .. 2,357,923 
Sausage .. . 3,383,719 


Other meats and 
lard ‘ 


Total . a9, 


49,168,495 27,968,459 

442,496 399,519 

2,597,109 1, 
273,808 


885.972 
231,564 


214,386 617,310 
2,500,346 1,923,195 
3,389,661 3,105,336 

225,263 241,221 


36,372,576 


x 


811,564 
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THERE IS 


By Mail, Air-mail 
or Wire, Daily 
Information on 


Provisions 


Green and S. P. Reg. 
Hams 


S. P. Boiling Hams 


Green and S. P. Skd. 
Hams 


Picnics, Green and §S. P. 

Bellies, Green and S. P. 

D. S. Bellies, Clear and 
Rib 

D. S. Fat Backs 

D. S. Rough Ribs 

Other D. S. Meats 

Export Cuts 

Fresh Pork Cuts 

Barrelled Pork and Beef 


Lard 
Cash 
Refined 
Neutral 
Futures 


Sausage Materials 
Pork Trimmings 
Boneless Beef 

Dressed Beef for Boning 
Pork and Beef Offal 
Beef Ham Sets 


Tallow and Grease 
Oleo Oil and Stearine 
Cottonseed Oil 

Hides and Calfskins 
Fertilizer Materials 


Market Statistics 
Hog Markets 
Provision Stocks 
Export Shipments 
Domestic Shipments 


all handled by the 

market authority of 

the industry— 

THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 
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NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


KNOWING! 


Only when you KNOW the markets can you sell 
or buy intelligently. 


Subscribers to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE neither 
sell nor buy by “rule of thumb” methods. Theirs 
are no “hit or miss” transactions. They KNOW 
THE MARKET and sell or buy accordingly. 


If you save only %c per lb. by KNOWING the 
market you save $75. No wonder active traders 
watch the markets closely through THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE. Since it is an accepted basis of settle- 
ment in trading, you don’t have to take anybody 
else’s word for it. 


If you save lc per lb. by KNOWING the market 
you save $300 on a car of product. And if you are 
not informed you may easily lose that amount. 


And the same thing is true of the seller. If he 
KNOWS the market and he gets the market price 
he may get as much as $300 per car additional in 
a difference of only Ic per lb. If he is not informed 
he can just as easily lose that much. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE coming to you every full 
trading day of the week will pay for itself many 
times over. 


Write for a sample copy and complete informa- 
tion today. 





37 W. 2 Buren St. pcienatad 


The National Provisioner 
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Hog Cut-Out Results 


ETTER results were shown in the 

cut-out vaiue of hogs this week than 
a week ago. Product values were less 
but hogs showed a relatively sharper 
decline. Strong supplies during the 
first two days of the week resulted in 
price weakness, but considerable firm- 
ness was evident on the last two days 
of the period. A unique situation de- 
veloped on the Chicago market when 
for two days good smooth packing sows 
sold at the top of the market along with 
heavy butchers. 

Weak fresh pork markets in heavy 
consuming centers were an important 
factor in product values. Not only light 
loins but boiling and skinned hams, 
picnics, Boston butts and some other 
cuts ranged anywhere from %c to as 
much as 1c lower in the case of loins. 
Warm weather throughout the country 
was believed to have had considerable 
influence on fresh pork demand. 


Low spot of the 4-day period was on 
Tuesday, when only a few hogs made 
$7.85, most good and choice kinds weigh- 
ing from 200 to 280 lbs. selling at $7.60 
to $7.80. Top for the week was $7.90 
with practically all good hogs moving 


ROVISIONS ano LA 
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within a fairly narrow price range. 
Receipts at 11 large markets during the 
first four days of the week totaled 249,- 
000 head. This was 1,000 less than a 
week ago, 51,000 more than a year ago 
and 27,000 less than two years ago. 

Many packers closed their fiscal year 
on October 31 and stocks of all meats 
on hand are low. With improvement in 
buying demand, prospects appear good 
for a general strengthening of all green 
markets provided hog runs are not too 
large and prices too high to permit 
carrying charges on surplus. 

Test on this page is worked out on 
the basis of Chicago costs and values. 
Each packer should substitute his own 
figures for those shown, in working out 
his day-to-day hog test. 


HOG KILL LARGE 


Nearly a quarter of a million more 
hogs were slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at eight large packing centers 
during the four weeks ended October 
28, 1938, than in the like period of 1937. 
The number totaled 1,344,271 head, com- 
pared with 1,104,752 a year ago. 
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Pork and Lard Markets 


ARD futures at Chicago continued 
their declines to new lows during 
the past week under pressure of liquida- 
tion and selling. Losses were greatest 
on the nearby months but the list on 
Thursday was 17% to 30 points under 
the preceding Friday. 





Lard averaged slightly lower over the 
weekend on selling influenced by easi- 
ness of grains and cotton oil; increase 
in hog receipts on Monday brought out 
small lot offerings and some selling by 
longs with most of buying by shorts. 
There was hedge selling in later months 
by trade interests on Tuesday and liqui- 
dation by December longs. Market 
firmed up a little at midweek as reports 
showed a drop of around 18,250,000 Ibs. 
in stocks at seven markets. Values were 
about steady Thursday in a smaller 
volume of trade; December liquidation 
was absorbed by cash house buying. 
Open interest has been kept around 70,- 
000,000 Ibs. by new demand for distant 
months. 


Cash trade in lard was called only 
moderate. Cash lard in tierces was 
quoted at 7.05 on Thursday and loose 
at 7.00; thus there is only a small 








HOW SHORT FORM HOG CUTTING TEST RESULTS ARE FIGURED 
(Hog prices and product values based on THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DaILy MARKET SERVICE, cutting 

percentages taken from actual tests in Chicago plants.) 

Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price Value 
live per per ewt. live per per cwt. live per per cwt. 
wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive 

180-220 Ibs.—_ ———220-260 lbs. 260-300 lbs. - 
Regttlar hams: .. .....6 66d cscs 14.00 13.4 $ 1.88 13.70 13.8 $ 1.89 13.50 14.1 $ 1.90 
Se ae nee 5.60 10.9 61 5.40 10.8 .59 5.10 10.8 .55 
Boston butts 2... 6... cc cece cease 4.00 14.0 .56 4.00 13.8 .55 4.00 13.6 .54 
Loins (blade in)................ 9.80 16.0 1.57 9.60 15.9 1.53 9.10 15.6 1.43 
Ss, ee 11.00 13.7 1.51 9.70 13.6 1.32 3.10 13.1 Al 
ER Milas dS icasebbaaseGceke aan read pee 2.00 10.4 21 9.90 10.0 .99 
OL Oe ee eer re Te 1.00 5.4 .05 3.00 5.7 At 5.00 6.9 35 
Plates and jowls................ 2.50 §.7 14 3.00 5.7 i 3.30 5.7 19 
OR a eres 2.10 6.6 14 2.20 6.6 15 2.10 6.6 14 
P. &. lard, rend, Wt. ......6.s 000% 12.40 6.9 .86 11.50 6.9 19 10.20 6.9 .70 
PIII 6 e.or4 dine oworw sae & seine 1.60 12.2 .20 1.60 13.1 19 1.50 12.0 18 
bg ee 10.0 .30 2.80 10.0 .28 2.70 10.0 By | 
Feet, tails, neckbones............ 2.00 RE 2.00 10 2.00 sake 10 
CPOE GANG TING o.oo esos e000 bed bes .35 .35 : .35 
TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE...69.00 $ 8.28 70.50 $ 8.29 71.50 $ 8.10 
Cost of hogs per ewt........... 27.76 $ 7.80 $ 7.81 
Condemnation loss .......... ; 04 .04 .04 
Handling & overhead.......... .63 54 46 
TOTAL COST PER CWT ALIVE $ 8.42 $ 8.38 $ 8.31 
pti g AR eS 2) i 8.28 8.29 8.10 
Loss per cwt... s cthaioaed ie 14 9 21 
Ee | re .28 22 59 























Week Ending November 5, 1938 
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spread between cash and loose. Refined 
in tierces was quoted at 9c. 

Demand was fair and the market 
easy at New York. Prime western was 
quoted at 7.70@7.80c; middle western, 
7.70@7.80c; New York City in tierces, 
7%@7%c; tubs, 7% @8c; refined con- 
tinent, 8% @8%%c; South America, 8% 
@8%c; Brazil kegs, 8142@8%c; short- 
ening in car lots, 9%c, smaller lots, 
9%e. 

Hocs 


Hog prices at Chicago slipped 10@ 
15c this week under heavy marketings; 
Thursday’s top was $7.90 against $8.00 
on the preceding Friday. Demand was 
broad, however, and the decline did not 
go far. The 220-@240-lb. and up to 
280-@300-lb., as well as 350-@400-lb. 
good packers all brought top prices; 
fact that heavy sows were getting top 
attracted considerable attention. Light 
lights were quoted only 5@35c under 
top butchers and a 35c spread covered 
whole list on Thursday except for rough 
packers and pigs. Average price for 
week was about $7.75 and average 
weight around 233 lbs. 


EXPORTS 


Spot lard was quoted at 45s6d at 
Liverpool Thursday, a decline of 1s on 
the week, while A. C. hams at 97s and 
Canadian A. C. hams at 100s were un- 
changed. North American lard exports 
for week ended October 29 were 4,878,- 
000 Ibs. and bacon and ham shipments 
were 2,207,000 lbs. 


CARLOT TRADING 


Green product prices generally eased 
off in carlot market at Chicago last 
weekend and heavy hog runs early this 


week depressed values still further; 
however, the market steadied at mid- 


week and on Thursday offerings were 
firmly held and some sellers revised 
prices upward. Green regular hams 
were % to %c lower than on previous 
Friday; the 8/10 were steady at 16c 
and 10/16 were %c off at 13%c. Trade 
in S. P. regulars was dull and some 
were accumulating stocks; the 8/10 
were steady but rest of list was 4@lc 
under last Friday. Light green skinned 
hams had an easy tone and were quoted 
4c lower, but 20/22 were up %e and 
heavier weights were fully steady. 
Light S. P. skinned hams were quiet 
and down a little, but heavier weights 
were scarce and unchanged to ‘ce 
higher. 

There was fair trade in green picnics 
which were fully steady Thursday at 
declines of 4 to %e from last week. 
S. P. picnics were unchanged with 12/14 
quoted 4c up. Demand was rather slow 
for frozen green square cut seedless 
bellies although there was some inter- 
est in light end, and these were steady 
with last week; heavier weights were 
down %c. Dry cured bellies were 
quoted “4c lower on the week but ap- 
peared steady at the decline. 

There was good demand for medium 
and heavy D. S. bellies and offerings 
were limited; market was swept prac- 
‘tically bare Thursday with the 25/30 
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and 30/35 quoted %c above last Friday. 
Cash bellies were quoted in pit on 
Thursday at 10.50 bid against 10.25 
bid last Friday. Supply of 10/12 and 
up fat backs appeared to be modest and 
they were about unchanged; 8/10 were 
ec off at 6'4c. 


FRESH PORK 


Demand for light fresh pork loins 
slackened last weekend and larger hog 
receipts and lower prices early this 
week slowed down movement of fresh 
pork. Warmer weather also restricted 
trade so that supply was not cleaned up 
Monday and Tuesday. The market 
firmed a little at midweek and local 
operators reported fair trade in loins 
Thursday at steady prices. Light cut- 
ting had a stimulating effect on mar- 
ket. The 8/10 loins were quoted at 
16%c, or 1%c lower on the week, and 
Boston butts were down %c and skinned 
shoulders ec. 


BARRELED PORK 


Quotations on principal barreled pork 
products were unchanged at Chicago 
this week. Demand was fair and the 
market steady at New York with mess 
quoted at $26.37% per barrel and fam- 
ily at $26.25 per barrel. 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


There was good demand for fresh 
regular pork trimmings during most of 
week with production well-absorbed. 
Fresh regulars on Thursday were 4c 
under last Friday at 10@10%c. Sup- 
ply of leans was limited and 95 per cent 
were fully steady at 18c. 


(See page 213 for later markets.) 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago are reported as of November 1: 






Oct. 31, Sept. 30, Oct. 31, 
1938. 1938. 1937. 

Peet; We... veces 11,981 16,707 5,052 
P. S. lard, Ibs.'.... 1,410,262 60,043,080 16,549,901 
P. S. lard, made Jan. 

, ‘38, to Oct. 1, 

"ED vcecsasteecas 42,453,409 
P. lard, made Oct. 

to Jan. 1, 

d : --- 3,258,823 
re lard, 905,800 
Other kinds of lard. 2,173,002 3,575,477 3,716,816 
D. S. cl. bellies'... 1,179,883 2,138,342 
D. S. cl. bellies?... 1,058,974 5,623,102 1,423,824 
D. S. rib bellies'... 146,795 154,600 
D. S. rib bellies*?... 570,603 1,207,444 126,900 
Ex. sh. cl. sides, 

BA” sveaweatenes 1,000 
Ex. sh. cl. sides 

Bh  Finicveensaaan 1,300 
D. S. sh. fat backs, 

Mh.checa nants awe 1,382,413 3,161,072 1,597,003 


D. S. shldrs., Ibs... 
S. P. hams, Ibs. 
8. a skinned heme, 
Wk wabetnenneses 9,875,899 
Ss P. bellies, Ibs...11,204,176 
S. P. pienies and 
S. P. Boston 
ehitrve., 6... 1,698,738 
S. P. shldrs., lbs... 28,000 
Other cuts of meats, 
5,898,695 


30,465 
5,927,129 


82,062 
3,600,748 7,684,778 


8,316,287 14,230,756 
9,666,556 7,586,800 


2,136,542 1,659.736 
36,000 4,000 
ereetineeeees 6,645,490 4,543,286 
Total cut meats, 
Se: Saaseencecel 39,001,770 40,476,603 41,151,025 


1Made since Oct. 1, 1938. 
*Made previous to Oet. 1, 1938. 





LOW STOCKS CLOSE YEAR 


Packers operating at seven large 
markets closed their fiscal year with 
less meat but more lard on hand than a 
year ago. Lard stocks at these points 
declined sharply during the month but 
were more than double the small volume 
on hand on October 31, 1937. Cut meats, 
on the other hand, were 8,277,231 lbs. 
less, totaling 82,899,201 lbs. 

Stocks of regular and skinned hams 
dropped during the month and were ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 lbs. under those 
of a year ago. Pickled belly stocks 
were 5,000,000 lbs. higher. Stocks of 
dry salt meats dropped sharply during 
October and were lower than a year 
ago at the close of the period. 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee, on October 31, 
1938, with comparisons as compiled by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Oct. 31, Sept. 30, Oct. 31, 
1938. 1938, 1937. 
lt Ibs. Ibs. 





Total S.P. meats.61,957,849 53,636,195 69,293,931 
Total D.S. meats. 10,688,900 21,684,890 13,504,010 









Other cut meats. 11,941,124 8,378,491 
Total cut meats. .82, 89% 87,262,209 91,176,432 
ge ee 48,913,305 64,642,283 = 859,484 
Other lard ...... 4,463,165 .294, 839 


Total lard 6,470 
S.P. regular hams. 13,268,066 
S.P. skinned hams.19,442 Lh 3 
S.P. bellies 2 
S.P. picnics 

D.S. bellies .. 
D.S. fat backs... 








16 hp 729 


4 20, 501. 137 
4,618,690 4,082,159 
13,712,159 8,310,467 

7,368,369 4,752,543 








3,732,497 


MEAT INSPECTED IN SEPTEMBER 


Meat and meat food products pre- 
pared under federal inspection during 
September, 1938: 

Sept., 1938, 
Meat placed in cure = 





Beef .... errr ee eae ... 11,054,343 

a eer 44.94.8094 6.0/0 ee 
Smoked and/or drie a meat: 

Beef 

Pork érb2eesoeRaKe 
Bacon sliced .... errr its 
Sausage: 


Fresh finished ........ — .. 10,451, 700 
Smoked and/or cooked 50,791,: 
Dried or semi-dried. 





Meat loaves, head-cheese, chili con carne, 
Joliied products, etC.......0cscccescescs 9,294,165 
Cooked meat: 
Beef . ‘ . 1,177,089 
ere . . 14,259,870 
‘anned meat and meat products 
Beef 
Pork . 
Sausage 
Soup ‘ 
All othe or 
Lard: 
Rendered 
Refined .. 
Oleo stock . 
Edible tallow ..........ccccccececceeee 
Compound containing ‘animal fat. 
Oleomargarine containing animal fat. 
Miscellaneous ; d 


~ 





ee ae 





EXPORTS OF SPECIAL MEATS 


Meat specialties and poultry exported 


from the U. S. in September, 1938: 
Lbs. Value. 
Kidneys and livers . 1,056,881 $113,238 
bo eer 541,729 80.948 
Poultry and game. eaaperer 203,128 40.468 


In addition, poultry and game exported to Ha- 
waii totaled 157,286 Ibs. and to Alaska 51,107 Ibs. 
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MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 
For week ended October 28, 1938: 


Point of 
origin. 
Argentina 


Amount, 
Commodity. Ibs. 
Canned corned beef. 
3risket beef in tins. 
Brazil—Canned corned beef..... 
Fresh chilled pork cuts 
Fresh frozen ham... 
Smoked sausage 
Smoked bacon 


Canada 


Denmark—Liverpaste in tins 
—Cooked ham in tins 
—Cooked picnics in tins 

England—Meat paste in tins.. 

Estonia—Liverpaste 

France—Liverpaste in tins 


in tins.. 


Germany—Cooked ham in tins 
Smoked ham - 
Smoked sausage 


Oxmouth salad in tins oe 584 
Holland—Cooked ham in tins sietcacw’ 
—Smoked ham a 150 

Salami ..... a6 oe 
Hungary—Cooked ham in tins -» 57.710 
Cooked picnics in tins " - 31,878 

Pork loins in tins... oy 216 

Irish Free State—Smoked bacon -- 9,335 
Lithuania—Fresh frozen pork cuts .. 39,451 
Paraguay—Canned corned beef - -. 18,000 
Poland—Cooked ham in tins. . ‘ . 132,186 
Uruguay—Corned beef in tins ..-149,400 
Canned roast beef. .. 18,000 

—Canned brisket beef 5.760 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of provisions originating in 
the United States and Canada from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports: 


Week Week Nov. 1, 
ended ended 1937 to 
Oct. 30, Oct. 30, Oct. 29, 
1938 1937. 1938. 
PORK. 

To bbls. bbls. bbls. 
United Kingdom cutee a 100 
Continent . owe weve 519 

Total mew iets 619 


BACON AND HAMS. 





M Ibs. M lbs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom . 2,157 411 a 
Continent ..... 55 cure 
Sth. and Ctl. America “ “Gas 
West Indies ‘ 3 599 
B. N. A. Colonies vaae 78 
Other Countries eee 62 
Total 2,207 414 149,298 
LARD 
M Ibs. M ibs M lbs 
United Kingdom 1,544 3,559 134,416 
Continent ...... 113 217 =: 10,921 
Sth. and Ctl. America 172 ES 3,701 
West Indies . 50 4 7.750 
B. N. A. Colonies di aan 16 
Other Countries cone nee 164 
Total . 4,879 3,780 156,968 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Bacon and 





Pork, Hams, Lard, 
From bbls. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
New York ean 39 962 
Boston . 3 14 
New Orleans Sabai 218 
Montreal . 1,965 3.681 
Halifax .... sens 4 
Total Week 07 
Previous Week 2,577 oe 
2 weeks ago 990 3. 698 
Cor. week 1937 413 3,780 


SUMMARY NOV. 1, 1937 TO OCT. 29, 1938. 
1937 to 1936 to 
1938. 1937. _Increase. 
Pork, M Ibs.. 124 67 
Bacon and Hams, M lbs... 1149,! : 98 951 50.341 
Lard, M Ib . 156, 968 107,505 49,463 





LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
week of October 29, 1938, totaled 962,- 
022 lbs.; tallow, none; greases 200,000 
lbs., stearine, none. 


Week Ending November 5, 1938 








CHICAGO PROVISION. 


REPORTED BY THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1938. 























Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Oct. alan 7.22lb 
Dec. 7. "35 7.30 7.30b 
Jan. 7.42% 7.40 i Oax 
Mar 7.85 7.80 ~S0ax 
May 7.95 7.90 7.90b 
July tee ee 8.05ax 
, OCTOBER 31, 1938. 
LARD— 
Oct. 7.l5ax 
Dee. 7 
Jan. 7 
Mar. 7. 7. 
May 7 aa 
July 8.00ax 
LARD 
Dec. 7.10 7.10 
Jan. 7.20 7.20b 
Mar. 7.67% 7.6744b 
May A 7.77% 7.77%4ax 
July sue 7.9ax 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1938. 
LARD— 
Dec. 7.10 7.05 
Jan. 7.20 7.10 
Mar 7.65 7.621% 
May 7.80 7.70 
July sn mite 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1938 
LARD— 
Dec 7.10 7.07 %ax 
Jan 7.20 7.15b 
Mar 7.65 ig 
May 7.77% 7.77ax 
July 7.87 4on 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1938. 
LARD 
Dec. 7.07% 7.22% 7.07% 7 
Jan 7.17% 7.35 7.17% 7 
Mar. . 1.77% 7.85 7.77% 7 
May 7.80 7.92% 7.77% Z921¢b 
July at Staats nee ee 8.00b 
Key—-ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom.; , split. 
Federally-inspected meats available 
for consumption in September, 1938: 


BEEF AND VEAL. 
Total 
Consumption, Per capita, 
Ibs. Ibs. 
September, 19388 ........ 499,000,000 3.83 
September, 1937 ........ 502,000,000 3.88 
PORK (INC. LARD). 
September, 1938 ........8 505,000,000 3.88 
September, 1937 ........ 465,000,000 3.59 


LAMB AND MUTTON. 
. 65,000,000 50 
. 64,000,000 49 


September, 1938 
September, 1937 


TOTAL. 





September, 19388 ...... 1,070,000,000 8.21 

September, 1937 ...... 1,031,000,000 7.96 
LARD. 

September, 1938 . .... 83,000,000 .64 

September, 1937 . 79,000,000 -61 


CARELESS HOG SCALDING 


Careless work in hog scalding costs 
money. Read ‘““PoRK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s handbook on opera- 
tions in the pork plant. 
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CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
November 3, 1938. 


REGULAR HAMS. 





Green, °8.P. 
8-10 Peer re 16 17% 
“| Ree Se. 16% 
ee 15% 
Ee 15% 
PEED MND kacaduscosesss GD ener 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. °*4.P. 
ME ss Ass sikedangb eaten 14% 17 @17% 
18-20 ... ee 17 @17% 
20-22 .. ’ Serre 17 @17T% 
16-20 Range Savaceleeth enc) acne Le jaws 
pe 1444 
SKINNED HAMS. 
e Green. °8.P. 
est ree 15% 16% 
15% 1614 
16% 17% 
16% 17% 
16% 174 
vans ekase 15%, 153% 
14% 14% 
13% 14 
pvAwaban es 13% 13% 
"No. BO BMC. 6 v.00 13% oe 
PICNICS. 
Green. *S.P. 
4- 6 einen Se 2 
6- 8 aé-sie) ae 11% 
8-10 ‘ Ra 11 11l%& 
10-12 . 8 11 
12-14 .. sae > a 101 
S/up, No. 2's ine 11 a 
Short Shank ‘4c over. 
BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless) 
Green. *p.0. 
6- 8 err ee, 15 
8-10 ; a 14% 
10-12 58 . 1% 14% 
12-14 134% 14% 
14-16 134% @13% 14% 
ee 13% 14% 
*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 
D. 8. BELLIES. 
Clear. Rib. 
11%n 
114%n 
11% saci 
11% 114, 
11 11 
10% 10% 
10% 10% 
10 10 
D. 8S. FAT BACKS. 
Se BS cvccccceccuseecvevtetevsedveccnesee 6% 
BUR! cn nd bed eRe wa bees Santee wena 6% 
10-12 7 
12-14 7% 
BE Se sas.cin'y be cewiee beeen eS Omueees 8% 
16-18 8% 
18-20 . hatae ea eekaaewe ° 9 
20-25 er ee one ° R 9% 


Extra Short Clears...... 
Extra Short Ribs. 
Regular Plates 

Clear Plates 

Jowl Butts ... 





Green Square Jowls. naeue a 
Groom TOM GOW: 6.4.0 4:000 0 66e 08 seewe 

LARD. 
Prime Steam, cash..... Sane aia cone Semees 
Prime Steam, loose. . : coe Se 
Neutral, in tierces ; 9.00n 
ROW BORE 2600.05 7.00n 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
week ended Oct. 29, 1938, were: 
Week Previous Same 
Oct. 29. Week. Week '37. 
Cured Meats, lbs. .17,458,000 18,384,000 15,399,000 
Fresh Meats, lbs...45,209,000 51,098,000 43,797,000 
EGG, GOR Sos aceers 5,626,000 5,032,000 7,850,000 
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ACTIVATED CARBON 


Produces a good lard from Sweet 
Pickle Fat by removing undesirable 
= color, odor and taste through phy- 








CY sical adsorption 
wm, | 
%=\\ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


cy DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue 


CHICAGO 
205 W. Wacker Drive 
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PHILADELPHIA 
1322 Widener Bidg 
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- - New York 


CLEVELAND 
417 Schofield Bldg 
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SPEED UP TRUCK PRODUCTION 


A program of increased motor truck 
and tractor production, which over a 
period of several weeks will return sev- 
eral thousand men to jobs at plants in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Springfield, O., and Rock Island, IIL, 
was recently announced by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. Increased 
manufacturing activity is scheduled to 
begin at these plants at once. Estimates 
are that about 6,500 men will return to 
work at the company’s automotive 
plants over the next several weeks. 
Workers will be returned to their jobs 
according to seniority of service agree- 
ments with employes, in effect at each 
of the three plants. Employment will 
also be stimulated in the company’s 
West Pullman plant in Chicago, which 
makes auxiliary parts, as a result of 
re-employment in automotive plants of 
the firm. 

The company’s increased truck and 
tractor program has been made possible 
as a result of improvement in tractor 
and motor truck sales in recent weeks, 
which have reduced the large inventories 
that caused the company to cut down 
operations at its plants very materially 
in July and August. Sales estimates 
have now been made for the autumn, 
winter, and spring months, says vice 
president Fowler McCormick. Estimates 
have been made of both domestic and 
foreign sales in order to develop as 
large a manufacturing program as pos- 
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sible for the winter months. Company 
officials expressed the belief that their 
future sales estimates are sufficiently 
conservative to warrant continuance of 
the enlarged manufacturing schedule 
well into the spring of 1939. 


MORE BACON TO ENGLAND 


British imports of 463,000 lbs. of U. S. 
bacon in September were heavier than 
in August and ten times greater than 
in September, 1937, according to A. J. 
Mills & Co., London, England. . Imports 
of U. S. lard declined again in Septem- 
ber but were still much above the 1937 
level. British imports of lard and hams 
in September were as follows: 


Sept., August, Sept., 
1938. 1938. 1937. 
M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
U. 8S. lard.. --. 5,943 6,138 3,679 
All lard . 10,128 10,251 11,385 
U. S. hams .. 2,869 4,482 1,664 
All hams ... 4,078 6,718 3,951 


The United Kingdom imported only 
2,369,000 lbs. of U. S. hams in Septem- 
ber against 4,482,000 lbs. in August and 
1,664,000 Ibs. in September, 1937. The 
Mills company reports, however, that 
part of the decline in ham imports has 
been due to fact that some American 
packers are now shipping a greater 
share of their quota in Wiltshire sides. 
The ham market, as a result, has been 
kept very clear. 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


Chicago, Nov. 3, 1938. 

By-products markets showed consid- 

erable fluctuation during the week but 

prices remained practically the same as 
a week ago. 


Blood. 
Last sale of blood at $2.90. Now ask- 
ing $3.00 with little product offered. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 


Unground eee eee se e8a-90@3.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Sales of feeding tankage at $2.85 & 
10c and $2.90 & 10c. 
Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia.... @2.90 & 10¢ 
Unground, 6 to 10%, choice quality 2.90@3.00 & 10¢ 
RE GOED ecaresccasiacuveore @1.75 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Fair demand continues in market for 
packinghouse feeds. 


Carlots, 

Per ton 
Digester tankage meat meal, 60%... .$ @47T.50 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.... aacwte @42.50 
Raw bone-meal ............- @35.00 
Special steam bone-meal. @37.50 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Outlet continues fairly good for bone 
meal. 
Per ton 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50. 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market for fertilizer materials very 
quiet with prices nominal. 
Per ton 
High grd. tankage, ground 
io@il% am. $ 2.60@ 2.75 & 10¢ 
Bone tankage, ungrd., per ton.. 18.00@20.00 
Hoof meal 2.50@ 2.65 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Crackling market quiet. Some sales 
well below the list, others at the list and 
some sellers holding for 60@62%c on 
high test and 62%@65c on low test. 


Hard pressed and expeller unground, 


per unit protein..........cccsecees @ «60 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease and qual ‘ 

CU tecabielcde pas cane capeeeees @40.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & qual- ; 

EF, COE ccedce cciessescccecseccecues @28.00 

Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Gluestock market quiet. 
Per ton 

Calf trimmings .....ccccccccvccccece $ @20.00 
Simews, pizsles .....ccccccccseccvece @ 16.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... 22.00@23.00 
FESR CHITRMRIMES cc cccceccvcccovceses @12.00 


Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib., l.c.l. 344@ ic 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Market unchanged on horns, bones 
and hoofs. 


Per ton. 
Horns, according to grade............ $35.00@60.00 
Cattle hoofs, house run.............- 28 00@30.00 
Be Pe ee 16.00@ 18.00 


(Note—foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials.) 


Animal Hair. 
Hair market quiet and unchanged. 


Winter coil dried, per ton............$50.00@60.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton........... 25.00@27.50 
Winter processed, black, Ib.......... 8c@ 9c 
Winter processed gray, Ib............ 7c@ 8c 
EE NINIOE vec cc ccctscieeone 1%4c@sa 


Watch the Classified Advertisements 
page for good men. 
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TALLOWS ann GREASES. 


WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW 


TALLOW.—The tallow market at 
New York was very quiet and steady 
during the past week with little or no 
business passing. Extra was un- 
changed from the previous week at 
5%4c, delivered. Lack of pressure of 
offerings indicated that producers were 
comfortably sold up, while consumers 
displayed little buying interest. This 
may have been due to the unsteady 
trend in commodities and a decline in 
soap distribution. 

Tallow and inedible grease quarters 
displayed much interest in reports that 
the Hershey Chocolate Co. was going 
into the soap business. Investigation 
developed the fact that Hershey 
Estates is putting out a soap made of 
cocoa butter and vegetable oils. 

At New York, special tallow was 
quoted at 5c; extra, 5%c, delivered, 
and edible, 6% @6%c nominal. 

Foreign tallow offerings at New York 
were too high to be attractive. South 
American No. 1 was quoted at 4%@ 
4%c, c.if.; No. 2, 4%@4%c, and 
edible, 43%, @5c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. Argentine beef tallow at 
Liverpool, November-December _ ship- 
ment, was up 6d at 22s 3d. Australian 
good mixed, November-December was 
off 3d at 18s 3d. 

Tallow futures market at New York 
was quiet and about unchanged during” 
the week. March traded at 8.55. 


Tallows were steady to firm in Chi- 
cago market this week on moderate of- 
ferings. Fancy sold last weekend at 
516c, Chicago, and some soft body No. 1 
at 5c, Chicago. Bids of 5%c, Chicago, 
reported for special. Bid of 5%c, Chi- 
cago reported for special on Wednes- 
day and 5%c asked. No. 1 salable at 
5e, Chicago. Offerings were light on 
Thursday and there was no pressure to 
buy or sell. Last sale of prime packers 
was at 5c, Chicago and Cincinnati. 
Chicago quotations, loose basis, on 


Thursday: 

Edible tallow .... oa @6% 
Fancy tallow ........ sowing ‘te @5% 
Prime packers ... - rere on 
Special tallow ....... ee 5% @5 
ee See rere rte ee 5% 


STEARINEW—The market was 
rather quiet and barely steady at New 
York. Sales of oleo stearine were re- 
ported at 6%c, ex-stock New York, to 
go to Baltimore and Jacksonville. This 
was \%c under the previous level. 


Prime oleo stearine was unchanged 
in the Chicago market at 6% @7c. 


OLEO OIL.—Trade was routine at 
New York but the market was steady 
and unchanged to %c higher on the 
week. Extra was quoted at 95s @9%c; 
prime, 9%@9%c, and lower grades, 


8% @9%e. 


Week Ending November 5, 1938 


Extra oleo oil was unchanged at Chi- 
cago at 9c and prime was 8%4c 
(See page 213 for later markets.) 


LARD OIL.—Demand was moderate 
at New York and the market barely 
steady and unchanged to 4c lower. No. 
1 was quoted at 844c; No. 2,8%c; extra 


No. 1, 8%c; extra winter strained, 
9%4c; prime edible, 11'%c, and inedible, 
9%4c. 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—The market 
was quiet at New York and unchanged 
to 4c lower. Cold test was quoted at 
15%c; extra, 9c; No. 1, 9%c; pure, 
11%c, and prime, 9c. 


GREASES.—The position of the 
grease market at New York was quiet 
and steady. Although there were re- 
ports of sales of yellow and house at 
4%c, confirmation was difficult to se- 
cure. Larger consumers indicated their 
ideas were around 4%c. With other 
commodities unsteady, and indications 
pointing to some decline in finished soap 
production, the market appeared to be 
awaiting developments. 

At New York, yellow and house was 
quoted at 4% @4%c; brown, 4% @4 4c, 
and choice white, 55gc nominal. 


Grease market at Chicago was steady 
to firm during past week with few of- 
ferings. Supply of white grease ap- 
peared limited; yellow grease was sal- 
able at 4%c, Chicago. Greases were 
fully steady Thursday with light offer- 
ings and no selling or buying pressure. 
White grease was salable at the mar- 
ket. Quotations on Thursday were: 


Choice white grease..................--.- 5% @5% 
D-WRERE GRONTG oc cc cticiens svc cccccscensessc @5% 
B-WHIGE GICRSS oc ccccccvecrcsccccceseccvseees @5% 
Wellow eredee, 20°96 S:0.Be ccc cccccccsncc 4%@5 

eo ae RO a ree 41% @4% 
TE. GNI av 005.04 650 eka sesetasscreetn 4% @4% 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, November 2, 1938. 


The last sales of dried blood were at 
$2.90 per unit of ammonia, f.o.b. New 
York, which is the present quotation, 
and offerings are limited to a few cars. 
South American is offered at about 
$3.00 per unit, cif. Atlantic Coast 
ports. 


Unground tankage is offered at $2.75 
and 10c, but recent sales have been 
made a little under this figure. Market 
is entirely cleaned up of feeding tank- 
age at present. 

Japanese sardine meal is firm at 
$45.00, both for spot delivery and for 
shipment from Japan, and the feeding 
buyers are taking on material at these 
prices but fertilizer manufacturers are 
buying in a very limited way. 


Sulphate of ammonia is in a little 
easier position although prices are hold- 
ing firm. 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1938. 


High. Low. Close. 
NOVGMDE? ...00scse0- Eee Kies 5.20@5.35 
PD ads ca nacie. 5.80@5.45 
or ee ieee Kaew 5.30@5.45 
March .... [came Teeae i 5.50@5.60 
PEE adnan ccuduneewe ; wails 5.50@5.65 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1938. 
a ee 5.20@5.35 
December ..........+- 5.30@5.45 
Ere re 5.30@5.45 
eee 5.50@5.60 
CC eee 5.50@5.65 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1938. 


I ibe prone 'nc. oe 5.20@5.35 
December eS 5.30@5.45 
eee 5.80@5.55 
February Sa eons re om 5.30@5.55 
March .... os = seis 5.50@5.55 
NEE 64.bN's sin'awicl<ccue's Ste 5.50@5.65 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1938. 
November 5.20@5.35 


December . 5.30@5.45 
January .. ae ee ee 5.30@5.45 
March .... Sie) Seune Cea tee ed 
PS RN ree 5.50@5.65 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1938. 
DIE o6sscceiaces pean eae 5. posted 
Me eee see eas 5.30@5.5 


FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates, 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 

basis ex-vessel Atlantic ports, Nov. 

1938 to June, 1939, inclusive........ $27.50@28.00 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit........... @ 2.90 
Unground fish scrap, dried, 14% am- 

monia, 15% .? Z. f.o.b. fish 

factory, if & when made........... nominal 
Fish meal, foreign, 11%% ammonia, 

10% B. P. Rave. Che BE ete ecewee @45.00 

Nov.-Dec. shipments ...........+++ @45.00 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 7% a. 

3% A. P. A., f.o.b. fish factories. 2.75 & 50c 
Soda nitrate, per net ton: bulk, ee. 

1938 to June 1938 inclusive, ex ves- 

sel Atlantic and Gulf ports........ @27.00 

in 200-Ib. DAGS....ccccccccccceccccs @28.30 

in BUDD. BABB. c.. ccvcveccecsccecece @29.00 
Tankage, around, 10% ammonia, 10% 

BB. Eig CE cvccvccstescevesoces 2.75 & 10c 
Tankage, win 10-12% ammonia, 

oe Se ee ee re 2.75 & 10¢ 

Phosphates, 
Foreign bone me “ steamed, 3 and 50 

SASS, DOF CO, Sb Sic cvcecccveeceios @22.00 
Bone meal, raw, a and 50%, in 

bags, per ton, ES ca hicoaewaunecns @28.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 

more, per ton, 16% fat..........++ @ 8.00 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% protein, unground............... @60c 
60% protein, unground............+66 @62%c 


WATCH YOUR GREASE TANK 


Does your grease tank get items 
from your offal room that should go to 
the lard tank? Give your foreman a 
copy of “PoRK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s pork plant book. 
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OiL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Foreign trade in vegetable oils and 
oil bearing seeds during September, 
1938, is reported as follows: 


IMPORTS. 
Quantity, 
Ibs Value. 
Vegetable oils and seeds 
Copra (free) 
Sesame seed 


40,184,777 
59,001 





Sesame oil . 275 


Peanut oil 


2,173,275 
3,394,168 





128,609 


Corn oil, edible 1,505,361 94.819 

Cottonseed oil 8,321,208 354,794 

Babassu nuts and kernels. 1,602,147 55,823 

Palm nuts and kernels 7,040,586 109.151 

Palm kernel oil 16,492 669 
Inedible vegetable oils 

Cocoanut oil 32,578,744 853.808 


Palm oil 
Soybean oil 





Oiticica oil 865,604 
Perilla oil 2,504,904 
EXPORTS. 
Quantity, 
Ibs. 2. 
Cottonseed oil, refined 584,388 Oe 
Cottonseed oil, crude 6,732 5 
Corn oil , 14,010 1,523 
Cocoanut oil, inedible 398,696 13,406 
Soybean oil . 355,803 28,160 
Vegetable soap stock....... 613,385 27,673 
Other expressed oils & fats 255,248 13,796 


CAKE AND MEAL EXPORTS 


Cottonseed meal exported from the 
United States in September, 1938, to- 
taled 1,385 tons, valued at $39,217. Cot- 
tonseed cake exported totaled 1,959 tons, 
valued at $49,955 and other oil cake and 
meal exports totaled 3,462 tons and 
were valued at $85,300. 








ANIMAL FAT EXPORTS 


Exports of animal fats and oils dur- 
ing September, 1938, are reported as 
follows: 

Quantity, 


Ibs. Value. 
Oleo oil 349,913 $ 33,638 
Oleo stock . 198,031 19,099 
Oleo stearine 4,500 300 
Oleomargarine ae 25,158 2,718 
Cooking fat, not lard 166,006 17,198 


RC rrrr 18,790,097 1,670,362 
Tallow, edible ... 100 18 
Tallow, inedible ‘ 28,425 2.290 
Other fats and greases 172,905 11,629 
Grease stearine . 78,863 4,312 
Neatsfoot oil . . 76,900 11,013 
Oleic acid . 28,303 2.716 
Stearic acid . 14,699 1,566 


The United Kingdom and Cuba were 
the largest customers for lard, the 
former taking 8,283,244 lbs. and Cuba 
importing 4,503,476. 


HULL OIL TRADE 


Imports of oilseeds into Hull, Eng- 
land, totaled 1,136,063,000 lbs. for the 
first nine months of 1938 compared with 
1,115,773,000 lbs. in the like period last 
year. Exports of oil, however, fell off 
from 49,988,000 lbs. in the first nine 
months of 1937 to 15,911,000 lbs. this 
year, the decline being mainly due to a 
decrease in exports of cotton and soy- 
bean oil to the United States. 

Loss in the export market has been 
taken up by an increase in British de- 
mand for oils. 























MONTGOMERY ELEVATORS, year after year, have proven 
to be dependable, without requiring constant expensive 


Write us for help with any Elevator Problems 


montgomery 





Elevator Specialists for the Packing Industry 


HOME OFFICE and FACTOR Y— MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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and branch houses. 
servicing and repairs. 
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MONTGOMERY 
ELEVATORS 


_ Swift & Company 


Back in 1913, Swift & Company installed a Montgomery 
Freight Elevater in their Joliet, Illinois branch house. 
Since then, 169 additional MONTGOMERY ELEVATORS have 
been installed by Swift in their busiest packing plants 


170 


Serve 


dLevater company 








MARGARINE MATERIALS USED 


Products used in margarine manu- 
facture during September, 1938, com- 
pared with the quantities used in the 
same month a year ago are as follows: 


Sept. 1938, Sept. 1937, 


Ibs. Ibs. 
Ingredient schedule of uncolored oleomargarine: 
Babassu oil ..... 871,242 


Coconut oil .... 8,667,307 
Corn oi] ....... ‘ 


Cottonseed oil .... 





10,236,664 13,252,621 


Derivative of glycerine 151,961 105.035 
Lecithin ..... 8,785 5,437 
ee 6,190,187 6,377,643 
Neutral lard .. 110,563 109,330 
Oleo oil ....... , 9: Q 5 





Oleo stearine ... 


Oleo stock ....... 118,035 
Palm kernel oil... 113,472 
Peanut oil ....... 330,247 
eR eee . 1,291,013 


Soda (Benzoate of). 
Soya bean oil 


12,316 
4,274,614 


Vegetable stearine ... er 
Vitamin concentrate .. Se | eT yee 
Total . 33,754,253 36,482,319 


Ingredient schedule of colored oleomargarine: 





Coconut oil ..... 44,131 31,333 
ee 122 105 
COE cawicarvnatecsens: teeter 37 
Cottonseed oil ........ 9,660 28,922 
Derivative of glycerine. 244 232 
Lecithin .... ei — geese 
re 25,784 33.141 
Neutral lard ... 4,135 2.512 
Wee Ge vaveees: 15,910 26,741 
Oleo stearine .... 150 602 
Oleo stock ...... 189 2.079 
Palm kernel oil.... 105 2,260 
DORR GE ccvscescs 148 73 
OE Fas cencescevanes 6,755 12,043 
Soda (Benzoate of).. , 66 50 
Soya bean oil....... 17,373 20.356 
Vegetable stearine ... 9 (~ ——§ eevee 
Vitamin concentrate . ‘ : ee 

Tetal .... P 124,785 160,486 


SEPTEMBER MARGARINE 
PRODUCTION 


Margarine produced during Septem- 
ber, 1938, with comparisons, as reported 
by manufacturers, shows a production 
of about 93 per cent of that of Septem- 
ber a year ago. 

Sept. 1938, Sept. 1937, 
Ibs. Ibs. 


Production of uncolored 





MAPKATING .....cccscceces 32,280,582 34,708,828 
Production of colored 

MAPFATINEG ..ccccccccces 106,260 133,789 

Total production ........ 32,386,842 34,842,617 
Uncolored margarine with- 

drawn tax paid......... 31,967,202 34,772,267 
Colored margarine with- 

drawn tax paid......... 33,236 49,426 


HULL OIL MARKETS 


Hull, England, Nov. 2, 1938.—Re- 
fined cotton oil, 20s 6d. Egyptian crude, 
17s 6d. 


GELATINE IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


Edible gelatine imported into the 
United States during September, 1938, 
totaled 170,633 lbs., valued at $59,075. 
Of this amount 60,284 lbs. came from 
Belgium, 34,797 lbs. from France, 57,- 
964 lbs. from Netherlands and 11,768 
lbs. from Germany. Gelatine exported 
totaled 28,038 lIbs., valued at $10,898. 
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__ VEGETABLE OILS _ 


WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW 








PERATIONS in _ cottonseed oil 

futures at New York were on a 
fair scale during the past week, but the 
market displayed a weaker tendency. 
March and May went into new low 
ground for the season as a result of 
rather general selling and liquidation, 
weakness in lard, continued dullness in 
cash oil and shortening trade, and a 
slightly easier tone in Southern crude 
oil. 

Liquidation in December oil was 
under way at times on a liberal scale. 
This served to put some pressure on 
the market, although trade house 
brokers were actively covering shorts 
in nearby months and were buying De- 
cember and selling May at 20 points, 
and buying January and selling May 
at 18 points. 

Weakness in lard and unsteadiness 
in commodities brought about some 
speculative liquidation in the later oil 
positions, while at times speculative 
shorts were credited with active selling. 
At all times, and on every point down, 
the market appeared to encounter rest- 
ing buying orders and scattered profit- 
taking. This resulted in a very orderly 
downturn and, in fact, gave the market 
the appearance of relative steadiness as 
lard apparently widened its discount 
under oil during the week. 


Little Hedging in Evidence 


There was no appreciable volume of 
hedging in evidence, due to the fact 
that crude did not come out freely in 
the South, and both seed and crude were 
too high compared with the New York 
market. However, crude oil was off 
at least %c with Southeast and Valley 
quoted at 61% @6%%c and Texas at 6%@ 
6%4e. 

Picking and ginning of the cotton 
crop continued at a_ record-breaking 
pace in the South. Those who have 
studied cotton statistics closely believe 
the next government crop estimate will 
be around 12,400,000 bales or more, 
compared with the last estimate of 
12,212,000 bales. 

If October oil consumption runs 
around 250,000 bbls., the distribution 
during the first quarter of this season 
will total 842,000 bbls. compared with 
1,208,000 bbls. during the same period 
last season, or a decrease of 366,000 
bbls. 

Consumer demand continues disap- 
pointingly slow. There was spot busi- 
ness in cotton oil and shortening from 
day to day but in most cases buyers 
placing orders wanted immediate or 
quick delivery. According to cash in- 
terests, this is due to the fact that con- 
sumers’ shelves are bare, but there is 
nothing in the situation pricewise to 
disturb them and bring about a stock- 
ing-up movement. 


Week Ending November 5, 1938 


Distribution during the first three 
months this season may average around 
287,000 bbls. monthly and if this rate 
were maintained throughout the year it 


would mean a total consumption of 
3,344,000 bbls. This would be con- 
siderably under 1937-38 consumption, 


when a new record was established, and 
would result in a large carryover. 

A great many continued to look to 
lard to point the way on fat prices. 
Consumption of lard is on a good scale, 
and though recent hog receipts have 
been large, lard stocks at Chicago dur- 
ing October decreased over 13,000,000 
lbs. Present stocks at Chicago are 
slightly over 50,000,000 lbs. compared 
with slightly over 20,000,000 lbs. a year 
ago. 

COCONUT OIL.—Consumer demand 
was still slow at New York, and there 
was some disposition to operate from 
hand to mouth. Prices were steady 
at 3 to 3%c, while on the Pacific Coast 
the market was quoted at 2% @2%c. 

SOYBEAN OIL.—Trade was quiet 
and the market steady. There was 
buying interest at 4% @4%c while mills 
were seeking 5c to a shade over. 

CORN OIL.—Last business reported 
was at 6%c Chicago basis, but demand 
was quiet again and offerings were light 
with the market quoted at 6%c nomi- 
nal. 

PALM OIL.—Demand was quiet at 
New York but prices were unchanged. 
Nigre was quoted at 2.80¢c and Sumatra 
at 25c¢ 

PALM KERNEL OIL.—Demand 
was slow at New York and the market 
quoted at 3.30c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—Trade was 
dull but prices steady at New York on 
a basis of 6%2@6%ce. 





SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., November 3, 1938. 
Cotton oil futures are down about 
twelve points for week, whereas crude 
remains unchanged and firm at 6%c 
lb., f.o.b. mills, with offerings difficult 
to secure. Bleachable is steady. Soap- 
stock and black grease are fractionally 
higher on good demand. Seed movement 
is negligible at lower bids. Some mills 
are closing down awaiting upturn in 
products. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Texas, November 3, 1938.— 


Forty-three per cent cottonseed cake 
and meal, Dallas basis, for interstate 
shipment, $23.00. Basis prime cotton- 
seed oil 64% @6%c trading. 


PEANUT OIL.—Mills were not of- 
fering to any extent and the market 
was purely nominal at 6%c. 


COTTON OIL TRADING 


COTTONSEED OIL.—Valley and 
Southeast crude were quoted Wednes- 
day at 6%c bid; Texas, 6\%c bid at com- 
mon points, Dallas, 64¢ nominal. 

Market transactions at New York: 





Friday, October 28, 1938 


Range —Closing 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
ee ee 745 a nom 
Dec. . 18 765 755 757 a trad 
Jan. . 2 758 #757 #=%‘(758 a 1759 
WE. Gi actccn ota. oes 760 a nom 
Mar. 23 772 766 £767 a 68tr 
April . ditt a ei 766 a nom 
May . 48 782 1774 777 a trad 
June . 776 a nom 
Saturday, October 29, 1938 
BO...8 esuah ates Wee 745 a nom 
Dec. . 15 756 755 755 a 757 
Jan. . 1 758 758 758 a trad 
PE Ss ws awke ils 760 a nom 
Mar. . 19 767 765 ‘1767 a trad 
UME ape Nein Wee 767 a nom 
May . 15 777 773 £777 a trad 
June . 777 a nom 
Monday, October 31, 1938 
WS eww: ae 745 a nom 
Dec. . 9 754 752 51a 753 
Jan. . 1 755 755 754 a 1755 
Feb. ee ee 755 a nom 
Mar. . 11 765 763 £1764 a trad 
Oe ee 764 a nom 
May . 238 1774 772 £4172 a trad 
June . 772 a nom 
Tuesday, November 1, 1938 
ee 740 a nom 
Dec. . 85 752 745 #1746 a trad 
Jan. . 40 £754 746 747 a 748 
PORE co ince Sadie Sant 747 a nom 
Mar. 438 768 753 755 a 756 
April . , soci athe 755 a nom 
May . 76 = 771 764 765 a trad 
June . 765 a nom 


Wednesday, November 2, 1938 


ea eee 740 a nom 
Dec. . 24 747 744 746 a 748 
dan. . 27 750 745 750 a trad 
eae 750 a nom 
Mar. 25 759 754 759 a trad 
April . ee 760 a nom 
May . 67 769 1763 # £769 a trad 
WES. cise: iadmlen oem 769 a nom 
Thursday, November 3, 1938 
Dec. 745 744 743 a 745 
NR kos ai 747 746 749 a 751 
ere 759 #757 #£°+1759 a trad 
May 770 765 769 a 770 


Sales, 147 contracts. 
(See page 213 for later markets.) 
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HIDES ann SKINS 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—tTrading this 
week was light and of an indecisive 
character. The Association moved two 
ears of Oct. light cows and a car 
branded cows at %c decline; packers 
later followed with 13,000 branded cows 
same basis. 

The statistical position of the mar- 
ket appears to be unchanged and the 
action this week was generally viewed 
as a minor price correction, due to the 
lack of follow-up business after the 
final %ec advance obtained previous 
week, which curtailed the outlet for 
hides. The production of branded cows 
ordinarily runs fairly heavy at this 
season, and the slowing up of the raw 
stock market should permit leather 
markets to work more nearly into line 
with hides. Packers are inclined to keep 
hides moving and maintain their pres- 
ent normal position as to unsold stocks, 
rather than permit an accumulation 
such as was witnessed last Fall and 
Winter. 

Native steers have been held at 14%c; 
this was paid in the East last week, 
although not in the Chgo. market. Ex- 
treme light native steers nominally %c 
over light native cows. Butt branded 
steers last sold at 14c, Colorados at 
13%c, and heavy Texas steers at 14c; 
light Texas steers quoted 13c nom. 
Buyers feel that bids %ec less might 
be accepted for steers, despite the fairly 
closely sold-up position. Extreme light 
Texas steers quotable at 12%c, or %e 
down. 

Heavy native cows are available at 
13c, or %e off. Association sold 2,000 
Oct. light native cows at 13c, and some 
packer cows available this basis al- 
though not pressing on market. Asso- 
ciation sold 1,000 Oct. branded cows at 
12%¢e, and three packers followed with 
13,000 Oct. at 12%c also; more avail- 
able. 

Production of shoes in Sept. was 
estimated at 37,861,931 pairs, compared 
with 42,002,981 in Aug., a seasonal de- 
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crease of 9.9%, but 11.3% over the 
Sept. 1937 figure of 34,032,089. Produc- 
tion for first nine months this year is 
13.8% under same period last year. 


LATER.—Three packers sold total 
9,000 Oct.-Nov. Colorados at 13c, or 
%e decline; 4,000 Oct. forward light 
native cows sold at 13c; 1,000 branded 
cows sold at 12%c. 


OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER 
HIDES.—Market quiet and waiting; 
tanners appear to have filled their re- 
quirements for the present and were 
not inclined to make bids. Some fairly 
light average stock available at 12c, 
selected, Chgo. freight basis, and un- 
sold, although others have been asking 
higher. Some outside collectors’ ac- 
cumulation of mixed lots Oct. take-off 
available lower. 


PACIFIC COAST.—Last trading in 
the Pacific Coast market previous week 
was a few Vernon small packer Oct. 
hides at 11%c for steers and 1le for 
cows, flat, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES. 
—South American market was quiet, 
due in part to two holidays early this 
week. Last reported trading in Argen- 
tine standard steers was at 87 pesos, 
equal to 13%%c, c.i.f. New York; higher 
prices were then asked but buyers with- 
drew. Reject steers last sold at 78 pesos 
or 12%¢ce. 


COUNTRY HIDES.—FEasiness in 
packer cows was quickly reflected in the 
country market, despite present light 
accumulation and offerings. Untrimmed 
all-weights sold at 8%c, selected, del’d 
Chgo. Heavy steers and cows quiet and 
priced 8% @8%c flat nom.; some quote 
8@8'%c. Untrimmed buff weights were 
reported sold at 8%c, and trimmed are 
available at 9%c. Trimmed extremes 
can be bought at 1l1c, with buyers’ ideas 
lower. Bulls quoted 6% @7ec flat. All- 
weight branded hides about 7%c flat. 

CALFSKINS.—Packers have been 
moving their Oct. calfskins at steady 
prices on scattered sales. One packer 





moved good part of Oct. heavies last 
week basis 20%4c for northerns, 9%/15 
lb., and this week sold 5,000 Detroit, 
Cleve. and Evansville heavies at 21c. 
Two lots totaling 12,500 Oct. Milwau- 
kee all-weights sold at 194c for pack- 
ers. Total of 6,400 Oct. southern all- 
weights sold at 15c, steady. Light calf, 
under 9% lb., last sold at 19c, and 
River point heavies at 19'%c. 

Collectors have been asking 16c for 
8/10 lb. city calf and 18c for 10/15 lb., 
but late this week reported 15¢ and 17c 
respectively best prices obtainable; in- 
timations of possibly some trading 
around these figures. Outside cities, 
8/15 lb., quoted 15c nom.; straight coun- 
tries 1142@12c flat. Chgo. city light 
calf and deacons around $1.10 nom. 

KIPSKIN S.—Scattered sales of 
packer Oct. kipskins at steady prices. 
One lot of 1,200 Detroit, Cleve. and 
Evansville natives sold at 17c, and 
5,000 southern natives at 16c; north- 
ern over-weights held at 16c, and 3,000 
southern over-weights sold at 15c; 
branded kips sold last at 14%c. Prior 
to Oct. kips well sold up. 

LATER.—One lot 2,800 Sept.-Oct. 
northern over-weight kips sold 15%%c, 
or %c down. 

Collectors ask 15c for city kipskins; 
buyers intimating 14c as their ideas but 
not bidding. Outside cities quoted 14¢ 
nom.; straight countries 11c flat nom. 

No action yet on packer Oct. regular 
slunks; Sept. slunks last sold at 80c. 


HORSEHIDES.—Less activity in 
horsehides this week; mild weather has 
delayed demand for garment leather. 
Good city renderers, with manes and 
tails, quoted $3.25, selected, f.o.b. 
nearby points; ordinary trimmed ren- 
derers $2.90@3.00, del’d Chgo.; mixed 
city and country lots $2.65@2.75, Chgo. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts sold up 
and nominal at 14@15c per Ilb., del’d 
Chgo. Fairly good interest in packer 
shearlings, with production and offer- 
ings light; one packer reports sales this 
week of 2,000 No. 1’s at 75c, 4,000 No. 
2’s at 45c, and 13,000 No. 3’s at 25c; 
others have ideas around 2c higher. 
Pickled skins slow and offered at 
$5.00@5.25 per doz., depending upon 
sellers, with last confirmed trading in 
this market at $4.50 and at $4.62% in 
the East. Packer wool pelts seasonably 
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No quantity too large or too small 
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firmer and $1.75 per cwt. live lam» re- 
ported paid for last half Oct. produc- 
tion to a western packer. 


New York 
PACKER HIDES.—Three packers, 


as previously reported, moved a good 
part of their Oct. production last week 
at 14%c for native steers, 14c for butt 
brands and 13%c for Colorados. Fourth 
packer is still holding Oct. production 
but demand has been quiet throughout 
the week. 

CALFSKINS.—The eastern calfskin 
market, in general was quiet. While 
there is generally thought to have been 
some quiet trade recently in collector 
skins, details have not been disclosed 
and market is quoted nominally on 4-5’s 
around $1.25, 5-7’s at $1.50 and 7-9’s at 
$1.75, last reported paid, with 9-12’s 
around $2.70 nom. Packer 4-5’s quoted 
around $1.40, with 5-7’s about $1.65; 
good demand for 7-9’s and 9-12’s but 
few available and quoted $2.00 and 
$2.85 last paid; 12/17 veal kips last sold 
at $3.10, and 4,000 same weight butter- 
milks sold this week at $2.75, steady. 


NEW CHICAGO HIDE RULES 


Futures trading in hides on the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange was changed 
to a new basis November 1 as recently 
adopted revisions in trading rules be- 
came effective in the market. Under re- 
vised rules the life of the hide certificate 
may extend over a two-year period, 
when inspection is made within one year 
from time hides are taken from original 
pack. Otherwise life of certificate shall 
be limited to one year from date of in- 
spection. Rules under which trading in 
hide contracts was originally launched 
in Chicago required that domestic hides 
be submitted for inspection not later 
than 90 days after removal from original 
salt pack and limited life of inspection 
certificate to one year from date of re- 
moval. 

An important feature of the provision 
for delivery of hides more than one year 
old is the requirement that, when hides 
tendered for delivery have been out of 
the original salt pack more than twelve 
months, the seller shall make an al- 
lowance of 2/100’s of le per pound upon 
net deliverable weight for each month 
commencing with the 13th month and 
including month in which delivery is 
made. 

Consent of holders of March and June 
contracts to the new rules enabled the 
exchange to put trading in these de- 
liveries on the new basis. A new con- 
tract was opened in December, and old 
contracts in that month will be closed 
out under rules in effect at inauguration 
of the market. Through March there is 
no appreciable difference between old 
and new contracts, Lloyd S. Tenny, busi- 
ness manager, pointed out, since hides 
older than one year are not deliverable. 
The September, 1939, contract will be 
traded on basis of new rules. The gov- 
erning board also approved a $10.00 
reduction to $30.00 in charge for inspec- 
tion. 


Week Ending November 5, 1938 





WEEK-$ CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY'S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 


Hog products were steadier during 
the latter part of the week on lighter 


offerings, and scattered buying by 
shorts, moderate hog arrivals and 


steadier outside markets. Top hogs at 
Chicago were $8.00. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil was quiet and _ steadier 
with lighter offerings, some covering, 
steadier lard and absence of hedge sell- 
ing. Southeast and Valley crude were 
quoted at 8%%c; Texas, 64%, @6%c. Cash 
trade continues small. 


Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of market on Friday were: 
Dec., 7.51; Jan., 7.57@7.60; Mar., 7.67; 
May, 7.77@7.78. Closing firm; sales 
148 lots. 

Tallow 


Extra tallow quoted at 5c lb., f.o.b. 


Stearine 


Stearine, 6%c lb. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, November 4, 1938.— 
Prices are for export. Lard, prime 


western, $7.80@7.90; middle western, 
$7.80@7.90; city, 744 @7%c;_ refined 
continent, 89,@8'%c; South America, 
8%@8%c; Brazil kegs, 8%@8%c; 
shortening, 91%e in carlots. 


DROUGHT HIDES SOLD 


Bids on the final offering of 107,668 
drought cattle hides were opened by the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpn., 
Washington, D. C., on Nov. 3, with 
awards as follows: 

Lot No. 1, of 50,069 packer No. 1 
branded cows at Medina, N. Y.: 37,069 
awarded to H. Elkan & Co., Chgo., at 
9.04c per lb., and 13,000 to state relief 
agencies. 

Lot No. 2, of 20,418 packer No. 1 
light native cows, all to H. Elkan & 
Co. at 9.375c. 

Lot No. 3, of 28,504 Pacific Coast 
small packer No. 1 native and branded 
cows: 10,000 to Schmoll Fils Associates, 
Inc., New York City, at 9.55c; balance 
of 18,504 to state relief agencies. 

Lot No. 4, of 8,677 Pacific Coast small 
packer No. 2 native and branded cows, 
all to Schmoll Fils Associates at 9.05c. 


MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS 


Exports of pork, bacon and lard 
through port of New York during week 
ended November 3, 1938, totaled 703,738 
lbs. lard and 372,500 lbs. bacon. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS 


Liverpool, Oct. 28, 1938.—General 
provision market quiet and unchanged; 
fair demand for A. C. hams and pure 
lard. 

Friday’s prices were: Hams, Ameri- 
ean cut, 94s; Canadian hams (A.C.) 
100s; short backs, unquoted; bellies, 
English, Wiltshires, unquoted; 
Cumberlands, 69s; Canadian Wiltshires, 
unquoted; Canadian. Cumberlands, un- 
quoted; spot lard, 45s. 


Tas 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS 


Provision stocks on hand November 





1, 1938 as estimated by Liverpool 
Trade Association: 

Nov. 1, Oct. 1, 

5 1938 

Bacon, Ibs. 3,368 
Ham, lbs. . 71,004 
Shoulders, eer 
Sutter, cwt.* 9.608 7 
Cheese, cwt.* - 24,589 21,364 
Lard, steam (U. 8S.) tons. 47 69 55 
Lard, steam (Canada) 

er mart er . BE tsctes “weewns 
Lard, steam (Argentina) 

RN in cbumanaae eased -0Vads owes nO 
Lard, refined (U. 8.) tons. 808 S42 317 
Lard, refined (Canada) 

tons nana ew 8 ink ae 4S 2 39 
Lard, refined’ (Can. & 

So. Amer.) tons........ 12 6 7 


*(Ton of 2,240 lbs.; ewt., 112 Ibs.) 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Nov. 4, 1938, with com- 
parisons: 

PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Nov. 4. week. 1937. 
IIvy. nat. 





a ee @14%ax @14%ax @16%ax 
livy. Tex. 

ae @14ax @la @ 16ax 
livy. butt brnd'd 

ee @ 14ax @ia4 (@ 16ax 
livy. Col. 

mek .. @13%ax @13% @ 15%ax 
Ex-light Tex 

ee @12% ai3 @12%ax 
Brnd'd cows. @12% @i13 (412% ax 
Hvy. nat. 

ee @13ax @i3% @ 14ax 
Lt. nat. cows. @13 fa Bax 
Nat. bulls .. @ 9% 2 fa 12ax 
Brnd'd bulls. @ 8% @ 8% @11ax 
Calfskins ...19 @20% 19 @20% 19 @2lax 
Kips, nat. aij aij faliax 
Kips, ov-wt.. a6 @16 @16ax 
Kips, brnd'd. a@14% @14%% @14%ax 
Slunks, reg... aso aso 80 @90n 
Slunks, hris..40 @45 aay 10 @5O0 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
1c per Ib, less than heavies. 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS. 





Nat. all-wts..114,@12 12 104%,@11% 
granded ....11 @11% @i1% 10 @ii 
Nat. bulls .. 8 @ 8% 8 @ 84%, 8%@ 9 
Brnd'd bulls. 74@ 8 7%@ 8 7T%@ 8 
Calfskins 15 @ig 15%@is8 ald 
Kips ...-14 @Iin 14. @15n @ai3 
Slunks, reg.. @iOn @7on 70) @sOn 
Slunks, hris. @3on a@3in 35 @40n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers. 8 @ 8% a@ 8% S144@ On 
Hvy. cows... 8 @ 8% @ 8% &%a On 
eee @ 94ax 9%@10 9 @ 9% 
Extremes ... @llax 11 @11% 104%@410% 
BUEIE: scccccs Oaee.s 7 @7% 7i4%@ 7% 
Calfskins -llwale 12. @l2% 11 @l1l% 
Pere f@ iin q@ iin 10 @10% 


Horsehides ..2.65@3.25 2.65@3.25  2.5003.75 


P’kr. lambs... 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs ..... 
kr. shearlgs. 
Dry pelts ...14 


@1.00n 
@15n 





70 @T 90 


q@lon 14 


ag 
@ ion 
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Millions for Livestock 
IVESTOCK slaughtered under fed- 
eral inspection in September cost 

packers $128,000,000, compared with 
$138,000,000 in the same month a year 
ago and the $108,000,000 average of the 
preceding five years. For this expendi- 
ture the meat yield in September this 
year was 1,005,000,000 lbs., a year ago 
891,000,000 lbs. and the average of the 
five years, 943,000,000 lbs. Packers se- 
cured more lard, also, this September, 
amount totaling 76,000,000 lbs. against 
44,000,000 lbs. a year ago and a 5- 
year-average of 63,000,000 Ibs. 

During the first nine months of 1938 
federally inspected packers spent $1,- 
106,000,000 for livestock processed. In 
the like period of 1937 the expenditure 
was $1,212,000,000 and the average for 
the period of the past five years was 
$941,000,000. 

Inspected livestock slaughter during 
the first nine months of 1938, with com- 
* parisons, was as follows: 


ANIMALS PROCESSED. 


9 mos., 1938. 9 mos., 1937. 
Number. Number. 
Cattle 7,276,000 7,396,000 
Calves 1,147,000 4,837,000 
Hogs ..... 24,616,000 21,678,000 


Sheep and lambs......13,622,000 13,016,000 


Because of the heavier average 
weight of cattle, more beef was pro- 
duced in the 1938 than the 1937 period, 
even though a smaller number of ani- 
mals were slaughtered. Production of 
each class of meat in the two periods 
from this slaughter was distributed as 
follows: 


MEAT PRODUCED. 


9 mos., 1938. 9 mos., 1937. 
Ibs. Ibs. 

Beef 3,585,000,000 3,478,000,000 
Veal 433,000,000 509,000,000 
Pork . . .4,365,000,000 3,620,000,000 
Lamb and mutton.... 544,000,000 515,000,000 
| nr 8,927,000,000 8,122,000,000 
DAG ce csnesaesnes 746,000,000 531,000,000 





1939 CATTLE OUTLOOK 


Total slaughter of both cattle and 
calves in 1939 is expected to be smaller 
than in 1938. The reduction will be 
mostly in calves and breeding stock as 
steer slaughter probably will show lit- 
tle change. : 

In view of the large supplies and 
relatively low prices of feed, some in- 
crease in cattle feeding over the previ- 
ous year is anticipated. The relatively 
strong demand for cattle for restocking 
and herd expansion and the smaller 
number of feeder animals generally 
available will tend, however, to prevent 
any large increase in the number of 
cattle fed. 

Average weights of cattle slaughtered 
are expected to be heavier and general 
finish higher than in the previous year, 
but total beef supplies for consumption 
probably will be somewhat smaller than 
during 1938. 

With somewhat larger market sup- 
plies of grain-fed cattle in 1939 than in 
1938, and smaller marketings of cows 
and heifers, the spread between prices 
of the upper and lower grades of 
slaughter cattle probably will continue 
relatively narrow. Prices of slaughter 
cows, particularly, are likely to be 
maintained at a fairly high level rela- 
tive to prices of other kinds of slaugh- 
ter cattle. 

Cattle numbers at the beginning of 
1939 probably will be slightly larger 
than a year earlier. This increase is 
expected to be the first phase of a new 
cattle production cycle which, barring 
the recurrence of serious droughts, is 
expected to remain in operation for sev- 
eral years. 

Rate and extent of the prospective 
expansion in cattle numbers during this 
new cycle cannot be accurately pre- 
dicted at this time, but it appears un- 
likely that numbers will reach as high 
a peak as that which was reached in 
early 1934. 
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MORE HOGS IN 1939 


Slaughter supplies of hogs in the 
1938-39 marketing year, which began 
October 1, will be materially larger 
than in 1937-38. Slaughter during the 
current year will be larger than in any 
year since 1933-34, but it will be ap- 
proximately 15 per cent smaller than 
the average of the 10 years prior to 
the 1934 drought. Average weights of 
hogs marketed will continue relatively 
heavy, the annual outlook report of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
states. 

Domestic demand for hog products, 
including both consumer and storage 
demand, in the current marketing year 
probably will be more favorable than in 
1937-38, and the foreign demand for hog 
products also may be a little stronger. 
But the effects of the stronger demand 
upon hog prices probably will only par- 
tially offset the effects of the larger 
supplies. Spread between prices of 
light and heavy hogs may be relatively 
wide in the coming winter, as it was a 
year earlier. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 
Week ended October 29, 1938: 









At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 29.....251,000 373,000 338,000 
Previous week 269, 252,000 338,000 
Pree 353,000 293,000 
errr ee 510,000 416,000 
BED 2a siparahues+eesea 307,000 328,000 

At 11 markets Hogs. 
Week ended Oct. 29... 303,000 
Previous week L 10,000 








At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 29.....172,000 252,000 218,000 
Previous week . 190,000 ,000 
1937 212,000 
BE  wawiedcussieeeo cee . 

1935 ’, 
1984 . 
Ps See 
BEE stAwneecaeseorcecend 162,000 





values. 








Detroit.Mich.  Cincinnati,0.  Dayton.0. Omaha,Neb. 

Indianapolis, Ind. La Fayette, Ind. Louisville, Ky. 

Nashville, Tenn. Sioux City, la. Montgomery, Ala 
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THE COMMODITY APPRAISAL SERVICE 


A. O. BAUMAN, Manager 


The only service of its kind 


With the help of The Commodity Appraisal Service 
you come closer to recognizing the high and low of 
a price than without it. We give you perspective of 
Our clients include some of the most prom- 
inent and successful meat packers. 


An inquiry places you under no obligation 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. - 
ROOM 2114 - 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 5440 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural . . : 
Economica.) Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, November 3, 1938, 







































































Des Moines, Ia., November 3, 1938.— 2S reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
90 concentrati ints . : 
At 20 concentration points and 10 pack- Hogs (Soft & oily not quoted). CHICAGO. NATL. STK. YDS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
ing plants in Iowa and Minnesota the eons aa 
: . AR "8 AND GILTS: 
interior hog trade turned downward ‘ ors 
° ° ° G -choice: 
early this week but lighter receipts ood-choice: 
. 140-160 Ibs. ....... ..$ 7.50@ 7.80 $ 7.85@ 8.00 $ 7. 7.70@ 7.85 
caused prices to strengthen later. BOG TOR TRE. oii ccc csc oceccs 7.60@ 7.85 7 : 7 7.70@ 7.85 
Butcher hogs finished the four-day apn 5.706 7-90 7 eB A a 
. . “-,0Uc (<“<—™s;téi‘i r?|”~”~COC I BR ett tt ee ‘ ‘ie ‘ Le « . 
period steady to 10c higher, while pack- t he eat Sele 7.90 7 7 7. 7. 
: ace eae es a So a 250-24 | Ee ? 7.90 7% 7. 7. 7 
ing sows closed 5@15c up, as compared 290-350 Ibs. |. 3) 700 7630 Tes@ 7. 750@ 7.65 
with last Saturday. ebtnan: 
Bulk of good to choice, 200-290-lb. 240-100 Ibs. oe WE id ote eee ee 7.10@ 7 50 7.50@ 7.60 
-18¢ ’ 7.7 7.3 7.25@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.6 
butchers sold Thursday at bug 40@7.50, 180-200 Ibs. 21... 738 7 7 a0 1400 180 
with strictly choice up to $7.55 rather PACKING sown: 
freely. Averages of 290-350-lb., and « 08: a1 
° 201 
-200- " 7.05@7.45 - . ? 
pecan a Genennne S1.@ we Light. “350 Ibs. ..... 7.70@ 7.90 7.30@ 7.50 7.40@ 7.55 7.25@ 7.50 7.35@ 7.60 
er weights scarce, with sprinkling of é D8. os. 7o0@ 780 T20@ 740 T30@ 750 Ti0@ T35 T:25@ 7.35 
Niet 4 > eee : 7.40@ 7.65 7.00@ 7.30 7.15@ 7.85 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7. 
150-180-Ib. eligible at $6.25@7.30. Good Medium, 275-550 Ibs... 7.00@ 7.65 6.75@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.30 6.75@ 725 7.10@ 7.25 
light weight packing sows under 350- PIGS (Slaughter) : 
Ib. mostly $7.00@7.20; few 7.30; 350- Good-choice, 100-140 Ibs.... 7.25@ 7.75 7.85@ 8.00 9 ........0. ce eee eee 7.50@ 8.00 
25- $6.75@7.05; 425-550-lb., $6.: 
= $6.75@7.05; 425-550-lb., $6.30@ Caine itis, Verte oak Giteen 
eae ; STEERS, choice: 
Receipts at the Corn Belt concentra- 750- 900 Ibs. ..... 0... 0... 10.25@11.50 9.75@11.25 10.00@11.25 _9.75@11.25 _9.75@11.25 
tion points and meat plants for the 900-1100 Ibs. ..... veeeeee 10.75@12.50 10.25@12 10.50@12.00 10.00@11.75 10.50@12.00 
3 “ae i 1100-1300 Ibs. ... -.... 11,00@13.00 10.50@ 10.75@12.25 10.00@11.75 10.75@12.00 
week ended on November 3: 1300-1500 Ibs. 11:50@ 13.00 * 10.75@ 11.00@12.50 10.25@11.75 10.75@12.00 
This Last STEERS, good: 
week. weer. 750- 900 Ibs. 8.75@ 10.75 8.00@10.50 —8.00@10.00 — 8.00@ 10.50 
Friday, Oct. 28... 13.200 900-1100 Ibs. 9 8.25@10.75 8.00@10.00 8.25@10.75 
Saturday, Oct. 29.. 16.000 1100-1300 Ibs. @10.75 = 8.85@10.25 — 8.75@11.00 
Monday, Oct. $1..... 37,200 1300-1500 Ibs. 8.75@11.00 8.50@10.25 —8.50@11.00 
day, Nov. 1...... is 19.000 
wane sr Teg Re - ee 20,500 19.200 STEERS, medium: 
Thursday, Nov. 3...... 18,100 25,800 750-1100 Ibs. ..... 7.00@ 8.75 6.50@ 8.25 6.75@ 8.25 6.50@ 8.50 
1100-1300 Ibs. ....... 7.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.50 6.75@ 8.75 
—_————_ STEERS, common (plain): 
750-1100 Ibs. ............ 6.25@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.00 5.75@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.25 5.75@ 6.75 
LI T K PRICES STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
CANADIAN VESTOC Choice, 550-750 Ibs...... 10.00@11.50 9.00@10.25 9.25@10. 75 9.25@10.25  9.25@10.75 
STEERS Good, 550-750 Ibs........ 8.75@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.25 7.50@ 9.25 7.50@ 9.75 
Week Same HEIFERS: 
ended Last week Choice, 750-900 Ibs..... . 10,00@11.50  9.00@10.25  9.00@10.50  9.25@10.50 — 9.25@10.50 
Top Prices Oct. 27. week, 1987. Good, 750-900 Ibs........ 8.75@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 7.75@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.25 7.50@ 9.25 
INNS hk 6s ds mraceigineie .. $6.00 $6.00 Medium, 550-900 Ibs........ 7.00@ 8.75 6.75@ 8.00 6.25@ 7.75 6.25@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.75 
ee oo Gee 5.75 Common (plain), 550-900 Ibs. 5.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.25 
Connines pani i COWS, all weights: 
Edmonton .... : ae ne eee . F7.00@ 7.75 settee sees ne eeees 
Prince Albert ee eee veses 6.25@ 7.00 5.75 6.00@ 7.00 5.75@ 
Moose Jaw DE Bineeas bosaeas ----- 5.05@ 6.50 5.25 5.25@ 6.00 5 00@ 
Saskatoon .......... Common (plain) .......... 4.85@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.25 4.75@ 
Regina Low cutter and cutter..... 3.85@ 4.85 38.50@ 4.75 3.75@ 4.75 3.50@ 3.00@ 
VEAL CALVES. BULLS (Ylgs. Excl.), all weights: 
T 5 ¢ 5 WN cis haursancicsceshsces R 6.75 6.25@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.50 
ahi os TS 94 Medium } 6.50 5.25@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.25 
Winnipeg ....... 7.00 7.00 7.50 Cutter and common (plain). 525K 6.00 4.50@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.50 
See 6.00 6.00 5.50 , > _ - 
Edmonton ....... 6.50 6.00 6.00 VEALERS, all weights: if - gs 
Prince Albert 5 5.50 5.00 Choice 10.00@11.00 @10.75 9.00@10.50 9.00@10.00  9.50@10.50 
Moose Jaw ....... 6.00 5.50 Good .... 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.75 8.00@ 9.00 8,00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.50 
GRORATOOR ..occcce 6.50 5.50 Medium 50@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.50 7.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.0 
eee es 6.50 Pa =F Cull and common 00@ 7.50 5.00@ 8.25 5.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 7.00 
CALVES, 250-400 Ibs. : 
P ee 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Toronto ..... ia S 6.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.25 7.00@ 8.00 
Winnipeg? Medium ........---+.. CL Side O33 base 625 5:50@ 6.50 5.50@ 625 6.00@ 7.00 
Calgary eile ch esse Common (plain) ..... ae 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 
Edmonton Sane 
evince Albert .... 7.50 Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:* 
Moose Jaw ....... 7.60 
Saskatoon ........ 7.50 LAMBS: 
SN eh ncesewns 7.60 pe neti == 2 n0@ 3 3h@ 8.25@ 9.00 8.35@ 8.60 
SN aa ceeuawe ewes cco, Cle & 8.50@ 9.00 8.35@ 8.! 8.25@ 9. 
1 Montreal and Winnipeg hogs sold on “fed and Good PEE rear 8.35a 8.00@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.3 7.75@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.35 
watered”’ basis. All others ‘‘off trucks."’ Oe eae . 6.60@ 6.50@ 8.00 T7.00@ 7.7 6.75@ 7.75 6.75@ 8.00 
Common (plain) ...... : 5.254 5.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 7. 5.75@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.75 
GOOD LAMBS. 
ie <a ais nah YEARLING WETHERS: 
Montreal... 22... 7.75 "8.00 Good-choice ..........+. ah, ere 6.00@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 
Winnipeg ..... 6.75 6.75 OO Soe 5.85@ 6.90 caeuwe 25@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.25 
Calgary ..... ee 6.10 6.25 WES: 
Edmonton - 5.50 6.25 EWES - _ _—— a as 
Prince Albert . . 5.50 6.00 Gan | RS eee rea 3.50@ 3.90 3.00@ 38.50 3.25@ 3.75 3.00@ 3.75 3.00@ 3.75 
Moose Jaw ...... 6.00 6.00 Common (plain) & medium. 2.00@ 3.50 1.75@ 3.00 2.00@ 3.25 1.50@ 3.00 1.50@ 3.00 
Saskatoor : = 5.85 5.85 - = : 
Regina : Crass 6.00 6.00 ans *Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growths. 
a mS) 





W. F. Cunningham, Midway 971 ORDER BUYERS Thomas S. Lacy, Belleville 3824 


Office Phone, East 6835 Order Buyer of Live Stock 


CUNNINGHAM-LACY & CO. 3 L. H. MeMURRAY 


Packinghouse Cattle - Our Specialty : 
NATIONAL STOCK YARDS - ILLINOIS Satiemagenth, Saeauiie 
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PACKERS' PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, October 29, 
1938, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs 
Armour and Company 7,464 5,432 
Swift & Company 
Wilson & Co 
Shippers 
Others 


Sheep.* 


25,802 
7.586 
8.069 
x > 





Western Packing C 
Packing Co., 3,435 hogs 
tal: 40,687 cattle; 
4166 sheep. 


Ea 1,705 comes 








5,565 calves; hogs: 








1,611 cattle, 677 
2,548 sheep bought direct 


Not ine luding calves, 36,107 
on 


hogs and 





*These figures include directs 


KANSAS CITY. 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 3,449 1,498 1,829 
Cudahy P. Co. . 2,239 758 1,031 
Swift & Company. 730 1,967 
Wilson & Co. eee 749 902 
Indep. Pkg. Co i berea 351 
M. Kornblum Pkg. Co. 1,150 J 2 er 
Others 6,316 704 = 2,066 1,678 
BOREL. cxescveevaas 17,237 4,439 8,146 22,914 
Not including 26,068 hogs bought direct 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour and © fom pany 
Cudahy Pkg 

Swift & Company.. 
Wilson & Co 

Others 





Greater 
Lewis 
42 Omaha 

South Omaha 


Cattle and calves: Eagle Pkg. Co., 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 154; Geo. Hoffmann, 
Pkg. Co., 942; Nebraska Beef Co 
Pkg. Co., 142: John Roth & Son, 
Pkg. Co., 165; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 

Total: 15,320 cattle and calves 


sheep 









216. 
19,005 hog 





8; 8,874 


Not including 459 cattle, 
sheep bought direct 


7,846 hogs and 3,499 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. 
8,387 
3 5 


Calves. Hogs. 
1,444 5,816 
1,698 6,095 

669 4,008 
2.26 


Sheep. 
Armour and Company 
Swift & Company 
Hunter Pkg. Co 
Heil Pkg. Co. 

Krey Pkg. Co. 
Laclede Pkg. Co 
Sieloff Pkg. Co. 








Shippers 8,663 7.833 ¥ 6.861 
Others 3.970 209 3,771 1.493 
Total 20,928 11,848 37 180 





Not including 
hogs, anc 


1,891 cattle, 4,800 calves, 
5,747 sheep bought direct. 


27,821 





ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Company. 1,637 5,619 . 
Armour and Company 2,040 4,448 5,003 
Others 1,680 123 538 bee 
Total . 5,357 946 10,605 13,741 


Not including 1. 490 hogs bought direct. 


SIOUX CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Cudahy Pkg. Co.. 2,098 201 4.786 3.460 
Armour and C ompany 184 5,000 3.340 
Shippers 167 1,778 2.724 
Others 22 7 7 
Total 574 11,637 9,531 





OKLAHOMA CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 





Armour and Company 2,783 1,846 1,144 
Wilson & Co.. -. 2,645 1,835 1,035 
GUN Scavecbuddes 316 S99 17 

Total ése . 5,786 2,800 4,580 2,196 


Not including 42 cattle and 507 hogs bought 


direct 
8T. a 
Cattle ‘alves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 3,637 < 21,387 12,216 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 16 6see 
Rifkin Pkg. Co 
Swift & Company 29,555 





12.596 





United Pkg. Co 
Others . 
Total 15,075 
Not including 273 cattle, 229 calves, 
and 1,045 sheep bought direct 


10,860 50,942 24,812 


9,984 hogs 





DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Armour and Company 883 : 1,300 9,145 
Swift & Company 769 1,708 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 1,191 1,095 
Others sevanse 1,658 1,074 
WOE -neesue 4,501 676 4,177 24.581 
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FORT WORTH. 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 4,722 3,505 3,205 
Swift & Company... 3,961 4,909 4,067 
City Pkg. Co.. aah 284 65 2 
Blue Bonnet P kg. Co. 152 69 
H. Rosenthal Pkg. Co. 66 8 
, chuseanawass 9,185 8,556 4,028 7,359 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 1,821 970 999 1,368 
Dold Pkg. Co....... 801 100 678 48 
Wichita D. B. Co... 5 earee vee ecco 
Dunn-Ostertag .. 102 news 
Fred W. Dold.... 147 “mee 496 
Sunflower Pkg. C 71 <ee 148 
Rese Pig. Ge... << 39 eee oove 
Keefe Pkg. Co...... 72 
Total 3,242 1,070 2,321 1,416 


Not ine — 230 cattle, 


766 hogs and 254 sheep 
bought direct 








MILWAUKEE, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 1,92% 4,543 12,004 1,145 
Swift & Company... aioe 4 
Omaha Pkg. Co., Chi. 
Swift & Co., Omaha. ... 7 
Armour & Co., Mil... 911 2,440 
Armour & Co., Chi.. 370 
ic Ss Bk Oe Ei aceks 39 
SE ae 470 12 
Others ...... need 961 810 
Total 2. cvevcvenes 5,549 7,805 14,032 4,074 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co........ 1,241 400 3.156 
Armour and Company 588 215 wee 
Hilgemeier Bros..... 8 et: 


Stumpf Bros........ 








Meier Pkg. Co. 97 5 
Stark Wetzel ee 130 51 ae 
Wabnitz & Deters... 45 49 281 
Maas-Hartman ..... 38 10 eae 
ee ere | 1,747 24,704 2 
GERNND cs cssvcsvgeres 1,788 137 256 305 
WOGES ss cansasacee 6,992 2,614 42,647 9,211 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... . 41 eT 340 
B. Kahn's Sons Co... j 179 is ‘ 2 
Lohrey Packing Co.. 2 ator 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 18 ee 
J. Sechlachter’s Sons. 195 112 - 
J. & F. Schroth P. Co. 30 pare 3,179 eine 
J. F. Stegner Co.... 465 148 ‘atecke 35 
Err sone mae 8,826 1,083 
ee 2,009 754 805 238 
WE... wensacenases $4,579 1,234 20,293 4.777 


Not ineluding 510 cattle, 


S85 hogs and 426 sheep 
bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Oct. 29. week. 1937. 


Chicago . 
Kansas C ity 
Omaha* 

East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 

Ft. Worth 


43,419 41. 486 
15,823 


2,042 170,210 


Total 
*Cattle 


C0b eh CseeeeRees 152,846 162 


and calves. 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha .. 
East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 
St. Paul 
Milwaukes 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 
Total 


255,937 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 





Sioux City 4 

Oklahoma City t 600 716 
Wichita 845 536 
Denver 23, 104 6.913 
St. Paul p K 5 


Milwaukee 




















Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 





WOUND avidessesagacvane 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards for current and comparative periods: 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
2.338 


. Sheep. 





Mon., Oct. 
Tues., Oct. 
Wed., Oct. 










Thurs., Oct. 1,061 
Fri., Oct. » Tee 1.029 680 
Bat, Deb. Wecssecese 800 200 
Total this week 6.674 
Previous week ...... 44,6 6,814 
OD asic anaeesen 3 8.961 BAS 
Two years ago 7 9,545 119,047 76,982 
SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
ees Ge. BE. icccss 4 3,341 408 2,43 1,110 
Teet., Get. BB. .cese 4,345 127 1,457 
Wed. Get. BB. ccorvce 4,609 190 380 
Tears... Cet. BF. .cccs 2 050 254 2,487 
. SS * ror 1,316 105 288 
Bas., GEG. Bei cccce 100 500 
Total this week.....15,761 





Previous week ......15,089 
WOOP GOS ccuvvcces .15,240 
Two years ago...... 16,407 


OCTOBER AND YEAR RECEIPTS. 
Receipts thus far this month and 1938 to date 
with comparisons 
October—— - —Year — 
1938. 1937. 1938. 1937. 





Cattle 171 1,601,090 1,61 
Calves 3 274,831 32: 
Hogs ‘ 29: 4 2.98 
Sheep . .216,904 201,208 2,108 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs 

Week ended Oct. 29.$10.50 $7.90 $8.55 

Previous week ...... 2 7.55 8.10 

See 9.15 9.60 

errr rrrey 9.25 8.35 
enmeweqamelen 9.15 9. 

Kaeo gee Ke a 5.35 6.15 

ee eee 5. 4.05 6.40 

Avg., 1983-1987 ... $8.90 $7.40 $2.95 $8.00 

SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Week ended Oct. 29...... 25,142 82,014 
PROVIOUS WEEK 2... ccccces 205 
1937 i 





HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Av. 
No. wt., Prices 
rec'd Ibs. Top. Av. 
*Week ended Oct. 2 89,700 $8.25 





Previous week........ i 8.00 7.55 
1937 10.00 9.15 
9.60 9.25 
9.80 9.15 
5.85 5.35 


4.35 4.05 


Avg., 1933-1937 
*Receipts and average 


-104,400 227 $7.90 
estimated, 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hog slaughters at Chicago under + zal inspec- 
tion for week ending Friday, Oct. 28, 193 
Week ending Oct. 28 
Previous week 
Year ago 
1936 








CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 


and shippers week ended Thursday, November 3, 
1938: 


Week ended Prev. 


ov. 3. week. 
Packers’ purchases 43.418 
Direct to packers 29.718 
Shippers’ purchases 7.861 


Total .......... ‘80,997 





CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 
Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 22,543 cattle, 3,719 
salves, 34,633 hogs and 14,575 sheep. 


The National Provisioner 

















SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended October 29, 1938: 


CATTLE. 
Week 
ended 

Oct. 29. 





CRICRMO .ncccecoes 
Kansas City 
Omaha*®.... 

East St. Louis 

St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita® . 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis ; Re OE e- 
New York & Jersey City.. 
Oklahoma City* ; 
Cincinnati 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 













306 


160,082 


rotal 154,556 154,010 


*Cattle and calves. 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha . 

East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita a 
Fort Worth . 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis . 
New York & Jersey City 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 


rotal 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha . . 
East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita ; 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York & Jersey City 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 


195,977 


Total oe . 200,102 213,187 


LIVESTOCK COST AND YIELD 


Average cost, yield and weight of 
livestock slaughtered under federal in- 
spection, September, 1938, with compari- 


sons: 











Sept Aug., Sept., 
1938 1938. 1937. 
Average cost per 100 Ibs 
Cattle ° $ $ 7.29 $ 7.56 
Steers 9.12 ea 
Calves 7.95 8.13 
Swine 8.11 11.22 
Sheep and lambs 7.62 9.46 
Average yields, per cent 
Cattle 52.98 
Calves 4.63 
Swine . 73.01 
Sheep and lambs 47.46 
Lard 12.48 
Average live weight, Ibs. 
Cattle 912.06 882.94 
Steers 954.43 . 
Calves 208.71 214.87 
Swine 244.68 232. 
Sheep and lambs 82.52 81.72 
‘New series started June, 1938. Steers also in- 
cluded in ‘‘cattle’’ data. 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Receipts week ended October 29: 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Jersey City ® 5,608 11,163 4,504 
Central Union 1,824 oes 
New York ... ° 437 20,594 
Total ' 60,908 


25,098 
y 27 «47,864 


Last week | 2 
25,610 48,189 


I'wo weeks ago 





November 5, 1938 


Week Ending 





MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. 8S. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS. 


STEERS, carcass Week ending Oct. 29, 1938 
Week previous 


Same week year ago....... 


COWS, carcass Week ending Oct, 29, 1938 
Week previous ........ s 
Same week year ago... 

BULLS, carcass Week ending Oct. 29, 1938 
Week previous ......... 
Same week year ago.... 


VEAL, carcass Week ending Oct. 
Week previous 


Same week 


29, 1938 
year ago..... 

LAMB, carcass Week ending Oct. 29, 
Week previous 
week 


1938 
Same year ago..... 
MUTTON, carcass Week ending Oct. 29, 1938 
Week previous 
Same week year ago.... 


PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending Oct, 20, 1938 
Week 
Same week year ago..... 


previous 


BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending Oct. 29, 1938. 
WOO SOOTIING 065 ve cscvces 


Same week year ago 












LOCAL SLAUGHTERS, 


CATTLE, head Week ending Oct. 29, 1938 
Week 


Same 


previous 


week year ago 


CALVES, head Week ending Oct. 29, 
Week 
Same 


5a 


year ago 


previous 
week 


HOGS, head Week ending Oct. 29, 1938.. 


WOU RUE 6 sonisnectcies 
*“ Same week year ago......... 
SHEEP, head Week ending Oct. 29, 1988.... 


Week 


Same 


previous . 
week year ago 


NEW YORK. PHILA. BOSTON. 
sMeeehignn 9,602 2,512 2,766 
Semen meee 9,681 2,763 2,652 

8,254 2,511 2,092 

2,843 

3,360 

2,574 

11 

20 

21 

11,975 1,204 

9,459 671 

11,042 701 

41,639 15,909 14,404 

esisee 45,067 16,810 16,286 

46,187 15,276 11,836 

1,771 661 885 

3,082 402 362 

4,844 726 841 

2,226,867 499,064 351,926 

2,110,965 54a i 288,655 

1,936,315 220,708 

ek ee eee 

| ry 
ane  .  wswigkhe 
rer 9,805 2,186 

pola 7,908 1,954 Teer Ty 
6,833 1,850 
16,014 2,775 
15,565 2,147 
14,721 3,166 
46,175 18,236 
46,274 19,0387 
48,028 19,004 
71,402 4,597 
55,784 4,380 
59,110 5,638 








OCTOBER MARKETS 


Limited supply of Western range cat- 
tle was a feature of the October live- 
stock markets. At Chicago receipts of 
this class were the smallest in 50 years, 
although total cattle receipts for the 
month were higher than a year ago. 
A new top for the year of $13.50 was 
made on steers. The hog market, on the 
other hand, dropped to the lowest point 
of the year at mid-October, with some 
improvement toward the close of the 
month. Sheep and lamb supplies for 
the month at Chicago were the highest 
for October since 1936. 

At Chicago average price of beef 
steers for the month was $10.55, com- 
pared with $10.40 in September, $12.80 
in October a year ago and $9.30 two 
years ago. The average price of hogs 
for the month was $7.90; in September 
$8.40, in October a year ago $10.10 and 
two years ago $9.55. The lamb average 
at $8.15 compared with $7.95 in Sep- 
tember and $10.10 in October, 1937, and 
$8.50 in the same month of 1936. 

While cattle averaged heavier than in 
October, 1937, hogs, calves and sheep 
were lighter. Average weight of cattle 
was 970 lbs. compared with 955 lbs. a 
year ago; calves 155 lbs. against 167 
lbs. last September; hogs 231 lbs. 
against 239 lbs. a year ago; and lambs 
80 lbs. as compared to the 81-lb. aver- 
age of October, 1937. 

October hog receipts at Chicago were 


the heaviest for any month of the year 
except January. Receipts of hogs at 11 
large markets for the first 10 months of 
1938 totaled 11,466,000 head. This com- 
pares with 10,069,000 head in the like 
period of 1937, 11,890,000 in 1936, 
9,320,000 in 1935 and 17,820,000 in the 
first 10 months of 1934. 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL 


At 8 points for the week ended Octo- 
ber 28, 1938, compared: 













Week 

ended Prev. 

Oct. 28. week 
CIGROG 0.65.00 4250s eeanens 97,548 88,901 
Kansas City, Kansas..... 556 23,422 28,020 
Omaha Tevir TT Te 20,684 23,206 
St. Lonis & East St. Louis 43,116 49,199 
4. a eee ee 14,149 
CC, DO oc cencrzeccure 2 17,804 
ET ewssccevcsvssavn 72,917 56,047 





N. Y., Newark and J. C.. 44,340 46,244 





Total 323,570 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 
Receipts five days ended Oct. 21: 







Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Los Angeles ........ 7,858 3,046 1,545 1,730 
San Francisco ...... 1,575 35 1,535 1,245 
Portland ......e+e+. 3,700 500) «45,025 124 


DIRECTS—Los Angeles: Cattle, 59 cars; calves, 4 
cars: hogs, 130 cars; sheep, 37 cars. San Francisco: 
Cattle, » head; calves, 15 head; hogs, 1,715 head; 
1,655 head. Portland: Hogs, 1,115 head, 
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Meat Packing 40 Years Ago 
Nov. 5, 

Nelson Morris & Co. furnished 250,- 
000 lbs. of beef and 25,000 lbs. of mut- 
ton for the U. S. Navy. This meat was 


(From The National Provisioner, 1898. ) 


prepared at the company’s plant in 
Chicago, covered with cheese cloth, 
frozen, shipped to New York and loaded 
in refrigerated space in the supply ship, 
Celtic, which started with two battle- 
ships on a 100-day trip to Manila. The 
shipment was designed to furnish fresh 
meat for the men aboard the battle- 
ships during the voyage, and was one 
of the first services of this kind ever 
rendered. 

Swift & Company was awarded the 
contract for all of the meats used by 
the United States government in Cuba. 
Shipments were to be made through the 
company’s branch house at Tampa, Fla. 

Armour and Company was awarded 
a contract for the United States army 
for all soap needed for the entire serv- 
ice at a specified price. 

Kirk B. Armour, vice president, Ar- 
mour Packing Co., Kansas City, held a 
sale of some of his purebred Hereford 
cattle, 113 head selling for $43,495. Top 
price was $1,025 and average $385. 

Frederick R. Burrows, general man- 
ager of Plankinton Packing Co., Mil- 
waukee, resigned and was succeeded by 
D. D. Booth, former superintendent. 

Benjamin W. Underwood, secretary 
of the Omaha Packing Co., died in Chi- 
cago on November 2, 1898. 

Chicago Board of Trade memberships 
netted the seller $700. 


Meat Packing 25 Years Ago 


(From The National Provisioner, Nov. 8, 1913.) 


Edward Morris, president of Morris 
& Co., died at his home in Chicago on 
November 3, 1913, at the age of 47 years. 
He entered the industry as a boy in the 
office of his father, Nelson Morris, 
founder of the company, and succeeded 
to the presidency in 1907. 

New plant of Harris Abattoir Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Canada, was 
completed. It had a daily capacity of 
1,000 cattle, sheep and hogs each, and 
500 calves. 

Federal inspection regulations re- 
quired that calf carcasses be so branded 
that when quartered the inspection 
brand would appear on each quarter. 

A. Fink & Sons, pork packers, 
Newark, N. J., purchased a tract of 8 
acres for the erection of a slaughter- 
house at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

Chicago Board of Trade memberships 
sold at $2,250, net to the buyer. 


Chicago News of Today 


William H. Emery, president, Chi- 
cago Rawhide Manufacturing Co., and 
well known among packers as well as 
in the leather trade, died on October 28 
in Syracuse, N. Y., after a short illness. 
He was 62 years old and is survived by 
his widow, a son and a daughter. 

Phil Tovrea, president, and W. L. 
Bainbridge, general manager, Tovrea 
Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz., visited in 
Chicago this week on their return from 
an Eastern trip which they made fol- 
lowing the packers’ convention. 

Israel T. Zacks, Zacks & Co., a hide 
broker well known to many packers, 
died suddenly in a Chicago hospital on 
October 31. He was 44 years old and is 
survived by his widow and a daughter. 

William B. Durling, vice president 
and sales manager, Wm. J. Stange Co., 
attended a convention of carbonators 
and bottlers in the East this week. 

Clark Johnson, provision department, 
Cudahy Packing Co., returned this week 
to his duties after an absence of ten 
days due to illness. 


Convention Notes 


Charles E. Lund, chief of the fats 
and oils division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was right at home 
at the packers’ convention, as he is an 
old-time packinghouse man. 

Rudolph Ohlsson of Stockholm, 
Sweden, found many things of interest 
at the convention. He has been in the 
United States since August 22 studying 
the many different phases of the meat 
packing business. At home he is affili- 
ated with the Cooperative Cattle Mar- 
keting Society of Sweden. 

L. E. Kunkle, Ohio State University 
















Department of Animal Husbandry, 
found the convention meetings very in- 
teresting. He is a devoted reader of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER and en- 
courages his students to get practical 
information from its pages. 


W. A. (Bill) Gebhardt, Advanced En- 
gineering Co., Milwaukee, manufactur- 
ers of cold air circulation equipment, 
was kept busy meeting old friends and 
making new ones. He should get over 
being camera shy. 

G. H. Stubbs, of the Pacific Coast 
staff of the Allbright-Nell Company, 
came from San Francisco to renew old 
acquaintances and made many new 
ones. 


New York News Notes 


Visitors to New York during the past 
week were L. M. Tolman, technical and 
research department; T. W. Bryant, 
comptroller’s office, and J. J. Miller, 
beef department, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


R. H. Gifford, manager, branch house 
sales department, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, was in New York last week. 

Floyd Milligan, pork cuts department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, was a 
visitor to New York last week. 

G. B. Prentiss, carlot beef sales de- 
partment, John Morrell & Co., New 
York, underwent an emergency ap- 
pendectomy on October 29, but is mak- 
ing fine progress now and looks forward 


EYE-CATCHING DISPLAY 


One of a fleet of cars used by the J. S. 
Hoffman Co., Chicago, to advertise O.R.B. 
Reproduction of the can revolves 


hams. 
when car is in motion. 
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to reading the convention number of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER during his 
convalescence. 

Sales, operating and departmental 
heads of New York Butchers Dressed 
Meat Company tendered a testimonial 
dinner at the Hotel McAlpin to Walter 
K. Reardon, on October 26. Mr. Rear- 
don had been general manager of the 
Butchers plant for the past several 
years, which post he left November first 
to become associated with P. H. Petersen 
at the Atlantic Hotel Supply Company, 
which, like the New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Company, is a subsidiary 
of Armour and Company. Mr. Reardon 
is very well known and has a host of 
friends and acquaintances in wholesale 
and retail meat circles. The toastmaster 
was A. J. Lahr, retail sales manager; 
and F. J. Lueckel, a director of Armour 
and Company, was guest of honor at the 
dinner. 

H. C. Bohack & Co., Inc., operators of 
complete food markets in Brooklyn and 
Long Island, report considerable im- 
provement in their retail meat activities 
during the past few months and also 
indicate that they have received large 
shipments of fine quality turkeys for 
Thanksgiving. 

David Van Gelder, prominent in the 
meat retailing field, died at the York 
Hospital on October 27 after a short 
illness. At the time of his death he 
was treasurer and a director of the 
Butchers’ Mutual Casualty Co. Mr. 
Van Gelder was born in Holland 54 
years ago and after coming to the 
United States operated a meat store in 
Brooklyn for 25 years. He was a former 
president of the New York Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers and of the New 
York Independent Retail Merchants 
Association, which he helped to organ- 
ize. During the war he was a member 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion. He is survived by his widow and 
a daughter. 

Jacob Forst Packing Co. has an- 
nounced removal of its New York City 
office to 456-458 West 31st st. Tele- 
phones are Chickering 4-3116-3117. 


Countrywide News Notes 


Central Packing Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., is building a 20 x 80 ft. storage 
and processing addition. 

A meat curing and storage plant will 
be erected by the town of Quitman, 
Miss. 

Firm of Klenck & Herndon, sausage 
manufacturers and meat dealers, Evans- 
ville, Ind., has been dissolved. 

Harry A. Green, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Deerfoot 
Farms Co., has purchased Elm Brook 
farm at Marlboro, Mass., and is estab- 
lishing a plant there for manufactyre 
of quality sausage, hams, bacon and 
canned foods. Mr. Green has been con- 
nected with the meat packing industry 
for many years. 

The Columbus Packing Co. plant of 
Armour and Company, Columbus, O., is 


Week Ending November 5, 1938 


doubling its yard facilities for handling 
livestock. 

All wieners sold on Treasure Island 
during the 1939 World’s Fair at San 
Francisco must be manufactured within 
12 hours of sale, according to a ruling 
by Frederick Weddleton, chief of con- 
cessions. 

Charles H. Benedict, Swift & Com- 
pany’s oldest pensioner and one of the 
oldest Republicans in New York State, 
has announced that he will vote on 
November 8, approximately a month 
before his 104th birthday. 

Meat packing industry of Cleveland, 
O., sponsors a daily morning broadcast 
over radio station WCLE in which a 
home economist conducts a “meat of the 
meal” program. A dinner menu built 
around meat is suggested and the 
housewife is told how to select and pre- 
pare meat. 

Fiftieth anniversary of the opening 
of the Kansas City plant of Swift & 
Company was celebrated from October 
27 to 30 with open house for the public. 
Grand champion steer and lamb, the 
reserve champion hog and other prize 
livestock from the American Royal Live 
Stock Show were on display. 

Death came October 19 to Edward W. 
Haskins, 72, vice president of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., at his home 
in Pelham Manor, N. Y. Mr. Haskins 
had been in ill health for the past two 
years. Beginning as a shipping clerk 
nearly 60 years ago, Mr. Haskins 
played an important part in building 





the A. & P. chain to its present size. He 
served as administrative vice president 
of the organization for 30 years. 


American Service Co. has opened a 
meat curing and storage plant at Opel- 
ika, Ala., with capacity of 10,000 Ibs. 
of beef and 150,000 lbs. of pork. 


Publicity for Hams 


Packers attending the annual conven- 
tion of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers had the opportunity to see and 
examine one of the fleet of automobiles 
recently placed on the streets of Chicago 
by the J. S. Hoffman Co. to advertise 
O. R. B. Polish hams. These cars, one 
of which is shown in the illustration on 
page 218, combine eye-catching color 
with ingenious action. They are pleas- 
ingly streamlined, resulting in a large, 
nearly flat surface to the rear of the cab, 
on which is a large reproduction of the 
O. R. B. tin. This is striking enough 
in itself to attract attention, but be- 
comes a detail of great attention-getting 
value when the car is in motion, the re- 
production revolving while the car 
travels. 

In the short time these cars have been 
on the street they have aroused a great 
deal of attention, delivering a quick but 
forceful sales message to every ob- 
server. One of the cars was parked 
near the main entrance of the Drake 
Hotel most of the time during the four 
convention days. 





FINEST OF 
NATURAL CASINGS 


Interested in securing selected 
casings of highest quality, reas- 
onably priced? Then be sure to 
check the extra advantages of 
MAY CASINGS ioday! We guar- 
antee complete satisfaction from 
everyangle...... swift deliv- 
eries to all points, always/ 


MAY 
CASING COMPANY, INC. 


619 West 24th Place 
Chicago, II. 





Natural Casings by 
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PIONEERS OF 
SEWED CASINGS 


The widespread use of sewed 
casings today was made possible 
by the patents granted to Sol 
May in 1912. Since then personal 
supervision has assured quality 
in all products of the Patent 
Casing Co. 


PATENT 
CASING COMPANY 


617-23 West 24th Place 
Chicago, III. 
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CASING IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Foreign trade in casings during Sep- 
tember, 1938: 














IMPORTS, 
Sheep, lamb 
and goat, Other, 
Ibs lbs. 
France : 
U. S. S. R. (Russia) . 
United Kingdom 40.450 
Canada ‘ 125,142 
Argentine 259, 100 
British India 
China 
Iraq 
Japan 
Syria 
Turkey vate 
Australia 18,651 
New Zealand : 
Egypt 
Algeria 
Morocco 
Others 1,917 
Total 
Value 
EXPORTS. 
Ilog, Other, 
8 lbs 
selgium ‘ 16,637 
Czechoslovakia tes 
Denmark 7,538 
France 8,046 ee 
Germany 72,029 360 
OM aaees< 4,660 5.476 
Netherlands $2,147 ‘ 
Norway ... 915 
Sweden . 9.760 20,749 «..... 
Switzerland 3,70 rere 
United Kingdom 5e 01 48.449 


Canada 


17,169 
Vanama 








Cuba 1,056 

Australia ee Oe eeses 4.0438 

New Zealand 11,699 1,319 

Un. of So. Africa 4,585 ‘ - 

Others .. 631 527 
Total - 742,071 43,014 79.314 
Value $203,104 $46,807 





346.000 


FOOD AN AID TO PEACE 


Housewives and food chemists may 
put the world’s warlike moods to rout 
if the statesmen and economists fail to 
effect peace, Lewis W. Waters, research 
vice president of General Foods Corp- 
oration, said in addressing a New York 
meeting recently. Faulty diet, or not 
enough food, warps a nation as well as 
the individual, the research man re- 
ported. “We may better understand 
warlike moods sweeping much of the 
world today, if, like the food scientist, 
we interpret many inexplicable acts in 
terms of under-nourishment and malnu- 
trition. These afflictions make for nerv- 
ous and emotional upsets in a nation or 
individual. They provoke suspicion, 
hate, and conflict. Proper diet promotes 
friendliness, cheerfulness, and neigh- 
borliness,” said Mr. Waters. 


CHAIN STORE SALES 


National Tea Co. reported sales of 
$4,316,063 for the four weeks ended 
October 8, a decline of 8.9 per cent from 
1937 corresponding figures, reported as 
$4,742,552. The 40-week total for the 
period ended October 8 was $42,291,100, 
which was 12.8 per cent below the corre- 
sponding figure of $48,259,231 reported 
last year. 


Watch Classified page for bargains 
in equipment. 
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WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on November 3, 1938. 


Fresh Beef: 
STEERS, Choice’ 
400-500 Ibs. 
500-600 Ibs. 
600-700 Ibs. 
700-800 Lbs. 


$16.00@18 


haiti 16.00@18 
16.00@18 
‘EERS, Good: 
400-500 Ibs 
500-600 Ibs 
600-700 Ibs. 
700-800 Ibs. . 
STEERS, Medium! 
400-600 Ibs 


3.50@ 16 
0G 16 
3.50016 
s.00@16 





16.004 18 


CHICAGO. 


12.00@13.50 
600-700 Ibs. 12.00@ 13.50 
STEERS, Common (Plain) 
400-600 Ibs. ... : 11.00@ 12.00 
COW (all weights) 
SE dibs-wechaweeesecsencuese <apheetiens 
Good . 10.50@11.50 
Medium , 10.00@ 10.50 
Common (plain) ... 9.50@ 10.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf: 
VEAL (all weights)? 
Choice 15.00@ 16.00 
Oe ener e* - 14.00@15.00 
CO eee . 18.00@14.00 
Common (plain) 11.50@ 13.00 


CALF (all weights)?, * 
Choice 
Good .... 
Medium ........ 
Common (plain) 


11 
10 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB, Choice: 


38 Ibs. down.. 











15.50@ 16.50 
39-45 Ibs 15.50€@ 16.50 
46-55 Ibs 15.00@ 16.00 
LAMB, Good 
38 Ibs. down 15.00@16.00 
39-45 Ibs 15.00€@ 16,00 
46-55 Ibs. 14.00@15.00 
LAMB, Medium: 
All weights 14.00@ 15.00 
LAMB, Common (Plain) 
All weights 12.00@ 14.00 
MUTTON (Ewe), 70 Ibs. down: 
MECC TOT 7T.50@ 8.00 
Medium a -n‘unkiins T.0@ 7.50 
Common (plain) A ..... 6.00@ 7.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
8-10 Ibs 16.50@ 17.00 
10-12 Ibs 16.500 17.00 
12-15 Ibs 16.00@ 16.50 
16-22 Ibs 15.00@ 16.00 
SHOULDERS, Skinned, N. Y. Style 

8-12 lbs 12.50@13.00 
PICNICS: 

Ge TM, scciccedewascreenecdeseee «Ses teehede 
BU’ 3, Boston Style: 

4-8 lbs. 15.00@16.00 
SPARE RIBS: 

Half Sheets .. Saree : 13.50@ 14.00 
TRIMMINGS: 

Regular ......scseess z keh 9.50@ 10.00 


300-450 Ibs. and steer down to 
Boston and Philadelph 


‘Includes heifer ( 
Chicago SIncludes sides at 





300 
ia 








BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
eeevececes $17.00@18.50 weeee ree 
se og: om ee 17.00@ 18.50 $18.00@ 19.00 
$16.50 18.00 17.00@18.50 18.004 19.00 
17.00@18.50 17.00@18.50 ~—. sss 
eunineets 14.50@17.00 ene 
Pe Ps — 14.50@ 17.00 15.00@ 18.00 
14.00@ 16.50 14.50@17.00 15.00@18.00 
14.00@ 17.00 14.50@17.00 iu peasede 
eres 12.50@ 14.50 12.504 15.00 
12.50@ 14.00 12.50@ 14.50 12.504 15.00 
11.50@ 12.50 ee 3S ee ere 
1 1.04 Ma 12. 00 1 1.56 a 12. 50 2.04 vat 1 3. 00 


10.50@ 11.00 1 
10.004 10.5 


OO@11.5 1.00@ 12.00 


.00@11.00 


wall. 





15.50@16 17.50@18.50 
13.50@1 16.00@ 17.50 
12.50@ 13 14.00@ 16.00 
11.50@12. 12.00@ 14.00 





2.00@13.00 11.00@12.00) ll cwcee 
11.00@ 12.00 10.50@ 11.50 
10.00@11.00 1WW.00@1050  — ...... 
16.50@17.00 16.00@16.50 17.00@ 18.00 
16.00@17.00 16.00@ 16.50 16.50@ 17.50 
16.00@16.50 15.50@ 16.00 16.00@ 17.00 


5.50@ 16.50 50@ 16. 





1 15 00 16.00@17.00 
15.00@ 16.00 15.00@ 16.00 16.00@ 17.00 
14.50@ 15.50 15.00@15.50 16.00@ 17.00 
13.50@14.50 14.00@ 15.00 14.004 16.00 
12.50@ 13.50 12.50@ 14.00 13.00@14.00 
9.00@ 10.00 T.50@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 
8.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 
7.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 
18.00@19.00 17.50@ 18.50 17.00@ 19.00 
1S.00@10.00 17.5042 18.50 17.00@19.00 
17.50@ 18.50 17.00@ 18.00 17.004 18.00 

SPEER A 16.00@ 17.00 

whebows 14.004 15.00 14.004 15.50 
13.50@14.00 


16.50@17.5 


6.00€@ 18,00 


Ibs. at Chicag “Skin 





on’ at New York and 





NEWS OF THE RETAILERS 


Morris Bilsey and N. C. Bilsey are 
opening a new meat market at Carlton, 
Minn. 


Arthur Trollier has bought the 
Mitchell meat business at Herman, 
Minn. 

Herman Valpreda has entered the 


meat business at 900 Lincoln ave., Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

Charles Winters is engaging in the 
meat business at Bandon, Ore. 

Ray Plemons has been succeeded in 
the meat business at Brewster, Wash., 
by E. E. Chase. 


Butcher Boy Meat Market has been 
established by Sol Weide at 4334 E. 9th 
st., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Al Ramsdell has purchased the meat 
department of Marr’s Market, Marys- 
ville, Wash. 

Joe Galardi has engaged in the meat 
business in Wallace, Idaho. 

Aloys Hopfensperger, owner and 
operator of the Hopfensperger Market, 
Kaukauna, Wis., has retired, and the 
business taken over by his son, Donald, 
and Elbert Heise. 

A. W. Brei has leased the meat mar- 
ket of G. C. Schulz, Unity, Wis., for a 
year. 
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Austin, Minnesota 
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BEEF e BACON e SAUSAGE e LAMB 
VEALeSHORTENING e PORKe HAM 
The WM. SCHLUDERBERG.T. J. KURDLE CO. 








NEW YORK, N. Y: RICHMOND, VA. 

408 WEST14thSTREET MAINOFFICEandPLANT HERMITAGE RD. & 
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The ESSKAY CO. of 3800 E. BALTIMORE ST. 
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2305. Liberty Steet, 
nnex ROANOKE, VA, 
WINSTON SALEM 713 CALLOW HILL st. ROANOKE, VA. 














HONEY BRAND 


Hams - Bacon 


Dried Beef 





HYGRADE'S 


Original West 
Virginia Cured Ham 
Ready to Serve 


CONSULT US BEFORE 


YOU BUY OR 
HYGRADE’S SELL 
Frankfurters in - 


Natural Casings 
Domestic and Foreign 


Connections 
Invited! 


HYGRADE’S 


Beef - Veal 
Lamb - Pork 





HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 














Wilmington Provision Company 


TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 


Lambs and Calves 
U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON 





DELAWARE 











30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
Liberty 


AMID paren 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 


THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, IOWA 











Choicest 
Sausage 
Material 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef 


Week ended Cor. week, 
Nov. 2, 1938. 1937. 
Prime native steers 
400- 600 
600- 800 


.18%@19 
18% AG 19 





800-1000 ‘ ..18%@19 
Good native steers 

100- 600 16%@17 

600- 800 -17T4%@1T 

800-1000 ..---17 @17% 


Medium steers 





400- 600 17 @18 

600- 800 17 @18 

800-1000 ‘ 17 @18 
Heifers, good, 400-600 17 @19 
Cows, 400-600 ah 4 10 @l11% 
Hind quarters, choice 22% @3 
Fore quarters, choice @l: 5, @19 


Beef Cuts 


Steer loins, prime 

Steer loins, No. 1 

Steer loins, No. 2....... 
Steer short loins, prime.. 
Steer short loins, No. 1 
Steer short loins, No. 2... 
Steer loin ends (hips).... 
Steer loin ends, No. 2 
Cow loins ... 
Cow short loins a6 
Cow loin ends (hips). 
Steer ribs, prime 
Steer ribs, No. 1 
Steer ribs, No. 2 





Cow ribs, No. 2.....ccces 
Cow ribs, No. 3 
Steer rounds, prime. 





Steer rounds, No. 1 
Steer rounds, No. 2 
Steer chucks, prime 
Steer chucks, No. 1 
Steer chucks, 
Cow rounds 
Cow chucks 
Steer plates as 
Medium plates 
Briskets, No. 1 
Steer navel ends 
Cow navel ends. 
Fore shanks 
Hind shanks ; er 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnils.. 
Strip loins; No. 2 

Sirloin butts, No. 1 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 

Reef tenderloins, No. 1 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2... 
tumo butts 
Flank steaks 
Shoulder clods ‘ 
Hanging te nderloins. 





Insides, green, 6@8 Ihs... 

Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs.. @14%q @13% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @15% @14% 
Beef Products 
Brains (per Ib.) owe @7 @ 9 

Hearts ° @10 @li 

Tongues . @20 @19 

Sweetbreads aij @22 

Ox-tail, per Ib @i2 @10 

Fresh tripe, plain ‘Coan @io0 @ 9 

Fresh tripe, H. € eee @11% @a@a11% 

Livers ... ‘ @20— @20 

Kidneys, per Ib @10 @9 

Veal 

Choice carcass 18 @19 @18 

Good carcass 16 @17 15 @17 

Good saddles @22 19 @21 

Good racks @15 @15 

Medium racks @i2 9 @10 
Veal Products 

Brains, each @10 

Sweetbreads @34 

Calf livers @4o 





Lamb 


Choice lambs een @17 


@20 
Medium lambs @lb @18 
Choice saddles @20 @24 
Medium saddles @18 @22 
Choice fores a @l4 @lj 
Medium fores @i12 @16 
Lamb fries, per Ib @31 @30 
Lamb tongues, per Ib @16 @15 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib @20 @20 

Mutton 

Ileavy sheep . @ 7 @s 
Light sheep . a @ 9 @ 9 
Heavy saddles ao @ 9 
Light saddles . @ll @i2 
Heavy fores 7 @ 5 @ 5 
Light fores .... we @i7 @i7 
Mutton legs . nevae @i2 @10 
Mutton loins . ee a - @ 8 
Mutton stew whee @ @ 6 
Sheep tongues, per Ib @ Ww @12% 
Sheep heads, each ‘ a 10" @l4 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES .... 


Fresh Pork and Pork Products 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av @18 a2 
yo. er ove @13 @15 
Skinned shoulders @13 @i6 
Tenderloins ........ @38 @35 
Spare ribs : 3 : @l4 @lj 
fae kaa @9 @l4 
Boston butts .... or @16 @is8 

toneless butts, cellar 

trim, 2@4 .... wae @22 @24 
EL @aneéeseauinatseaee @i10 @13 
Tails @10 @le2 
EOE ROMEO ccc s bese cea @ 5% @ 8 
Slip bones ..... ees @ll @13 
Blade bones .. oes @l2 @l4 
Pigs’ feet eer a@ 4 @ 4% 
dal ~~ ee @10 @ 9g 
Livers . ; . @12 @ll 
SN So. 25.0264 . a 9 @9g 
Ears .. a @ 3 @ 5 
Snouts . agar’ @ 5 @10 
Heads nina @ 7% @10 
Chitterlings “ ici @ 3 @ 6 


DRY SALT MEATS 






















Clear bellies, 14@16 lIbs.............. @i2 
Clear belli 18@20 lbs @11% 
Rib bellic 25@30 Ibs @10% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs......... @iT7 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs..... @ 8% 
Regular plates @ 8% 
SIE Valin a Uarnd-a:3: ecaceern eae caceierd 7 @T% 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs., parc hment | 

A rae Oe a 21144@22%4 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs., * pare hment 

 - i.ne scan ee ee eee warden ener «ewneeee 4 @24 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs, plain. "@ 21 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank, plain.... @1s 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., long shank, plain aie 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs., parchment paper @24A% 
Standard bacon, 6@S8 Ibs., plain %™a@19% 





No. 1 beef sets, smoked 
 S -- ° Saar 
Outsides, 5@9 lIbs....... 
SGU UND cccccccetsenceeses 

Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted 

Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.... 

Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted.... 

Cooked picnics, skinned, 








eee 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 


k pork: 


Clear fat bac 
70- 80 pie 
80-100 pie 

100-125 piec 
oe are 

Brisket pork ..... 

Clear — pork, 

Plate beef 

Extra plate beef 







23.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 


Pork feet, 





| re ..--$16.00 


Lamb tongue, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl 65.00 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl............ 16.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl 22.50 








Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. 26.00 
(Packed basis.) 

Regular pork trimmings............... @10% 

Special lean pork trimmings 85%. @a16% 

Extra lean pork trimmings 95%....... @is 


Pork cheek meat (trimmed)............10'3@11 























POON BDORNOD cccoccccssecrwestesewureexe @s 
UE MOONE 6s n<-vieweiontae tee gees seanews @ 9 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy).. @13% 
Shank meat ....... @i1y 
toneless chucks @10% 
Beef trimmings % 9% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)........... ° @ 9 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up.... @ 8% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up. @ 8% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up ‘ @10% 
Pork tongues, canner trim, S. P........ © @15 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. carton...... . @24% 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. @19% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. @1s% 
Country style saus *, smoked. 7 @22 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings @A% 
Frankfurters, in hog casings...... @21% 
tologna in beef bungs, choice @18 
tologna in beef middles, choice @18 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... @15% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............. @18% 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs @23% 
ee OPE Tre errr @15% 
New England luncheon specialty....... @22 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... @19 
Tongue sausage @27% 
Frere eee @17% 
Souse . @i7j 
A SE ete eT ee oe @23 











DRY SAUSAGE 











, choice, in hog bungs.......... @i0 
Thuringer cervelat .........eeeeeeeeeee @20% 
DN, dv c.c-cane modes ce ddescueerave eo @2834 
Holsteiner ....... oit~ wewelees Kivieg-eare @27% 
B. C. salami, choice.. See oe @37t 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs..... @36 
B. C. salami, new condition...... oa @21 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles.. @3+ 


Genoa style salami, choice 
IID 6.5600: 4464-608 5:65:00 
Mortadella, new condition 

Capicola 
Italian style 


hams 








Virginia hams @36 
I’'rime steam, cash, Bd. Trade.. @ 7.05ax 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade @ 7.00 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo @ 9.00 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo @10.00 


Leaf, kettle rendered, 

f.o.b. Chicago : eee @10.50 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago @10.00 
Shortening, tierces, c.a.f... @ 9.75 


tierces, 





OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 


Extra oleo oil (in tierves)... es @ 9 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil....... @ 8% 
Prime oleo stearine 64%@ 7 


TALLOWS AND GREASES 


(Loose, basis Chicago 











Edible tallow, 1% acid... ne @ 6% 
Prime packers tallow, 3-4% acid @ 5% 
No. 1 tallow, 10° f.f.a.. ‘ — & 
Special tallow ; ‘ 1% @ + 
Choice white grease, all hog. . 5% @ Ay 
A-White grease, 4% acid ‘ ‘ a + 
B-White grease, maximum 5° acid i @ 5% 
Yellow grease, 16 ee 4%,@ 47% 
Brown grease, 25 f.f.a... 43.@ 414 
ANIMAL OILS 

Per lb 
Prime Edible Lard Oil... 11% 
Prime burning oil eer aaik eee 9% 
Prime Lard Oil—Inedible. Vink enh eee . 9% 
OS™’. A eC ee ee ee 9 
Batra Bere Oll......cceccers a Cakes 84 
Extra No. 1 Lard Oil.. . Ferre 
Spec. No. 1 Lard Oil...... —eewin 84 
OE Oe ree om 8% 
No. 2 Lard Oil. x 


Ac idless Tallow Oil 
°C. T. Neatsfoot Oil 
Pure Neatsfoot Oil 
Prime Neatsfoot Oil 
Extra Neatsfoot Oil 
No. 1 Neatsfoot Oil 





VEGETABLE OILS 





Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley points, prompt............ ‘ @ 6% 
White deodorized, in bbls., f.o.b. Chgo.. 84% @ 9 
Yellow, deodorized ............ 84%@ 9 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.« 1 @ 1% 
Soybean oil, f.o.b. mills... aie’ 0:0 ware ee oe 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills. . .. 64%@ 6% 
Coconut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. coast... 24@ 2% 
Refined in bbls., f.0.b. Chicago. . . @s 


OLEOMARGARINE 


White domestic vegetable margarine.... 


@15% 
White animal fat margarine, in 1 Ib. 


ERE eee @i5 
Puff paste (water churned)......... @11% 
Puff paste (milk churned).............. @12% 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO. ILL. 


The National Provisioner 

















Chicago Markets 





CURING MATERIALS 


Cwt 
Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w’hse stock): 
In. 425-lb. bbls., delivered................ $ 8.75 
Saltpeter, less than ton lots 
Dbl. refined granulated. ........cccccscesses 6.90 


Small crystals ... 
Medium crystals . 
Large crystals 
Dbl. rfd. gran. 
Salt, per ton, 
Ibs. only, 
Granulated 
Medium, undrie a 


nitrate of soda............ 


in minimum car of 80,000 
f.o.b. Chicago 











Medium, dried Réias Eye eae 10.20 

SEE co dtincie semen asia va warweanenales 6.80 
Sugar— 

Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans. 22.¢ 
Second sugar, 90 basis 7 None 

Standard gran., f.o. b. re fine rs (2%).. @4.55 


Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 








f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.......... @4.25 
Packers, curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., le 88 @4.15 
Dextrose, in car lots, per cwt........... @3.74 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(F. 0. B. Chicago.) 


(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings 





Domestic rounds, 180 pack @17 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack @.28 
Export rounds, wide @.43 
Export rounds, medium @ .26 
Export rounds, narrow nae @.40 
No. 1 weasands...... ° @.06 
No. 2 weasands..... @.04 
Oe Te een eee @.11 
rer ee @.07 
Middle 8, regular aistene rata k hin este @.38 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2) n @.45 








Middles, select, extra wide, ; in 

SR en ee vs @.80 

Dried bladders 
12-15 in. wide, flat ie oan 
10-12 in. wide, flat cam Lae 
8-10 in. wide, flat cow oe 
6- 8 in. wide, flat.. eer 5) 
Hog casings: 

Narrow, per 100 yds. : : 2.10 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds coe BOO 
Medium, regular .. oe Lae 
English, medium ... 1.30 
Wide, per 100 yds.. os wae 
Extra wide, per 100 yes <7 waa 
Export bungs ears 23 
Large prime : 18 
Medium prime bungs “oe: ane 
Small prime bungs <>. ae 
Middles, per set. . ads 18 
SEE. <Ghrer SiseaNietwene 0442004600 whe .09 


SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 









Whole. Ground. 
Per Ib. Per Ib. 
Allsvice, Prime --. 15% 17 
Resifted ... aco ee 18 
Chili Pepper ines! hana 2014 
Chili Powder — 19% 
Cloves, Amboyna aan ae 30 
Madagascar . coe Se 
Zanzibar ; — 
Ginger, Jamaica coe 
African = ‘ 9% 
Mace, Faney Banda ‘oe 
East India —— 
E. I. & W. I. Blend 
Mustard Flour, Fanc) 
eS Beer 
Nutmeg, Fancy Banda 
East India ° 
E. I. & W. I. Blend ee 
Paprika, Extra Faney Hungarian. 
Hungarian, Fancy 
Pepina Swe Red Peprer 
Pimiexo (: bbls.) 
Pepper, Cayenne 
Red Pepper, No. 1 ey te 
Pepper, Black Aleppy as 9% 
Black Lampong .. > 6% 
Black Tellicherry -. 10 
White Java Muntok . = 
White Singapore ea 9% 
White Packers .... 


SEEDS AND HERBS 











Ground 
or 
Whole. Sausage. 
Caraway Seed ......... 9 11 
Celery Seed, French 7 20 
Cominos Seed . 11% 14 
Coriander Morocco ‘Ble ached. wa a 
Coriander Morocco Natural No. 1... 6% R14 
Mustard Seed, Dutch Yellow....... 914 12% 
UML vine a G00 see¥eewensicssve 7% 10%, 
MRE, DOMED ccccccscavescosse 7 20 
Oregano Ore eee 13%4 16 
Sage Dalmatian, ” Fancy nen ven ene gy, 101 
Dalmatian No. 7% 91 





Week Ending November 5, 1938 

















NEW YORK MARKET PRICES, 


LIVE CATTLE 










Steers, good, 1,380-1,438-Ib. .......... 
Steers, medium, 1,141-1,408-Ib, ...... 
Steers, common and medium......... 
GCOMG, WGI: x 6 ondccbariceseeeesees 
CONE, DONE . 6 onic wasscascscoceseees 
Cows, low cutter and cutter 0 0:e:giebmse-s 
Bulls, DET ans ahate-cieie aes os wea aES 
eer ee 
Bulls, cull and common.............. 
LIVE CALVES 
Vealers, good and choice............. $10. 00@12.00 
Vealers, medium 8.00@ 9.50 
Vealers, cull and common 6.00@ 7.50 
Calves, good and choice, 2: 3 7.00@ 8.50 
Calves, medium, 400-Ib.........0.-5-0- @ 6.00 
LIVE HOGS 
Hogs, good to choice, 188-Ib........ = 





LIVE LAMBS 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, cull and common. 


$ 9.00@ 9.10 
6.00@ 6.50 



















Sheep, common to choice ewes ee 2.00@ 4.00 
City Dressed. 
CRMNCG, WRITE, TNR iiccccsiceieves 21 @22 
Choice, native, light 20 @21 
Wative, Common: Oh TOW... nc tisiscesiescen 164%@19 
Western Dressed Beef. 
Native steers, 600@S800 Ibs............. 19 @20% 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lIbs...19 @20 
Good to choice heifers... ....cccsccveve 17 @18 
Cad tie CN CI ooo 6asa's cs wansieces 16 @1T7 
ee ee eer 14 @15 
a Me ee re 12 @13 
on ae rn. 
Se ce Shs esas esewern @ 


No. 2 ribs rH 


No. 1 hinds and ribs.... 
No. 2 hinds and ribs.....21 
ee ENG 6-0-v'e'w:51640058 
ee 2 Mac acnewcenss 
=f =e 
Oe ere 


BUG. Bo GH. cc ccecsccce 
ee eer 
City dressed bolognas... 
Rolls, reg. 6@S8 Ibs. av 

Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. av. 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. av 











Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. av 
I UNE a oGcnuuaiies wseecemeeinwe 16 @18 
DRESSED VEAL 
OD cicte cntesemeenwees essere esieee wens 16 @17 
Medium @16 
Common 14 @15 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Oe Pee re 17 @17T% 
Spring lambs, good to medium.... 16%@17 
Spring lambs, medium........... -15%,@16% 
Se I cca. ccaen eens waes 7 @9 
: GEE i. ckueci cond cichoemusenews 5 @T7 


DRESSED HOGS 


s, good and choice (90-140 Ibs., 
Mend ams BOGE BS Biheccccccvssaees $12.00@13.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 








Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs... @20 
Pope RemGerioins,. TOOGR. co ceccceceecces @37 
Peek Cendersetes, TRG... .cccesscvces @33 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. av..... @16 
Butts, boneless, Western............... a2 
DRCES, BOSUIAT, WERHTR... .ccccesecccccs @18 
Iiams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av... @24 
Picnic hams, West. fresh, 6@8 lbs. av.. @16 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............ @20 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean..... @i5 
GRODUTOD 60 6:5:6:05:605 664 Ate pees ee0ces @l4 


Regular hams, 
Regular hams, 
Regular hams, 
Skinned hams, 
Skinned hams, 
Skinned hams, 16@18 Ibs. 
Skinned hams, 18@20 Ibs 
a in. C2 eee 
Picnics, 6@8 lbs. av. 
City pickled bellies 

Bacon, boneless, V 
Bacon, boneless, } 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs 
Beef tongue, light... . 
Beef tongue, heavy 


8@10 Ibs. 
10@12 Ibs. 
12@14 Ibs. 
10@12 Ibs. 
12@14 Ibs. 
















8@12 





FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... 16¢ a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trimmed... 28¢ a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ...... ...+ 80¢ a pound 


Sweetbreads, veal -o+- Wea pair 
Beef kidneys ...... ; ... 12ec a pound 
Mutton kidneys ene ots 4e each 
Se ree .... 29¢ a pound 
Oxtails l4c a pound 
3eef hanging tenders 30¢ a pound 
Lamb fries 12¢ a pair 









Shem. Pat .c.sx 
Breast Fat per ewt. 
Edible Suet per cwt. 


Inedible Suet 2.75 per ewt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS 
5-9 OY-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 


Prime No. 1 veals...17 2.45 2.50 32.75 





2.25 2. 
Prime No. 2 veals...16 2.05 2.25 2.30 2.45 
Buttermilk No. 1....14 1.95 2.15 2.20 .... 
Buttermilk No. 2....18 1.80 2.00 2.06 = 
Branded gruby 9 95 1.20 1.25 1.40 
Number 8 ...... - 9 95 1.20 1.25 1.40 


BONES AND HOOFS 
Per ton 


del'd basis 


Round shins, heavy ... 
eee 

Flat shins, meee? eaeneiewwee 
ear 

Thighs, blades, buttocks. ...... 

BOGE; SHEED. «ca 0snhewnena~was 





black and white striped... 





PRODUCE MARKETS 


BUTTER. 
Chicago. New York. 
@25% @26) 
..23%4@24 2514 6@26- 


Creamery (92 score)...... 

Creamery (90-91 score). 

Creamery firsts (88-89 
| ee eee 231% @24 








EGGS 
ee @2RWY 
4, eee @26 
PON, ew hiecivberdvess sasweaeun 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Eee eer 14 @21 
Springs ..... werrrre: we 2. 15 @i7 
Ee 11 @19 15 @17 
ee ee 11% @12% @i14 
| See ..12. @16% @i5 
_ eae i - ... ae 
WED eG sa Oaweeaneiuka 14 @18 @3 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Chickens, 25-35, fresh... .184%4@20 19 @19% 
Chickens, 36-47, fresh.... @18% @i9 
Chickens, 48/un, fresh. ..181%4@19 19 @22 
Fowls, 31-47, fresh.. 154 @17%4 16% @18 
oe eee 19 @21 20 @21% 
60 and up, fresh....... 21% @22% 22 @233 








BUTTER AT FIVE MARKETS 


Wholesale prices 92 score butter for week ended 
Friday, October 28: 
————0October——————_- 
i Ss BH... BR. 


25% 26 






Chicago .. 





a 
4 





New York. ve 261, 26% 
ee 26% 27% 
Philadelphia 26% 27% 


% 
28% Not 
available 
centralized—90 


San Francisco 29 


fresh 


Wholesale prices 
score at Chicago 
© 


carlots— 





Receipts - butter by cities (Ibh.—Gross Wt,): 
Thi 











8 Last —Sinee January 1.— 
week. week. 1938. 37 

Chicago. 3,070,460 3,673,877 269,191,246 206,498,449 
ew 

York. 3,3 174 3,901,950 259,952,444 — 63 
Boston. 1,150,887 1,310,164 69,888,155 721 
Phila... 869,580 726,283 60,137,487 7,106 

Total. 8,424,051 9, 74 659,169,332 

Cold storage ere ment (Ibs.—Net Wt.): 





0 ut On hand Same day 

Oct. ” on. Oct. Oct 28. last year. 

Chicago .... 17,001 601, 808° 82,042,059 28,619,307 
New York... 55,516 279,195 50,454,556 6,776,125 
Boston > 30,858 4,105,169 2,950,164 
Phila. 21,066 1/401,879 1,096,293 
Total 84 932,927 138,003,663 39,441,889 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 


insertion. 





- 


Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box 


number. No display. HKemittance must be sent with order. 








Men Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 








Superintendent—Processor 


Wanted, 
operations of 


man thoroughly experienced in all 
meat canning. Must be able to 


assume full charge of meat canning depart 
ment. Must have own formulas that may be 
used if necessary. Good salary. State age, ex 
perience and reference. W-394, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IL. 





Diiaeiiet Boiled ees Dept. 


Wanted, foreman, thoroughly 


ex- | 


perienced and capable of taking charge | 


of department. State age, experience, 
and reference. W-388, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, III. 


Position Wanted 














Sausagemaker 


A-l sausagemaker with 25 years’ experi- 
ence manufacturing all kinds of sausage, spe 
cialties, loaves, ete. and in the curing depart 
ment, seeks position, Can handle any number 
of help and willing to go anywhere. Refer 
ences, Y-392, THI NATIONAL PROVI 


SLONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Manager 
With branch house, packing house, and 
manufacturing experience. Have taken run 
down business and put on paying basis. Can 
handle sales and credits. Located in the East, 
but can move. Now available. W-393, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300) Madison 
Ave., New York City. 
_ 
Foreman 
Position wanted by practical hog 


killing and cutting foreman, large or 
small gangs. Will accept position any- 
where in U. S. A. W-395, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, IIl. 


Superintendent 

eattle, sheep, hogs, their 
product fresh, cured, canned, all operations. 
Thorough knowledge packinghouse business. 
Now employed, wishes connection large or 
medium sized house. If you need practical and 


Competent on 


reliable man, please address W-306, THE NA 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 SS. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 
Experience for Sale 
Alert, aggressive man in his early forties 


offers a wealth of experience to reliable pack 


er who needs an executive to direet all phases 


of provision operations from hog buying and 
He 


others to 


processing to pricing and selling. is live 


wire salesman and can direct 


get 


tonnage and profits. Free to travel. Desirable 


connection with future possibilities more im 
Interview so 
THE NA 


Dearborn 


portant than starting salary. 


W-391, 


407 S 


licited at 
TIONAL 
St., 


his own expense, 
PROVISIONER 
Chicago, Il. 
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Sausage Foreman 


desires position with large concern. 24 years’ 
practical experience in high and lower grade 
meat products. Able to make all kinds of 
loaves and specialties and can handle men. 
Has been working successfully for many years 
in largest concern in the East. W-397, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 














Business Opportunities 








Mr. Packer 
Round out your line; 
Avoid shortweight shipments; 
Add a fast selling canned item; 
Made in plant under Federal Inspec- 
tion; 
Carries “The Seal of Approval.” 
HILL’S DOG FOOD 
P. O. Box 28, Topeka, Kans. 








Equipment Wanted 








Shoulder Cutters 


Wanted, two used Dunseth shoulder 
cutters, complete with motors. W-387, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
300 Madison Ave., New York City. 








Equipment for Sale 








Miscellaneous Used Equip. 


For sale, 30 Adelmann square ham 
boilers, $4 each; 1 ice box, 7 x 8 x 10 
ft., $75; 1 scrapple agitator, $100; 20 
loaf boilers, $2 each. Chas. Abrams, 
Hudson and Fulton Sts., Trenton, N. J. 


Grinder Plates and Knives 


C.D. reversible plates. O.K. knives with 
changeable blades, and C.D. TRIUMPH knives 
with changeable blades are used throughout 
the meat packing and sausage manufacturing 
field! They last longer, work better, and are 
standard equipment for all grinders. The C.D. 
is the most scientific meat grinding equipment. 
Plates will not crack, break or chip at cutting 
edges, knives are self-sharpening. 

We also carry in stock feed worms, studs. 
rings, all types of solid knives, silent cutter 
knives, sausage linking gauges, etc. 

All C.D. and O.K. equipment is designed and 
perfected under direct supervision of The Ol 

Timer. Charles W. Dieckmann. Write for 
prices! 


SPECIALTY MFRS. SALES 
2021 Grace St., 


co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


| 10-day free trial offer. 


| No. 


The Bunn Tying Machine 
| is used very generally by packers for 
| tying sausage boxes, bacon squares, 
picnics, butts, etc. Ties 20-30 packages 
per minute. Saves twine. Write for our 
B. H. Bunn Co., 
7609 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, II. 


| Guaranteed Good Rebuilt Equip. 


2- 500 ton Hydraulic Curb Presses; 2 Me- 
chanical Mfg. Co. Double-Arm Meat Mixers; 
1 Allbright Nell 2%-ft. x 5-ft. Jacketed Dryer; 
3 Anderson No. 1 Oil Expellers with 15-HP, 
AC motors; 1- 500 ton Hydraulic Curb Press; 
1 Hottmann 1000-lb. twin-screw mixer; two 
4-ft. x 9%-ft. Mechanical Mfg. Co. Lard Rolls; 
2 Jay-Bee Hammer Mills. No. 2, No. 3 for 
Cracklings; one 24-in. x 20-in, Type “B” Jef- 
frey Hammer Mill; 1 No. 1 CV M & M Hog; 
3 Bartlett & Snow Jacketed Tankage Dryers 
10’ dia.; 1 “Boss” No. 166 Meat Chopper; 1 
“Buffalo” No. 23 Silent Cutter. 

Send for Consolidated News listing hun- 
dreds of other values in: Cutters, Melters, 
Rendering Tanks, Kettles, Grinders, Cookers, 
Hydraulic Presses, Pumps. ete. We buy and 
sell from a single item to a complete plant. 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Ine. 

14-19 Park Row, New York City 








Used aes for Sale 


No. 57-T “BUFFALO” Self-Emptying Cutter 
and motor 

No. 43-T “BUFFALO” 
Cutter and motor 

No. 48-B “BUFFALO” 


Self-Emptying Silent 





Silent Cutter and motor 
No. 38-B “BUFFALO” Silent Cutter and motor 
No. 32 “BUFFALO” Silent Cutter and Motor 
and Grinder attached 
No. 27 “BUFFALO” Cutter and Motor 
No. 51-B “BU 4 FALO” Grinder with tight and 
loose pulley 
56-B “BUFF ALO” 
“BUFFALO” 





Grinder with motor 
Fat Cuber and motor 

1500-lb. “BUFFALO” Mixer and motor 
1000-Ib, “BUFFALO” Mixer and motor 
Rotary Meat Cutter 


400-Ib. Randall Stuffer 
Thoroughly overhauled and ; “gage like 
|} new. FS-383, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
300 Madison Ave. 


SIONER. New York City. 


Sausage & Secialin Equipment 





1 Pickle Pump with barrel. 

1 Anco No. 18 Viseera Separating Table. 

1 No. 166 Boss Grinder with 15-HP Motor 

1 3-wheel Barrel Truck. 

1 No, 319 size 4’ x 7’ Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Cooker. 

1 No. 2 size ° sall & Jewel Cutter with 
flexible coupling. 

1 No. 15 Boss Mixer 350 pound cap. with 


motor. 

One 4’ x 7’ Oil and Waste Saving Cooker, 
tight and loose pulleys, with or without 10 
HP geared head motor and roller chain drive. 


1 No. 4-A Buffalo Mixer, 1000 pound cap. 
with motor. 
1 No. 48 Buffalo Cutter with 25 HP motor. 


1 200-pound Boss tilting lid Air Stuffer. 
1 5 x 12 Hamler Cooker with 25-HP motor. 


1 30” x 48” Lard Roll with motor and 
pump. 
1 No. 
motor. 


38 Boss grate dehairer with 744 HP 
FS 


| 407 S. 


3884. THE NATIONAL 


Dearborn St.. 


PROVISIONER, 


Chieago. TL. 














For Additional Classified Ads, 
see Page 225 Opposite 
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Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


ohnJ.Felin& Co., Inc. 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-09 West 13th St. 


HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 





















aA 


é 
IIUIV 
NIAGARA BRAND 


HAMS « BACON 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF 


BEEF-PORK-SAUSAGE - PROVISIONS 
BUFFALO - - WICHITA 











THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
H. L. Woodruff W. C. Ford Clayton P. Lee P.G.Gray Co. 
437 W.13thSt. 38N. Delaware Av. 1108 F.St.S.W. 148 State St. 

















AT THE FIRST SIGN OF TROUBLE 
WRITE OR PHONE 


, 
JEAN E. HANACHE 
Meat Processing Expert 
1651 Summerfield St. Telephone 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Hegeman 3-9512 











GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Offerings Wanted of: 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 


405 Lexington Ave. New York City 


HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 


East St. Louis, Illinois 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 


Representatives: 
William G. Joyce 
Boston, Mass. 
® 
pce 
iladelphia, me 


NEW YORK 
OFFICE 


410 W. 14th Street 


he 














F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROKER 
PACKINGCHOUSE 
PRODUCTS 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 
Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
































Plant for Sale 


Plant for Sale 


Plant for Sale 








Packing Plant Auction Nov. 10 | 


Packing Plant 


Modern Packinghouse 


Real estate and buildings of Dryfus Packing For sale, best offer on easy terms. 
& Provision Co., Lafayette, Ind., fully equipped | Small packing plant equipped with cold For sale, modern packinghouse. Good 
for slaughtering and packing meats, will be killing. s te d 
i s rage c 3 Sf > yr re 7 ° . 
sold at public auction, at 11 A. M. on Nov. 10, | SCOragS, KEERE, a a a y | location. Anton Stolle & Sons, 40 Lib- 
1938. Enquire of C. L. Surprise, Trustee in | tO g0. Henry M. Crane, 1700 W. Frank- 
Bankruptcy, 5231 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. | lin St., Evansville, Ind. erty Ave., Richmond, Ind. 


Week Ending November 5, 1938 
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EARLY & MOOR 


Sausage Casing Specialists 
MANUFACTURERS + + + + + + © * EXPORTERS = + © + + + + © IMPORTERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Skins You Love to Stuff’ 








il HARRY LEVI & COMPANY, INC. 
I | IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 


| SAUSAGE CASINGS 
* 0 e f i EF ec | 625 Greenwich St. 723 West Lake St. 
| NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


To Sell Your Hog Casings 
in Great Britain 


communicate with 


STOKES & DALTON, LTD. 
Leeds 9 ENGLAND 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO, 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND CXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A. 























For Pleasant Rooms and Friendly Service 











Thoroughly modern and 
comfortable — Fort Meigs yy 
Hotel with its ‘“‘heart-of- 4 Aik 
town’’ convenience—is the : 
preferred stopping place in 
Toledo. The courteous ser- 
vice will please you. Deli- 
cious food in the new Coffee 
Shop and “top quality” 
liquors in the nautical Mari- 
time Buffet make _ Fort 
Meigs Hotel the town’s 
most popular dining and 
entertainment center. 


R. L. OTHLING, Mer. 














- A\\| 
250 ROOMS y JEFFERSON & MADISON 
* 




















with Bath from IN THE HEART OF Reprints of Articles on 
Efficiency in the Meat Plant, Operating Costs 
T O i rg D O and Accounting Methods, Published in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
TT may solve the problems that are vexing you. 
One of the 16 ALBERT PICK HOTELS | | Write today for list and prices. 























Oppenheimer Casing Co. 
Importers SAUSAGE CASINGS Exporters 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney, Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 
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__ ADVERTISERS _ 


| IN THIS ISSUE OF THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER | 


If these companies didn't have an interest in your 
success, they wouldn't be listed here. First they make 
constant efforts to create the finest possible equip- 
ment, supplies and services. Then this interest is 
evidenced when they announce and keep reminding 


you in their advertising of what they have developed 
that will help you operate more efficiently, produce 


t 
better merchandise and sell more readily. It's de- ‘ 
cidedly to your advantage to watch the advertising f 
of these concerns, | 
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Daily Market Service 
(Mail and Wire) 


“THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE” reports 
daily market transactions and 
prices on provisions, lard, tallows 
and greases, sausage materials, 
hides, cottonseed oil, Chicago hog 
markets, etc. 


For information on rates and 
service address The National Pro- 
visioner Daily Market Service, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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YOUR 


EQUIPMENT 
PROBLEMS 


over lo 


Take advantage of the services offered 
by ANCO, whose engineers, during the 
past 36 years, have brought hundreds of 
new equipment designs and improved 
processes to the Meat Packing Industry. 


During this continuous contact with the 
mechanical problems of your industry, 








47ANCOS 








we have accumulated a vast store of 
experience—a store of knowledge, upon 
which we invite you to draw. 


Let us study your problems and help in 
your planning, when the time comes 
for you to improve your production 
facilities. 











THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. Western Boulevard 


117 Liberty Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 


111 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 











SAVE OPERATING DOLLARS 


Casings that you can de- 

pend on are more profit- 
able for you. Costs come down and production 
goes up when your casings are uniform in size 
and style, free from imperfections . . . and 
when you get full weight in every order. 


To be sure of dependable casings, deal 
with a dependable producer. . . use Swift's 
Selected Casings. They’re processed and 
sorted by expert operators; then speedily 


placed under refrigeration. That's why 
they’re uniform, fresh, outstandingly fine in 
color. Your requirements are filled week 
after week from a single source of supply, 
assuring uniform grading. 


There’s a style and package of Swift cas- 
ings for your exact needs. Call your local 
Swift & Company representative today .. . 
he'll be glad to discuss your requirements. 


SWIFT'S aeiled CASINGS 


« CH * 








